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Several Subjects* 

L £ T t E R t 

To Clytander. 

Sept. I J 29' . 

I Entirely approve of your defign: 
but whilft I rejoice in the hope of 
feeing Enthufiafm thus fupcefsfully 
attacked in her ftrongeft and moft formi-* 
dable holds, I would claim your mercy for 
her in another quarter; and after having 
expelled her from her religious dominions^ 
let me intreat you to leave her in the un- 
difturbed enjoyment of her civil pof* 
feiSons. To own the truth, I look upon 
enthuiiafm in all other points but that of v 

B religion. 
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religion, to' be a very neccffary turn of 
mind ; as indeed it is a vein which natxire 
feems to have marked with more or lefs 
^ength' in the tempers of moft uicn. No 
matter what the objedt is, whether bufi- 
nefs, pleafures, or die fine arts ; whoever 
purfues them to any purpofe muft do fb 
con. amoxe:^ aod inamoKitos, you know, 
of every kind, are all enthufiafts. There 
is indeed a certain heightening faculty 
which univerfally prevails thro' our fpe- 
cies J and we are att of us, perhaps, in 
our feveral favorite purfuits, pretty much 
in the circumftances of die renowned 
knight of La Mancha, when he attacked 
the barber's brazen bafon, for Mambrino's 
goldea helmet. 

What is Tully*s aliquid^ immenfum 
infinitumque^ which he profeflSs to a^re 
after in oratory, but a piece of tAae rfie-* 
torical Quixotifni ? Yet never, I wilt 
venture to afBrm, would he have glowed 
with fo much eloquence, hajd He beert 
warmed widi lefs enthufi^m. I arti per^ 
foacjed indee'di th^ nothing great- or glo- 
rious' was ever performedi where thiir 
quality had not a principal corieemj and 

as 
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as our pdlioris Add vigor to our a6ti6n$» 
enthufiafm gives fpirit to our paflions; I 
might add too, tibkt it even opens and 
enlarges our capacities. Accordingly I 
have hceti mfonnied, that one of the great 
lights of the prcfeht age never fits down 
to ftlidy, till he has raifed HsJmagina- 
tion by the power of mufic. For this 
purpofe he has . a band of inftruments 
placed neat his library, which play till he 
finds himfelf elevated to a proper height ; 
Upon which he gives a fignalj and they 
iflftantly ceafe. 

But thofe high conceits which are fug- 
gefted by enthufiafm, contribute not only 
to the pleafure and perfeftion of the 
fine arts, but to moft other efFefts of our 
aftioii and induftry. To ftrike this fpi- 
rit therefore out of the human confHtu- 
tion, Jo reduce things to their precife phi- 
lofophical ftandard, would be to chfeck^ 
fome of the main Wheels of fociety, and 
to fix half the world in an ufelefs apathy. 
For if enthufiafm did not add an imagi- 
likry value to moffi of the objects of our 
puifuitfj if fancy did not give them dieir 
brighteft cbtors, they would generally^ 
. B a perhaps, 
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peAaps, wear an appearance too ccmtenv- 
ptible to excite defire : _ 

Weary d iioe jhould lie down in deaths . 

This cheat of life would take no morej 
If you thought fame an empty breathy 

I Phillis but a perjur'd whore. Prior. 

In a word, this enthufiafm for which I 
am pleadiing, is a beneficent enchantrefs, 
who never exerts her magic but to our 
advantage, and only deals about her friend- 
ly fpells in order to raife imaginary beau- 
ties, of to improve real ones. The worft 
that can be faid of her is, that fhe is z- 
kind deceiver and an obliging flatterer. 
Let me conjure you then, good Clytander, 
not to bf eak up her ufeflil enchantments, 
which thus furround us on every fidei 
but fpare her harmlefs deceptions in merc^ 
charity tp mankind. I am, &c. 



LETTER IL 
Id Philotes. 

I SHOULD not have fufFered fo long an 
interval to interrupt our correipbn- 
dence; if my expedition to Euphronius. 

had 
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liad not wholly employed me for thcfc 
laft fix weeks. I had' long promifed to 
ipend fome time with him before he em- 
barked with his regiment for Flanders ; 
and as hef is not one of thofe Hudibraftic 
heroes who choofe to run away one day, 
diat they may live to fight another ; I was 
unwilling to truft the opportunity of fce- 
• inghim, to the very precarious contingency 
of his return. The high enjoyments he 
leaves behind him, might indeed be a 
pledge to his friends that his caution would 
at leaft be equal to his courage, if his 
notions of honour v^ere lefs exquifitely de- 
licate. But he will undoubtedly aft as 
if he had nothing to hazard ; though at 
the fame time, from the generous fenfibi- 
lity of his temper, he feels every thing 
that his family can fuffer in their fears for 
his danger. ^ I had an inftance whilfl: I 
was in his houfe, how much Euphronia's 
apprehenfions for his fafety are ready to 
take alarm upon every occafion. She cal- 
led me one day into the gallery to look 
upon a pidure which was juft come out 
of the ' painter's hands j but the moment 
ibe carried me up to it, flie burft out into 
B 3 a flood 
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a flood of tears. It was drawn at the re- 
queft, and after a defign of her father's, 
and is a performance which does great ho- 
nour to the ingenious artift who executed 
it. Euphronius is reprefented under the 
charader of Hedor when he parts from 
Andromache, who is perfonated in the 
piece by Euphronia; as her lifter, who 
holds their little boy in her arms, is flia- 
dowed out under the figure of the beauti- 
ful nurfe with the young Aftyanax. 

I WAS fo much pleafed with the defign 
in this uncommon family-piece, that I 
thought it deferved particular mention ; 
as I could wilh it were to become a gene- 
ral fafhion to have all picftures of the 
fame kind executed in fome fuch maflner* 
If inftead of furnifhing a room with fepa- 
rate portraits, a whole family were to be 
thus introduced into a fingle piece, and 
reprefented under fome interefting hifto- 
rical fubjedt, fuitable to their rank and cha- 
rafter -, portraits, which are now fo gene- 
rally and fo defervedly defpifed, might be- 
come of real value to the public. By this 
means hiftory-pain^ng would be 'encou- 
raged among us, and a ridiculous vanity 

turned 
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tari^ to thfe improvement of one of the 
moft iBftru£li¥e, as weU as &e moft pkaf- 
iog, of the iinitetive arts- Thofe who ne- 
ver coatribated a £ngle benefit to their 
own age> Bor will eyer be mentioned in 
any after-one, niight by this means em- 
^oy dieir |>rkic and their expence in a way, 
which n^ght render them entertaining 
and ofeful both to the pre&nt and future 
. ikn^. h would require, indeed, great 
judgment tnd addr^ in the painter, to 
choofe and rccomracnd fubjcdls proper to 
the various charad:ers which would pre- 
fent then^elves to his pencil ; and un- 
doubtedly we ftiould fee many enormous 
abfurdities committed, if this fafhioi* 
were univerfally to be followed. It would 
certainly, however, afford a glorious fcope 
to genius ; and probably fupply us, in 
due time, with fome productions which 
might be mentioned with thofe of the 
.moft celebrated fehools, I anx perfuaded 
at leaft, that great talents have been ibme- 
times loft to this art, by being confined 
to the dull, tho* profitable, labour of fenfe- 
lefs portraits ; as I ftiould not doubt, if the 
method I am ipeakiftg of were to take ef* 
B 4 ka. 
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fed:, to fee that very promifing genius,^ 
who, in confequence of your generous 
offices, is now forming his hand by the 
nobleft models in Rome, prove a rival ta 
thofe great matters whofe works he is 
ftudying. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that the 
prevailing fondneis of having our peribns 
copied out for pofterity, is, in the prefent 
application of it, a moft abfiird and ufclefs 
vanity; as in general, nothing affords a 
more ridiculous fcene, than thofe gro-? 
tefque figures which ufually line the man-r 
fions of a man who is fond of diiplaying 
his canvas-anceftry : 

Good Heaifn ! that Jots and knaves Jhould be 

Jo vaWy 
To nioijh their vile rejemblance may remain j 
jindjland recorded^ at their own requeji^ 
To future times a libel or ajeji. Dhyden. 

You muft by no means, however, ima-. 
gine that I abfolutely condemn this l6wer 
application of one of the nobleft. arts. It 
has certainly a very juft ufe, when em- 
ployed in perpetuating the refemblances of 
(h^t part of our fpecies, who have diftin-t 
,, .. guiftie4 
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guiflied themfdves in their refpeftive ge- 
nerations/ To be defirous of an acquaint- 
ance with the perfons of thofe who have 
recommended themfelves by their writ^-^ 
ings or their adtions to our efteem and ap-. 
plaufe, is a very natural and reafonable 
curiofity. For myfelf, at leaft, I have of- 
ten found much fatisfaftion in contem- 
plating a well-chofen coUedlion of the 
portrait kind, and comparing the mind of 
a favorite charadter, as it was either ex- 
preffed or concealed in its external linea- 
ments. There is fomething likewife ex- 
^emely animating in thefe lively repre- 
jfentations of celebrated merit : And it was 
an obfervation of one of the Scipio's, that 
he could never view the figures of his an- 
eeftbrs without finding his bofbm glow 
with the moft ardent paflion of imitating 
theiil' deeds. However, as the days of 
exemplary virtue are now no more, and 
we are not, many of us, diipofed to tranf- 
mit the moft inflaming models to future 
times ; it would be but prudence, me- 
tbinks, if we are refolved to makepofte- 
f ity acquainted with the perfons of the 

prefent 
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prefent age, th?t it fhould be by viewing 
them in the aftions of the paft. 
I am, &:c. 



LETTER m. 
To Pal AM ED ES. 

Jwlyvf, 1739- 

NOTWITHSTANDING the fine things 
you alledge in favor of the Ro- 
mans, I do not yet find myfeif diipofed 
to become a convert tx> your opinion : on . 
the contrary, I am ftill obfHnate enough 
to maintain that the fame of your admired 
l>ation is more dazzling than iblid, and 
owing rather to thofe falTe prejudices 
which we are early taught to conceive of 
then), than to their real and intrinfic me^ 
rit. 1/ conqueft indeed be the genuine 
glory of a ftate, ' and extenfive dominions 
the mqft infallible teft of national virtue y 
it muft be acknowledged that no people 
in all hiftory have fo juft a demand of tDur 
admiration. But if we take an impartial 
vipw of this celebrated nation, perhaps 
much of our applaufe may abate. When 

we 
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yre contemplate them, for in^a;i.ce, within 
their own walls, what do we fee but the 
dangerous convulfiops of an ill-regulated 
policy ? as we can feldom, I believe, con- 
fider them with refpedt to foreign king- 
doms, without the utmoft abhorrence and 
indignation. 

But there is nothing which pkces thefc 
fens of Romulus lower in my eftimation, 
than their unmanly condu<3: in the article 
of thpir triumphs. I muft confef?, at the 
fame time, that they had the fandtion of 
a god to juftify thenj in this pradicc. 
Bacchus, or (as Sir Ifaac Newtpn has 
proved) the Egyptian Sefoftris, ^er his 
return from his Indian conquefts, gave the 
firft inftance of this ungenerous ceremo- 
ny. But tho' his divinity was confefled in 
many other parts of the world} his ex- 
ample does not feem to have been followei'd 
till we find it copied out in all its infolent 
pomp at Rome. 

It is impoflible to read the defcrip- 
tlons of thefc arrogant exhibitions of prp- 
fperity. and not be ftruck with indigna- 
tion at this barbarous method of infult- 
ipg the calamities of the unfortunate. 

One 
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One would be apt, at the firft glance, to 
fuipedl that every fentiment of humanity 
muft be extinguiihed in a people, who 
could behold with pleafure the moving 
inftances, which thefe folemnities afford- 
ed, of the caprice of fortune -, and could 
fee the higheft potentates of the earth 
dragged from their thrones, to fill up the 
proud parade of thefe ungenerous tri- 
umphs. But the prevailing maxim which 
ran thro' the whole fyftem of Roman po- 
litics was, to encourage a ipirit of con- 
queft; and thefe honors were evidently 
calculated to awaken that unjuft princi- 
ple of miftaken patriotifm. Accordingly, 
by the fundamental laws of Romfe, no 
general was entitled to a triumph, unlefs 
he had added fome new acquifition to 
her pofleffions. To fupprefs ia civil infur- 
redtion, however dangerous; to recover 
any former member of her dominions, 
however important ^ gave iio claim to thi^ 
fupreme mark of ambitious diftin<5lion^ 
For it was their notion> itfeems, (and Va- 
lerius Maximus is my authority for fay- 
ing fo) that there is as much difference 
between adding to the territories of a 

common^ 
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commonwealth, and reftoring thofe it 
has loft, as between the actual conferring 
of a benefit, and the mere repelling of 
an injury. It was but of a piece, indeed, 
that a ceremony condudted in defiance of 
humanity, fhould be founded in con- 
tempt of juftice j and it was natural enough 
that they fhould gain by oppreffion, what 
they were to enjoy by infult. 

If we confider Paulus iEmilius after 
his conqueft of Macedonia, making his 
public entry into Rome, attended by 
the unfortunate t^erleus and his infant fa- 
mily ', and at the fame time reflect upon 
our Black Prince when he pafled thro* 
London with his royal captive, after the 
jflorious battle of Poidiiers; we cannot 
fail of having the proper fentiments of a 
Roman triumph. What generous mind 
who faw the Roman conful in all the gid- 
dy exaltation of unfeeling pride, but 
would rather (as to that fingle circum- 
ftance) have been the degraded Perfeus,^ 
than the triumphant iEmilius ? There is 
fomething indeed in diftrefs that refledls 
a fort of merit upon every objefl: which 
is fo fituated, and turns oflf our attention 

from 
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from thofe blemifhes that ftain even the 
moft vitious charaders. Accordingly in 
the ihftance of which I am lj)eaking, the 
perfidious monarch was overlooked in the 
fufFering Perfeus -, and a ipedacle fo af- 
fefting checked the joy of conqueft even 
in a Roman breaft. For Plutarch aflures 
lis, when that worthlefs^ but unhappy, 
prince was obferv^d, together with his 
two fons and a daughter, marching a- 
midft the train ofprifoners; nature was 
too liard for cuftom, anc^ many of the 
foe<aators melted into a flood of tears.- 
!Dut with what a generous tenderriefs did 
the Britirii hero condudt himfelf upon an 
occafion of the fame kind ? He employ- 
ed all the artful addrefs of the moft re- 
fined humanity, to conceal from his un- 
happy prifoner every thing that could re- 
mind him of his difgrace ; and the whole 
pomp that was difplayed upon this occa- 
fion, appeared fingly as intended to lighten 
the weight of his misfortunes, and to do 
honor to the vanquiftidi monarch. 

You will remember, Palamedes, I am 
only confidering the Romans in a political 
view, and Ipeaking of them merely in' 

their 
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theif national charadler. As to individuals, 
you know, I pay the Higheft veneration tb 
marty that rofe up amongft them. It 
would not indeed be juft to involve parti- 
culars, in general riefleftions of any kind : 
and I cannpt but acknowledge ere I clofe 
ftiy letter, that tho' in the article I have 
htctk mentioning^ the Romany certainly 
a£ted a moft unworthy part towards their 
publk enemies, yet they feem to have 
maintained the nioft exalted notions of 
^ondiaiS with refpedl to their private ones. 
That noble (and may I not add, that Chri- 
IHan) fentiment of Juvenal, 

minuti 
Semper et infarmi eji aninti exiguique volupfas^ 
Ultio. 

was not merely the refined precept of their 
more improved philofophers, but a gene- 
ral and popular maxim among them : and 
that generous fentiment fo much and fo 
defervedly admired in the Roman oratoVj 
Nbn pcetiitet me mortales inimicitias^ fempi^ 
temas amititias habere y was, as appears 
jfirom Livy, fo univerfally received, as ta 
become even a proverbial expreffion. Thus 
Saluft likewife, I remembef, Ipeaking of 

the 
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the virtues of die anticnt Romans, nicii-* 
tions it as their principal dharadteriftici 
that upon all occafions they fhewed a dif^ 
pofition rather to forgive than revenge an 
injury. But th« falfe notions they had 
€mbi:aced concerning the glory of their 
country, taught them to fubdue every 
aiFedion of humanity, and extinguifli e* 
very dictate of juftice which oppofed that 
deftrudtive principle. It was ^is ipirit,- 
however, in returji and by a v-ery juft 
confequence, that proved at length the 
means of their total deftrudHon. FareweL 
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To VntLOTESk 

July 4, i743» 

WHILST you are probably enjoy- 
ing blue fkies and cooling grots ; 
I am fhivering here in the midft of fum*- 
mer. The molks fub arbore fomniy the 
Jpelunca vivique IdcuSy are pleafures which 
we in England can feldom tafte but in 
d^efcription. For in a climate, where the 

warmeft 
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w&litieft feafon is frequently little better 
than a milder fort of winter, the fun is 
much too welcx>me a gueft to be avoided. 
If ever we have occafion to complain of 
him, it muft be for his abfence : at leaft 
I have feldom found his vifits trouble- 
fome. You fee I am ftill the fame cold 
mortal as when you left me. But what- 
ever warmth I may want in my conftitu- 
tion^ I want none in my afFe<Stions ; and 
you ha^e not a friend who is more ardently 
yours than I pretend to be. You have in- 
deed fuch a right to my heart from mere 
gratitude, that I almoft wifli I owed you 
lefs upon that account, that I might give it 
you upon a more difinterefted principle. 
However, if there is any part of it which 
you czhtiot demand in juftice, be aflured 
you have it by afFe<flion j fo that, on one . 
or other of thefe titles, you may always 
dbpend upon me as wholly yours. Can 
it be neceflkry after this, to add, that I re- 
ceived your letter with fingular fatisfadion, 
as k brought me an account of your wel- 
fij*e, aftd of the agreable manner in which 
yOti pafs your time ? If there be any room 
lb wifb you an increafe of pleafure, it is, 
, :* ^ 1 C perhaps. 
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perhaps, that the three virgins you tntti^ 
tion, were a few degrees handfomer and 
younger. But I would not defire their 
charms fliould be heightened, were I not 
fure they will never Icflea your repofc ; for 
knowing your Stoicifm, as I do, I dare truft 
youreaie with any thing lefs than a god- 
defs : and thofe females, I perceive, axe 
fo far removed from the order of divini^- 
ties, that they feem to require a confider- 
able advance before I could even allov^ 
them to be fo much as women. 

I T was mentioned, to me the other day,, 
that there is fome probabi^ty we may fee' 
you in England by the winter. When I 
confidered only my private falisfa<9don, I 
heard this with a very fenfible pleafure. 
Bi^t as I have long learned tQ fufemit niy 
own interefts to yours,^ ! could not but re- 
gret there was a likelihood of your biding 
fo foon called off ft^^Qm of th^:ni(Qflhadr-! 
vantageous opportunities of mi^m^iW^^ 
that can attend a. fenfible mind. Anr»g§-r 
nious Italian author of your acquaini^O^e^ 
compares a judicious traveller to a riyer 
that increafes its ftream the farther it flows 
from its fource s or to certain iprings, which 

» ' running 
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tunning thro rich veins of mineral, im- 
prove their qualities as^ they pafs along. 
It were pity then. you. fhould be checked 
in fo ufeful a progrefs, and diverted from 
a courfe) fronl whence you may derive fo 
many noble advantages. You have hi- 
therto, I imagine, been able to do little 
more than lay in materials for your main 
defign^ But fix months now, would give 
you a truer notion of what is worthy df 
obfervatlon in the countries thro which 
you pafs, than twice that time when you 
were lefs acquainted with the languages* 
The truth is, 'till a man is capable of con- 
Irerfing with eafc among the natives of any 
country, he can never be able to form a 
juft ^c^ adequate idea of their pdicy and 
manne»4 He who fits at a play^ without 
underiknding the dialed^ may indeed dif^ 
cover which of the adiors are beft drefled^ 
and how well the ^enes are painted ox 
difpoied 3 but the characters and conduft 
of the xlraipa muft for ev^r remain a ft- 
•cret to him. Adieu* 
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To Clytander. 

IF I had been st party in the convef-» 
fation you mention, I fhould have 
joined, I believe, with your friend in fup- 
porting thofe fentiments yOu feem to con- 
demn. I will venture indeed to acknow^- 
ledge, that I have long been of opinion, 
the moderns pay too blind a deference to 
the antients 3 and though I have the high- 
eft veneration for feveral of their remains, 
yet I am inclined to think they have occa- 
fioned us the lofs of fome excellent ori- 
ginals. They are the proper and beft 
guides, I allow, to thofe who have not 
the force to ftrike out new paths. But 
.whilft it is thought fuffiqient praife to be 
their followers, genius is checked in her 
flights, and many a fair tradl lies undif- 
coveredin the boundlefs regions of imagi^ 
nation. Thus, had Virgil trufted more 
to his native .ftrength, the Romans, per- 
haps, might have feen an original Epic in 
their language. But Homer was confider-* 
cd by tliat admired poet as the facred ob-K 

» . .: jea 

4 
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jc(a of his firft and principal attention ; and 
he feemed to think it the nobleft triumph 
of genius, to be adorned with the fpoils 
of that glorious chief. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that even 
Homer himfelf was indebted to the an- 
tients ; that the full flreams he difpenfed^ 
did not flow from his own fource, but 
were derived to him from an higher. This, 
I acknowledge, has been aflerted : but af- 
ferted without proof, and, I, may venture 
to add, without probability. He feems to 
have flood alone and unfupported j ajnd to 
have .flood, for that very reafon, fo much 
the nobler objed: of admiration. Scarce 
indeed, I imagine, would his works have 
received that high regard which was paid 
to them from their earlieft appearance, had 
they been formed uppn prior models, had 
they flione only with refle<5ted light. 

But will not this fervilq humor of fub- 
jedking the powers of invention to the guid-^ 
ance of the antients, account, in fome de- 
gree at leafl, for our meeting with fa 
fmall a number of authors who can claim 
the merit of being originals ? Is not this a 
Jpnd of fubmiflion, that damps the fire and 
C 3 weakei>a 
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weakens the vigor of the mind ? For tjiff 
antients feem to be confidered by us as fo 
many guards to prevent the free excurfions 
pf imagination, and Jfet bounds to her flight. 
Whereas; they ought rather to be looked 
upon (the fe^v^, I mean, who are them^ 
felvcs originals) as encouragemoits to a full 
and uncontrouled exertion of her faculties. 
But if here or there a poet has courage 
enough to trufl: to his own uiiafSiled reach 
of thought, his example does not feem fb 
much to incite others to make the fame 
adventurous attempts, as to confirm theni 
in the humble difpofirion of imitation. For 
if he fucceeds, he immediately becomes 
himfelf the ocicafion of a thoufand models: 
if he does npt, he is pointed out as a dii^ 
Couraging inftance of the fpHy ,^ renounc- 
ing Lthofeeftabliftied leaders which anti-^. 
quity has ^uthoriacd. Thus inveptbn is 
depreffed and genius cnilaved ; the crea- 
tive power of poetry is toft, and the inge- 
nious, imftead of exerting that produ<^ye 
faculty which aionc pan render tthem the 
jwft. obj^fts of admiration, are humblyr 
^ntented with boixowing both the imte^ 
rials and the plans of their mimic ftruc-; 
tures, J am^ &c.^ ' L E T-. 
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To pRONTES. ^ 

Mirehroi 1729. 

THERE is nothing perhaps, wher^ 
in mankind are more frequently 
miftakett, than in the judgments which 
they pafs on each -other. The ftroriger 
lines, indeed, in every man's charaSer, 
muf): always b^ marked too clkakj and di- 
ftin<3:ly to deceive even the nidftdarelefs 
obferver^ and no one, I am perruaded, 
was ever efteemed in the geneml opinion 
of the world as highly deficient ih his ma« 
ral OIL intelle(^ual qualities, who did not* 
juftiy merit his reputation. But 1 ipeak 
only of thofe more nice and delicate tmits^ 
which diftinguiflh the fcveral degrees erf* 
probity and good-fenfe, and afcertaih the 
quantum (if I may ib exprefs it) of human 
merit The powers of the foulr»efo^f-; 
ten concealed by mxxieAyy^ difiid^iee, ti-r 
midity, and a thbufaiid other ^'accidental 
alFedions -, and the nite compl03d6&of hm 
moral operations depends fo entirely on' 
'titip^ internal principles from wheiice Ihey 
C ^ proc^ecjj^ 
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proceed -, that thofc who form their no- 
tions of others by o^usd ahd diftant views^ 
muft unavoidably be led into very errone- 
ous judgments. Even Orontes, with all 
his candor and penetration, is not, I per- 
ceive, entirely fecure.firom miftakes of t^s. 
fort 5 and the feqtiments youiexpr)effe41a 
your laft letter concerning Varus, are, by no 
means JtgTjBeable to the truth of his cha- 
rafter. , . 

It muft be acknowlec^ed -at the feme 
tiqie,^ that Varus is an exception to all ge-. 
ijferal rulea: neither his head nor his heart 
are exadly to, be difcovered by thofe in^p- 
dexes, which are ufually foppofed to point 
diredly to .the genius and temper of other 
men. Thus with a memory that wrill 
icarce ferve him for the common purpofes 
of life^^ with an imagination even more flow 
than his memory, and with an attention 
that could not carry him thro the eaficft 
{>rc^fitiQn in Euclid ; he has a found and 
excellent uhderftanding jdned to a refined. 
a»d exqvrifite tafte. Eut the reSitpde of: 
his fentiraents feems^to arife Icfs from re-; 
fleftion tiiau feniiticmj rather from certain 
fuitablejfceMngs .which the objeds that pre- 
r :-■ . fent 
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fent themfelves^ito'his confideration inflant-t 
ly pccafion in his mind, than from the 
energy of any aftivc faculties which he is 
capable of exerting for that purpofe. Hisf 
converfation is unentertaining : for tho he 
talks a great deal, all that he utteris is delU 
vered with labor and hefitation. Not that 
his ideas are really dark and confufed -, but 
becaufe he is never contented to convey 
them in the firft words that occur. Like 
the orator mentioned by Tully, mefuens m 
vitiejum colli geret^ etiam verum fanguinem 
ieferdebaty he expreflcs himfclf ill by al* 
ways endeavoi;ing to exprefs himfelf bet-i 
ter. His reading cannot fo properly be iaid 
to have rendered him knowing, as not ig- 
norant; it has rather enlarged, than filted 
his mind, 

His temper is as lingular a^ his genius^ 
and both equally miftaken by thofe who 
pnly know him a little. If you were to 
judge of Jiini by hjs general appearance, 
you would believe him incapable of all the 
more delicate fenfations : neverthelefs, im-^ 
4er a rough and boifterous behavior, jie 
conceals a heart full of tendernefs and hu-t 
(j^arjity. He has a fenfit?ility of natyjre, in- 
deed. 
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(deed, beyond what I ever obferved in any 
ptfaer man ; and I have often feen him af- 
fcaed by thofe little circumftances, whkh 
Would make no impreilion on a mind of 
lefs exquifite feelings. This extreme fen- 
fibility in his temper influences his fpecu-^ 
lations as well as his adions, and he ho^ 
fers between) various hypodiefes withcmt 
fettling upon any, by giving importance 
to thof^ minuter 4iffic^lties which woul4i 
liot be ftrong enough to fufpend a more 
fdive and vigorous mind. In a wordj^ 
Varus is in the number of thofe whom 
ijtis impc^ble not to admire^ or not to de^ 
^ife ; and at die fame tim? that he is the 
^eetri of all his friends, l^c is the con^ 
tempt of all his acquaintance. I am, &c. 
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7^ H O R T E N S I U &. 

YOUR excellent brawn wanted no ad-- 
ditional recommendation to make it 
more acceptable, but that of your compa-, 
py. However^ tho 1 cannot fliare it with- 
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piy friend, I devote it to his memory, an4 
make daily offerings of it to a certain di- 
vinity, whofe temples, tbo now well- 
nigh deferted, were once held in the high? 
?ft veneration : fhe is mentioned by an- 
tient authors under the name and title of 
piVA Ai^iciTiA. To her I bring ^Ptc 
yidim you have furnii^ed me with, in all 
th^ po9ip pf Rpnaan rites. Wreathed witi^ 
the iacred '^itt^yX ^d crpwned with % 
l)rgach of rpfemary, I place it on an alta^^ 
erf" well ppliflied mahogony, where I pour 
libations over it of acid wine, and ^rinklc 
it with ilpur pf muftard, I deal out cer^ 
tain poition$ to thofe who afliil: at this for 
fial ceremony, reminding them, with ^ 
^oc agf^ pf thp ifnpprtant bu^els ypo^ 
which they, are affembled; and conf lud^ 
the fcftivai with this votive couplet : 

Clofe as this bruwn the circling fillet binds^ 
Mi^friendjhip'sfacred bands unite ourmndsi 

f^arewel. \ 
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letter' vm. 

y<? Cl y T A N D E R. 

July 2, 1736. 

Yo u muft have been greatly diftrcf- 
fed indeed, Clytander, when you 
thought of calling me in as your auxili- 
ary, in the debate you mention. Or was 
it not rathdr a motive rifgenerpfity which 
fuggefted that defign ? and you were wil- 
ling, perhaps, I ftiould fhare the glory of 
a vidtory which you had already fecured. 
Whatever ycur intention was, tnine is al- 
ways to comply with your requcfts ; and 
I very readily enter the lifts, when I am 
at once to combat in the caufe of truth 
and on the fide of my friend. 

I T is not neceflary, I think, in order to 
eftablifh the credibility of a particular Pro-» 
vidence, to deduce it (4s your objeftor, I 
find, feems to require). from k^own and 
undifputed fafts. I fhould be exceedingly 
cautious in pointing out any fuppofed in^ 
ftances of that kind 3 as^ thofe who are 
fond of indulging thcmfelves in determin- 
ing ?he preciie cafes ^b^rein they ima^- 
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ginc the immediate interpofition of the Di- 
vinity is difcoverable^ often run into the 
,weakeft and moft injurious fuperftitions. 
It is impoffible indeed, unlefs we were 
capable of looking thro the whole chain of 
things, and of viewing each efFedt in its re- 
mote connections and final iffues, to pro- 
nounce of any contingency, that it is abfo- 
lutely and in its ultimate tendencies either 
good or bad. That can only be known 
by the great Author of nature, who com- 
prehends ' the full extent of our total 
exiftence, and fees the influence which 
every particular circumftance will have in 
the general fum of our happinefs. But 
tho the peculiar points of divine interpo- 
fition are thiis neceflarily, and from the 
natural imperfeclion of our difcerning fa- 
culties, extremely dubious ; yet it can by 
no means from thence be juftly inferred, 
that the doftrine of a particular Providence 
is either groundlefs or abfurd : the general 
principle may be true, tho the application 
of it to any given purpofe be involved in 
very inextricable difficulties. 

The notion, that the material world ia 
governed by general mechanical laws, has 

induced 
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iEi4uced your friend to argue, that ^' it k 
*« probable the Deity (hould adt by the 
.*« fiime rule of cohdud: in the inteUe£tual ; 
*^ and leave moral agents entirely to thole 
*' confequenccs which neceflarily refult 
*' 'from the particular exercife of their ori- 
^^ ginal powers." But this hypothefis takes 
ja queftion for granted^ which requires 
much proof before it can be admitted. 
The grand principle which preferves this 
iyftem of the univerfe in all its harmoni- 
ous order, is gravity, or that property by 
which all the particles of matter mutually 
tend to each other. Now this is a power, 
it is acknowledged! which does not efien- 
dally refide in matter, but muft be ulti- 
mately derived froni the 9^011 of ibme im- 
material caufe. Why therefore may it 
not reafonably be fuppofed to be the ef- 
ft&i of the divine agency, immediately and 
conftantly operating for the prefervation of 
thia wonderful machine of nature? Gertsrin, 
at leaft, it isj that the explication which 
jBir Ifaac Newton has endeavoured to give 
of this amazing^ phenomenon, by means 
of his fubtii ether, has not afforded uni- 
verfal fiitisfa<aion : and it is the opinion of a^ 
. > very 
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very great writer, who fcems to have gpne 
far into enquiries of this abftrufe kind, that^ 
the numberlefs efFefts of this power are in- 
explicable upon mechanical principles, or 
in any other way than by having recourfe 
to a ^iritual agent, who connects, moves, 
and diipofes all things according to fuch 
methods as befl cc»iiport with his incom-^ 
prehenfible purpofes. 

But fuccefsful villainy and opprefied 
virtue are deemed, I perceive, in the ac- 
count of your friend, as powerful inilances 
to prove, that the Supreme Being remains 
an uninterpofing Ipedlator of what is trant- 
aflted upon this theatre of the world. 
However, ere this argument can have a 
determining weight, it muft be proved 
(which yet, furely, never can be proved) 
that proiperous iniquity has all thofe ad-^ 
vantages in reality, which it may feem to 
have in appearance ; and that thofe acci- 
dents which are ufually efteemed as cala- 
mities,^ do m truth, and in the juft fcalq 
of things, defetve to be diftinguifhed by 
th^ 9ppeUa|ion. It ts a noble faying of the 
phitofophef cited by Seneca, that " there 
5' <:ahoot be^8 more unhappy man in th^ 
. ' . , " world. 
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«« world, than he who has never exptrU 
« enced adverfity." There is nothing, per- 
haps, in which mankind are more apt to 
make falfe calculations than in the article 
both of their own happinefs and that of 
others ; as there are few, 1 believe, who 
have lived any time in the world, but have 
found frequent occafions to fay with the 
poor hunted ftag in the fable, who was 
entangled by thofe horns he hadbutjuft 
before been admiring ; 

O me infelicem ! qui nunc demiint inUlligo^ 
Vt ilia mihi profuerint qua defpexeram^ 
Et qua laudaram quantum luSlus habuerint ! 

Phjed. 
If we look back upon the fentiments of 
paft ages, we fliall find, the opinion for 
which I am contending has prevailed from 
the remoteft account of time. It muft 
undoubtedly have entered the world as 
early as religion herfelf ; fince all inftitu- 
tions of that kind muft neceflarily be found- 
ed upon the fuppofition of a particular 
providence. It appears indeed to have 
been the favorite dodtrine of feme of thei 
moft diftinguiflied names in antiquity. Xe- 
nophon tells us, when Cyrus led out his 

army 
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army againft the Aflyrians, the word which 
he gave to his foldiers was, ZET2 XTM- 
MAX02 KAI HrEMHN, « Jupiter our 
" auxiliary and condudlor :'* and he re-^ 
prefents that prince as attributing fuccefs 
even ia the Iports of the field, tA divine 
providence. Thus, likewife, Timoleon (as 
tlie author of his life afTures us) believed 
every aftion of mankind to be under the 
immediate influence of the Gods: and 
Livy reniarks of the firft Sdpid Afri- 
canus, that he nfever undertook any im- 
portant affair, either of private or pub- 
lic concern, without going to the Capitol 
in order to implore the afliftance of Jupi* 
ter. Balbus the Stdic, in the dialogue 
on the nature of the gods, exprefly de* 
claret for d particular providence : and Ci- 
cero himfelf, in one of his orations, im* 
putes that fuperior glofy which attended 
tiie Roman nation; fingly to this animat- 
ing perfuafion. But' none of the antients 
feem to have had a ftronger impreflion of 
this truth upon their minds, than the im- 
mortal Homer. Every page in the works 
of that divine poet vwll furnifti proofs of 
this obfervation. I cannot however for- 
i) bear 
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bear mentioning one or two remarkable 
IfiftdhCes^ which juft npw occur to me. 
When the Oredan chiefs caft lots whic^ 
of them fhould accept the challenge! of 
HeAor, the poet dpfcribes the army as 
lifting up their eyes and han^s to heaven^ 
and imploring the gods d^t thejr^ould 
dired die lot to fall on OQe of t^cir mpft 
diitinguifhed heroes : 

So likewise Antcnor proppies to the Tro-i 
j^ns th(5 reftitution of Hdjcq^ as having 
no hppes, he tel^ th^n> that any tbin§ 
would fucceed witl^ them after they had 
broken the f;^ of ^eatijes : 

* Tic people pray with lifiidiye$ andbaiubf 
Jnd vows likf thefe ajcrndfrom aU tb^ ha^dt : 
Grants thou Almighty^ in whofe hand Ufate^ 
A woMy champion for the Gruianfiattt 



This tajk let Jja^ er Tydides fr^e^ 
Or he J the king of kings ^ hthnv^d of 
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* The ties of faith J the fvMrn alliance broke ^ 
Our impious battles the jaji gods provoit. Pope. 

And 
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Atod indeed Homer hardly a^er makes his ' 
hqxiQS fucceed (as his excellent tranflatof 
juftly ohferves) uplpfs tibiey hayp firft ofr 
fered a prayer to feeav^n. " He is perr 
*^pctuaHy, fej^Mr.Pope, acknowledging 
*< ^« ^ajod pf Gpd in all events^ aiid aA 
*« cnbiflg te tiwt^lftoe all the vi&miesy tri- 
** iwfiphii,re^atf:4%<yfiUhi(hmentsbfnira 
^^ The l^qd mo^l Uid doWn at &c en-^ 
^ l^pci ftf hispOffRSj iftief ^'««AfifTo /B»Ani 

« ^^ wliold vorfe, iMl4 19> witll * laoA re-? 
^< ]£iar]^ble oir^ ajid iroadui^, p$it into tha 
^^ qptoudxs of his f^resM^cA and vfKf^ perfons 
^^' pn fevery oecafiim " 

U^pijr the whsAe^ i^lytandei^, we majf 
f^i^ly ^eft» &at; the belief of a particu-' 
lar im>¥id^nce is fonmled upGrfi £ich pro«< 
habl^ reafims ds imy well juftify oiir a&nt. 
It w(»ild fcarce tberefbre be m£t fa re- 
nounce an opinidn, which afibrds fo firni^ 
a fuppprt to the^ foul iri thofe feafons 
t(^her4£iii ihe ftands moR, in need of afliil^ 
ance^ nierely becaufe it is not poffibie, in 
queftions of this kind, to folve every 
difficulty which attends them. If it be 
highly confonant to our general notions 
Da of 
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of the benevolence of the Deity (as high-* 
ly confohant it furely is) that he fhould not 
leave fo impotent a creature as man, to 
the fingle guidance of his own preca- 
rious faculties ; who would abandon a be- 
lief fo full of the moil: enHvehing cohfola- 
tioh, in cbiiipBaiice-with'th6fe metaphy- 
fical reifonings whidi'^e ufually calcula- 
ted raj^et^ *o filence, ^th^ to fetisfy, an 
humble incjuirer after tfUth ? Who indeed 
would' wifti to be convinced, that he ftands 
unguatded by thdt heaVddy Ihield, which 
can proteift him a^iift'^all the ailaults oF 
an injurious and mil^eVClent world ? The 
truth is, the belief of ^'a particular pfovi- 
dence is^^he moft animating perfuafion that 
the mitpi of man can ' embrace : it gives 
ftrei)gth*ilo 'our hopes, and firnmefs toiottr 
r^foluticHis; it fubdues the infolence of prd- 
ijperity, and draws out the fting ^f affli€ti-^ 
on. In a word, it is like the golden branch 
to which Virgir^ hero was difeifted, and 
affords the only fecure pafTport thix) the 
regions of darknefs and forrow, I am, &c. 
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• •:;::qq:: ? r.M .. J . :. • 'July ,'29, 1748. 

I^TrhtvMjwmiieri^Vfztis^^ I find 

LyOU( iare. gfownfodi an] adept in tlfe 
ecpult iartej atad t|i4t you take:a'laudabl0 
pleafore itt the anticrit and ingeni^ ftudy 
of iantftking €nd (olving Riddles* It is a fci- 
aide,: undoubtedlify of.nioft nccel&iy ac-< 
quire^onts and ddeircs to mafcc a, part in. 
tiiQ^^ducation'Q£;botir:&xes. . Thofe of 
yoBr§ may by this means very innocently, 
indulge their xifi«l curiofity of difcovcring 
andr^ifclpfing a fecretV whilft fuch amongft 
pur§ ;who have a, turn for deep ipeculations, 
and are fond of puzzling themfelves and 
otiberSi may cxerqife dieir faculties this way 
with wu<:h private fetisfadjion, and with- 
out the loaft difturbamee to the: public. It 
is; w^ Jart indeed, . jw^h; Jr would recom- 
iH^pdct-tQj^tlfc jenccftir^gement of both the 
oiiivei^es, { as it :afforfs the eafieft and 
ihort©fli!i0LC?tiiQdflf convey^ fome of the 
moft ufeful principles of logic, land toight 
the^S?|1? he^ introduced as aveiy prqper 
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fubftltute in. die room of thofe diy iyftems^ 
which are 9t prefent in vogue in thofo 
places of educatioDi. For^ as it cofifiils in 
difcovering truth updcr borrow^ appear- 
anccS) it might prove of wonderful^vadl 
tage in ev(?ry branch of learping^ hj faal^ 
tuating the mind to feparate dl forei^ 
)deas» an4 con&4^^tIy preierviog it fyatt^ 
that grand ipurce of cnor, t}S# being de^ 
ceived by iaife connecSjons, In Oiort^ Ti^ 
pioclea) ^ your favorite fcience cositains 
^e fum of all human policy; andasdieriel 
IS no paffing thro the woria without fome^ 
times mixing wi|h foo}$ and knaves { who 
would Jiot choofe to be malter of the enig-^ 
m^tical art, in order, on proper occafions> 
Do be able to lead afide craft and impetti* 
nence ftetn their aim^ by the convenient 
?utifid5 of a prudent di^uife ? It was the 
niaxim of a very i«ife jttince, ^lat ^* he 
^< who knows not how to dilTemble, kt^vfs^ 
^ not how to reign :*' and I defire yoa 
would receive it ^ mine, that he who 
•? know$ not how to nddte, knows not ho^ 
« to live;** 

BiTt befldes the general ufeftttebft of 
this 8rt;j it will hjisre ?t farther recommen- 
dation 
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datioo to ail true admirers of antiqui^, a$ 
being praftifed by the moft confiderable 
perfonagcs of early times. It is almoft 
three thoufand years ago fince Samfon 
propofed his fampus riddle ; tho the ad- 
ypcates for antient learning muft for- 
give me, if in tfii? article I attribute the 
Superiority to the moderns : for if we 
may judge of the fkill of the former irji 
iMs profound art by that remarkable ipe« 
mmn of it) the geniufes of thofe early age? 
werte 1^ rio means ^qual to thofe which our 
^es liave produced. But as a friend of 
miiie has lately finifhed, and intends very 
ihortly to pubUfh, a moft learned work in 
foliOi wherein he has fully proved that im- 
ppttant point) I will not anticipate the 
pleafure ypu will receive by perufing his 
euridus performance. In die mean while 
let it 136 remembred to the immortal glory 
of this ait, that the wifeft man, as well as 
the ^ateft prince that ever lived, is faid 
to have amufcd himfelf and a neighboring 
monartdh in trying the ftrength of each 
other's talents in this way j feveral riddles^ 
it fcei^Si having pafTed between Solomon 
and Bk^mi upon condition that he who 
P 4 faile4 
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failed in the folution ftiould incur a certainj 
penalty- It is recorded likewife of the 
great father of poetry, even the divine Ho-i 
mer himfelf, that he had a tafte of this fort; 
and we are told by a Greek venter of his 
life, that he died with vexation for not be- 
ing able tQ difcover a riddle, which wad 
propofed to him by fome fifhermen at a 
certain ifland called 16. 

I AM inclined to think, indeed, that the 
iantients in general were fuch admirers of 
this^rt, as to infcribe riddles upon their 
tpmb-ftones, and that not fatisfied with 
puzzling the world in their life-time, they 
bequeathed enigmatical legacies to the pub- 
lic after their deceafe. My conjecture is 
founded upon an antient infcription, which 
1 will venture to quote to you^, tho it 
is in Latin, as your friend and neighbor 
the antiquarian will,j I am perfuaded, be 
very glad of obliging you with a differta-^ 
tion upon it. Be pleafed then to afk him, 
whether he does not think that the foUow-p 
ing infcription favors my fentiments : 

VIATORES. OPTIMI. 

JIIS. NVGIS. GRYPHIS. AMBAGIBVSCJVE. 

MfilS. CONDONARE. POSCIMUS. 

" ^ floweye? 



i 
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However this may be, it is, certain that it 
was one of the great entertainments of 
the paftoral life, and therefore, if for no 
other reafon^ highly deferving the atten- 
tion of our modern Arcadians. You rcJ- 
member, I dare fay, the riddle whiich the 
Ihepherd Dametks propofcs to Maenalcas 
in Dryden s Virgil : 

^ay where ihe round of heavriy which all: 

contains^ 
To three Jhort ells on earth our fight re/irains : .1 
Tell That y arid rife a Fhcebusjor thy pains. 

This aenigma, which has exercifed the 
guelfes of many a learned critic, remains 
yet unexplained: which I mention, not 
only as an inftance of the wonderful pene-^ 
tration which "is neceflkry to render a nian 
a complete adept in this moft noble fcienc^ 
but as an incitement to you to femploy your 
fkill in attempting the folution. — And now, 
Timoclea, what will your grave friend fayi 
who reproached you, it feems, for your 
riddling genius, when he fhall find you are 
thus able to defend your favorite ftudy by 
die fuWimfe examples of kings, commen- 
tators, and poeis ? I am> &c, 

LET- 
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To Phidippu Sr 

ardlV, I im^ine, were yotr in 
earneft, when you required my 
ftou^ts upon friendfhip : foCy to give you 
the trueft idea of that generous intercourfe^ 
may I not juftly refer you back to the ftn^ 
dmentsofyour ownbeart? lamfure, at 
ieaft, I have learned to impmve my owa 
notions of that refined affedion>' by thofe 
infiances which I have obierved in your^ 
felf ; as it is ifmni thence I have received 
the ekareft convidion» that it derives all itsi 
flrength^md ftalnli^ from virtue and good^ 
lenfe. 

THEitt h not, perhaps, a quality more 
anoommon in die worlds than that which; 
is neceffiuy to form a man for this refined 
commerce : Sat hdWever fdciableaeis may 
be efteenied a juft diarad:eriftic of our fyc^ 
cies^ friendHftrfsj I am perfuaded, will 
fearce be found to enter into its general de-^ 
finition. The Qualification^ r^quifite tQ 
f^pport and conduA friend^bip in ail its 
ftrength and eittent^ do fiot feemto be fuf-^ 
ligiently diflfiifed among the humm race, 

to 
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t6 render them thfe diftiftguifhinjg; ttiarks ot 
manldnd 5 unlefs generofity and gcxxi-fenfe 
fliould be allowed (what they never caii 
be allowed) univerfally to prevail. On the 
contrary, how few are in poffeflSon of thofe 
moft amiable of endowments ? how few 
arie capable bf riiat noble efevation of mind, 
which raifes a man above thofe little jea^ 
Ibuiies and rivallhips that ihoot up ia the 
paths of common amities ? 
* WiB Ihoiild i!iot, indeed, &> often hear 
complaints of die incbnftancy and ialfenels 
of friends, if tiie world in general were 
plore cautious than they lifually are, ia 
forming connections of this kind. But the 
niisfortuhe is, our friendfhips are apt to be 
too forwarJy and thus either fall off in the 
bloflbm,^ or never arrive at juft maturify* It ^ 
is an excellent piece of advice therefore^ 
0iat the poet Martial gives upon this occa** 
^on : 

Tu tdntum infpkt qid novus paratur^ 
An poffit fieri \ct}xsfidaUs^ 

We Rfe I tt> make trial of any perfon's 
^qualifications for an union of fo much deli- 
lP9cy> tfecre is |io part of his conduft I 

would 
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would iponer fingle out, than to obferve 
him in his referitments. And this, not 
upon the maxim frequently advanced, 
" that the beft friends make the bittereft 
" enemies 5" btit, on the contrar}^ be- 
caufe I am perfuaded, that he who is ca- 
pable of being a bitter enemy, can nevei; 
pofTefs the. neqefiary virtues that conftitutj^ 
a true, friend, t For muft he not want gc- 
neroiity^that moft eflential principle of an 
amicable coiijbiifiation) whp can be fb mea«: 
as to. indulges ipiritof/^///<?^revengej and 
coolly triurnph' in the.oppreffion of an ad- 
verfary ? Accordingly there is no circum- 
ft^nce ,in the charadler of the excellent 
A^ricola, that gives me a higher notion of 
the true heroifln of his mind, than what; 
the hiftorian pf his life mentions concern-^ 
ing his coriciud: ill this particular inftance-. 
Ex Iracundia (fays Tacitus) nihil fupererat :^ 
pcrefuni et Jilentium ejus non timeres. His' 
elevated fpirit was too great to fufFer his t€^ 
fent;pient t6 fiirvive the occafioii^6f it jv.ahd 
thofe who provoked his indignation had 
nothing to apprehend fro^^^Mp J^ff^ ^^ 
filent workings of unextinguiflied njialica^ ' 
But the. prance, it muft ,be,;.ojviLcd (^^ 

mp$ 



liaps 1 rai^ht-liave Taid/ thb prindple too) 
of the world riins ftrongly on thb fide of 
the contrary dHpofition : and thtis,^ in op- 
pofition 'to^that generous fentiment of 'yout 
admired orator, which I have fo often 
heard you quote with applaiife, bur 'fridnd- 
fliipd are'mori:al, whilft it is our tenmitics 
only^ that never die. • • - :::>:.:t 

: BtrT though judgment muft coHeft the 
mateft-ials of this goodly ;ftru6lure,' it is af- 
feftiori t&ia?t gives the ceipent ;- and pafSbn 
lEis well* ^ is ¥e«foh fhouM- concur in fonh^ 
Jag a firm^ sWil lafting coalition. Hence; 
perhap$i-itis,' -that hot only ^e moft pow- 
erful birt-'^e riioft laftirig friendfhips, arb 
Bfually the produce of the^ early feafoftcif 
our lives, when we are riioft fufcepribler 
of the warm'^alnd affedtioiiate impreflibml' 
The connexions, into \vhich we /enter in 
any after-period, decreafe' in ftrengffi !as| 
dur paflions -abate in hcat;^ iind there is* 
not, I believe, a fingle inftance of a^tigo* 
rous friendftiip that ever ftruc'k root in a 
bofom chilled by years. How irretrievable 
then is the lofs of thofe beft and faireft ac- 
quifitions of our youth? Seneca, taking no- 
tice of Auguftus Ciaefar's lamenting, upon 
- a cer- 
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|i perUiA Qccafiop, the death of M^eefli* 
iu)d Agrippa^ obferves, th$t hf , who ^uld 
loftaatl]^ repair the defirudtion of who|«i 
fleets ^nd armies^ and bid Romc^ after a 
getiera^ conflagration, rife Qut of htr aAie$ 
even with pipre iuflre than t>i2f^ w^syel 
unable, during a whole life;,, tp fl|l up ^K>f$ 
lafling vacancies in his fHen4{hip : A ref 
Q^xSwn, which r^fminds md of rf^newing 
niy fpUcits^tiqins, 1^^ you would he toor^ 
ca^fiou^ i^: hs^^^n^^^ life whidb I havdi 
^ m^y reafon^ to love and ho^ipr. For 
wfi^eyer ^ aocidant of thp ^f^e kind 
il^( fe^omte (and wh$^ o^r accident caii 
fcj^ate) the happy unioiv wh^ch h^ fo 
Ippg fuhiiftcd between U8 1 where ihall Ir 
tptri^je fo fpyere ^ lofs^ ? ?' am utterly in* 
d^lpq^ to eiu^ inftp new hahitudes^ and 
Oftcnd the little circle of my friendships i 
happy if I may b^^ prpferve it firm and un-^ 
h^ol^ $0 the cloiiiig tnommx Qf ttxy life f 
Adieu* 



Let- 
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To HORTENSIUS. 

Auguftii, 1742. 
VF any thing, could tempt me to read the 
•^ Latin poem you mention, it ^ould be 
your recommendation. But ihall I venture 
to owQ, that I havie no tafte fox modem 
compositions of that kind ? There is one 
objedion which always remains with me 
againi^ diem> and which I have never yeC 
found caufe to renounce : no trae genius, 
I am perfuaded, would &thmit to write 
any confiderable poem in a dead language* 
A poet who glows lyith the genuine fire 
of a warm and lively imagination^ will find 
die copiouihefs of his own native Engliih 
fearce fufficient to convey'his ideas in all 
their ftrength and energy. The mod: com^ 
prehenfive language links under the wei^ 
of great conceptions ; and a pregnant ima« 
gination difdains to ftint the natural grpwtii 
of her thoughts, to the confined ftandaid of 
claffical expreflion. An ordinary genius, 
indeed, may be humbly contented to pur- 
fue words thro indexes and didionaries, 

and 
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and tamely borrow phrafes from Horacfi 
and Virgil; but could the elevated inven- 
tion of Milton, or the brilliant- fenfe of 
Pope, have inglorioufly fubmitted to lower* 
the force and niajefly of tHe ihoft exalted 
and nervous fentiments, to the fcanty mea-f- 
fure of die Roman dialed:? For copioufiiefa 
hhy na means in the number of thofe ad- 
> vantages which attend the Latin language ; 
as many of the antients have both confefled 
and lamented. Thus Lucretius and Seneca 
complain of its^ deficiency with reip?<ft to 
fubjedts of philofophy ; as Pliny the youn- 
ger ownfe he foundit incap3;ble of furnifhing 
him with proper terms, in compofitions 
of wit and humor. But if the* Romans 
thehifelves found their language thus penu- 
rious, in its entire and mofl ample fupplies> 
how much more contrafted muft it be to 
us; who are only in pofleflion of its broken 
and fcattered remains ? 
-: To fay truth, I have obferved in mofE 
df the modem Latin poems which I have 
iccldentally run over, a remarl^able bar- 
rennefs of ientiment, and , have generally 
found the poet degraded into the parodift- 
Jt is ufuallythq little dealers on ParnafTus^ 

who 
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who have not a fufficlent ftock of genius to 
launch out into a more enlarged commerce 
with the Mufes, that hawk about thefe 
claffical gleanings. The ftyle of thefe per- 
formances always puts me in mind of Har- 
lequin's fnuiF, which he coUeded by bor- 
rowing a pinch out of every man's box he 
could meet, and then retailed it to his cu- 
ftomers under the pompous title'of tabac de 
miUejkurs. Half a line from Virgil or Lu- 
cretius, pieced out with a bit from Horace 
or Juvenal, is generally the motly mixture 
which enters into compofitions of this fort. 
One may apply to thefe jack-daw poets 
with their ftolen feathers, what Martial 
fiiys to a contemporary plagiarift : 
Stat contra diet t que tibi tua paginal Fur es. 
This kind of theft, indeed, every man 
muft neceflarily commit, who fets up for 
a poet in a dead language. For to exprefs 
himfelf with propriety, he muft not only 
be fure that cvtiy Jingle word which he ufes, 
is authorized by the beft writers 5 but he 
TOuft not even venture to throw them out 
of that particular combination in which he 
finds them connedted t otherwife he may 
fall into the moft barbarous folecifms. To 

E explain 
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explain my meaning by an inftance from 
modem language : the French words aren^ 
and rive, are both to be met with in their 
approved authors ; and yet if a foreigner, 
unacquainted with the niceties of that lan- 
guage, Ihould take the Liberty of bringing 
thpfe two words together as in the follow- 
ing vcrfe, 

Surlarivedufleun>eamajfant deParenei 
he would be expofed to the ridicule, not 
only of the critics, but of the moil ordinary 
mechanic in Paris. For the idiom of the 
French tongue will not admit of the expreA 
iaonfur la rive dujteuve^ but requires the 
phrafe^r le bordde la riviere \ as they never 
fay amajfer de t arene^ but du fable. The 
fame obfervation may be extended to all 
languages whether living or dead. But a&, 
no reafonings from analogy^ can be of the 
leafl force in determining the idiomatic pro- 
prieties of any language whatfoever^ a nao- 
dern Latin poet has ho other method of be- 
ing fure to avoid abfurdities of this kind, 
than to take whole phrafes as he finds them 
formed to his hands. Thus inftead of ac- 
commodating his expreffion to his fenti- 
^ ment (if any he fhould have) he muft ne- 
ceflkrily bend his fentiment to his expref- 

fion> 
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£on^ a$ he is not at liber^ to fbike out in-^ 
to that bol4i^is of (fyle, and digfe unex-^ 
peded combinations of words, which give 
fuch grace and en^rg^ 1^ the thoughts q£ 
weiy trqp genius. True genius, indeed, is 
as much difcovered by %le, as by any other 
diftih^bn^ and every emine^it writer, withj^ 
out indulging any nnwarr^ted liceQces^ 
has a language which he derives from him- 
felfy and which is peculiarly and literally 
hispwn. 

I woiJLD recommend therefore to thefc 
empty echoes of die antients, which owe 
tfieir voice to the ruins of Rome, the advice 
of an old philofopher to an affeded orator 
of his times : Five tnoribus prateritis^ faid 
he, loquere verbis prajentibm. Let thefe 
poet^ form dieir condudl, if they pleafe, by 
the manners of the antients \ but if they 
would prove their genius, it muft be by the 
language of the moderns. I would not how- 
ever have you imagine, that I exclude all 
merit from a qualification of this kind. To 
be ikilled in the mechanifin of Latin verfe, 
is a talent, I confefs, extremely worthy of a 
pedagpgiie 5 as it is an exercife of fingular 
advantage to iiis|>upils. I am^ 6dc. ^ 

E a LET- 
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^ 7b Am ASIA. 

,/ K.. ^ ..., Ju'yS, 1744. ' 

TE, goad manners will not juftify my long 
^ filence^.poUcy a]f Jeaft wfl^^^ 
muftqopfefs, there jsrlbme prudence in not 
ownijfig %,debt oncls incapat>le of. paying. 
I have the mortification indeed to And my- 
felf engaged in a commerce, which I have 
not a fufncient fund to f^^ tho' I mud 

add at the fame time, if you expert an equal 
return of entertainment for that w^hichyour 
letters afford, I know not where you. will 
find a correfpohdent. You* will fcarcely at 
leaft Ibblc for him in the defart, or hope for 
any thing very lively from a man who is 
obliged to feek his compariions among the 
dead. You who dw6ll in a land flowina 
wkh'mirth and good humor, meet with 
many a gallant occurrence worthy of re- 
cord f biit what can a village produce, which 
Is morc famous for fepofe than for acftiori, 
and is^io much behind the mariners of the 
prHfent^age,^ as fcafce to have got out of the 
fxmpUcity of the'fiiA ?"The utmoft of our 
** "^ . humor 
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humor nfes no higher than punch; and all 
that we4now of Affemblies, is once a year 
round our Maytpole. Thus unqualified, 
as I am, to contril?ute to ymr amufement, 
I am as much at a lofs to fupply my own 5 
and am obliged to have recourfe to a thou- 
fand ftratagems to help me off with thofe 
lingering hours^ which run fo fwiftly, it 
feenas, by you,' As one cannot always, you 
knoWrrhp playing at pufh-pin, I fometimes 
employ myfelf with a lefs philofbphical di- 
vctfidn 5 and either purfue butterflies, or 
hunt rhymes, as the weather and the fea- 
Ibn permit. This morning not proving 
very favorable to my fports of the field^ I 
contented myfelf with thqfp under covert > 
and as I ara not at prefent fupplied with 
any thing better for your entertainment, 
will you fufFer nie to fet before you fome 
of my game? 

A T A L E. 

ER E Saturn's fons were yet difgrac'd, 
, And heathen gods were all the tafle. 
Full oft (we read) 'twas J9ve's high will 
To take the air on Ida's hiU- 
It chang'd, as once with ferious ken 
He view'd from thence the ways of men, 
E 3 He 
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He faw (atid pity touched his breaft) 
The world by three foul fiends poStft. 
Pale Difcord there, and FoUy vam. 
With haggard ^/V^, upheld tilieirrdgri^- 
Irhen forth he fent his fummons high. 
And caird a fenate of the flcy. 
Round as the winged Orders preft, 
Jove thus his facred mind expreft; 
*< Say, which of all this fhining ti-ain 
«^ Will Virtues conflid hard fuftam ?' 
<* For fee ! (he drooping takes her flight, 
^« While not a god fupports her right/' 
He paused — when from amidft the fky, 
Wity Imecence^ znd Harmony^ 
With one united zeal arofe. 
The triple tyrants to oppofe. 
That inftant from the realms of day. 
With genVous fpeed, they took their way : 
To Britain's ifle direft their car. 
And enter'd with the evening ftar* 

Beside the road a manfion flood, 
Defended by a circling wood. 
Hither, difguis'd, their fteps they bend, 
In hopes, perchance, to find a friend. 
Nor vain their hope ^ for records fay 
Worth ne'er from thence was turn'd away. 
They urge the traveler's common chance, 
And Q^^vy piteous plea advance. 

The 
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The artful tale that fFit had feign d, 
jAidmittance eafy foon obtain'd. 

The dame who own'd, adqrn'd the place ; 
Three blooming daughters added grace. 
The firft, with gentleft manners bleft 
And temper fweet, each heart poffeft ; 
Who vie w'd her, catch'd the tender flame ; 
And fofi Amaik was her name. 
In fprightly fenie and p6lifh*d air. 
What maid with Mira might compare ? 
While Lucia's eyes, and Lucia's lyre. 
Did unrefifted love^ in:^ire. 

Imagine now the table clear. 
And mirth in ev'ry iace appear : 
The fong, the tale, the jeft went rounc^ 
The riddle dark, the trick profound. 
Thus each admiring and admir'd, 
The hofts and guefts at length retir'd ; 
When Wit thus ipake her fifter-train : 
" Faith, friends, our errand is but vain— 
** Quick let us meafure back the Iky j 
** Thefe nymphs alone may well fupply 
•* fFit, Innocence, and Harmony.** 



} 



You fee to what expedient folitude has 

reduced me, when I am thus forced to 

ftring rhymes, as boys do birds eggs^ in ois 

, E 4 der 
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der to while away my idle hours. But a 
gayer fcene is, I truft, approaching, and 
the day will fhortly, I hope, arrive, when 
I ihall only complain that it fteals away too 
faft. It is not from any improvement in 
the objefts which furround me, that I ex- 
pert this wondrous change ; nor yet that a * 
longer familiarity will render them more 
agreable. It is from a promife I received]! 
that Amafia will vifit the Hermet in his cell, 
and difperfe the gloom of a folit^re by the 
chearfulnefs of her convcrfation. What in- 
ducements fhall I mention to prevail with 
you to haften that day ? (hall I tell you, that 
I have a bower 'X)ver-arched with wood- 
bine ? that I have an oak which is the fa- 
vorite haunt of a dryad? that I have a plan- 
tation, which flourifhes with all the ver- 
dure of May, in the midft of all the cold ' 
of December ? Or, may I not hope that 
rhave fomething ftill more prevailing with 
you than all thefe, as I can with truth af- 
fhre you that I have a heart which is faith- 
fully yours, &;c. 
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LETTER XIII. 
7a Philote s. 

AMONG all the advantages which attend 
friendfiiip, there is not one more 
valuable than the liberty it admits in laying 
open die various affeftions of one's mind, 
without referve or difguife. There is fome- 
thing in difclofing to a friend die occafional 
emotions of one's heart, that wonderfully 
contributes to (both and allay its perturba- 
tions, in all its mbft penfive or anxious mo- 
ments. Nature, indeed, feems to have ca^ 
us with a general difpofition to communi- 
cation : though at the lame time it muft be 
acknowledged, there are few to whom one 
may be fafely communicative. Have I not 
reafon, then, to efteem it as one of the moft 
defirable circumftances of my life, that I 
dare, without fcruple, or danger, tbtnk aloud 
to Philotes ? It is merely to exercife that 
happy privilege, I now take up my pen 5 and 
you muft expedt nothing in this letter but 
the picture of my heart in one of its Iplenetic 
hours. There are certain feafons, perhaps, 
in every njan's life, when he is diflatisfied 
/ with 
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with hhnfclf and every thing around him j 
without being able td give a fubftantial rea- 
fon for being fo : at leaft I am unwilling 
to think, that this daf k^4oud, which at pre- 
fent hangs over my mind, is peculiar to my 
conftitution, and never gathers in any breaflr 
but my own. It is much more, however, 
my concern to diffipate this vapor i» my- 
felf^ than to difcpver that it ibmetimes arifes 
in others : as there is no di^xsfition a man 
would rather endeavor to cherifh, than a 
conflant aptitude of being pleafed. But my 
practice will not always credit my philofo-- 
phy ; and I find it much eafier to point out 
niy diftempcr than to remove it. After all. 
Is it not a mortifying confideration, that the 
powers of reafbn fhould be leis prevalent 
than thoie of matter; and that a page of Se- 
neca cannot raife the fpirits, when a pint of 
claret will ? It might, methinks, fomewhat 
abate the iniblence of human pride to con- 
fider, that it is but increafing or dimi- 
nifhing the velocity of certain fluids in th* 
animal machine^ to elate the foul with the 
gayeft hopes, or fink her into the deepeft 
defpair ; to deprefs the hero into a cowardj 
or advance the coward into a hero. It is tp 

fome 
' a 
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feme fuch mechaniGal caufe I am indinod 
Co attribute die prefent gloomineis of my 
mind : at the fame time I will confeis^ there 
is fomethiiig in that very coniideration 
which gives iltength to the fit^ and ren* 
ders it fo much die nxore difficult to> throw 
oflF. For, tell me, is it not a difcouraging 
refledion to find one's folfjervile (as Shake- 
^ear cxpreffes it) to every Jkyey infiuence^ 
and the fport of every paltry atom ? to owe 
the eafe of one's mind not only to the dit- 
pofition of one's own body, but almoft to 
, that of every other which furrounds us ? 
Adieji. 



LETTER XIV. 
To Orontes. 

TH E pafl&ge you quote is entirely in 
my fentimcnts. I agree both with that 
celebrated author and yourfelf,that our Ora- 
tory is by no means in a ftate of perfedion : 
and, tho it has much ftrength and foliditjr, 
that it may yet be rendered far more po-e 
liihed andaffeding. The growth, indeed, 
•of eloquence, even in thofe countries where 
ihe florifhcd -moft, has ever been exceeds 

ingly 
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ingly flow, Athens had been in pofleflion of 
all the other polite improvements, long be- 
fore her pretenfions to the perfuafive arts 
were in any degree confiderable ; as the 
eaflieft orator of note ambng the Romans 
did not appear fooner than about a century 
before Tully. 

That great mafter of perfuafion, tak^ 
ing notice of this remarkable circumftance, 
affigns it as an evidence of the fuperior diffi- 
culty of his favorite art, Poffibly there may 
be fome truth in the obfervation : but what- 
ever the caufe be, the faft, I believe, is un- 
deniable* Accordingly eloquence has by 
. no means made equal advances in our own 
country, with her fifter arts ; and tho we 
have feen fome excellent poets, and a few 
good, painters rife up amongft us, yet I know 
not whether our nation can fup^ly us with a 
Irngle Orator of deferved eminence. One 
cannot but be furprifed at this, when it. is 
confidered, that we have a profeffion fet 
apart for the purpofes of perfuafion^ and 
which not only affords the moft animating 
and interefting topics of rhetoric, but 
wherein a talent of this kind would prove 
the likclieft, perhaps, of any other to ob- 
tain thofe ambitious prizes which were 

thought 
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Aought to contribute fo much to the 
fiiccefsful progrefs of ahtient eloquence. 

Among the principal 'dcfefts of our 
Englifti orators, their general difregard of 
harmony hiis, I think, been the leaft ob- 
ferved. It would be injuftice indeed to de- 
ny that we have fome performances of this 
kind amongft us, tolerably mufical : but it 
niuft be acknowledged at the lame time, 
that it is niore the efFeft of accident than 
defign, and rather a proof of the power of 
our language, than of the art of our orators. 

Dr. Tillbtibn, who is frequently men- 
tioned as haying carried this Ipecies of elo- 
quence to it*s higheft perfedion, feems to 
have had no fort of notion of rhetorical 
numbers : • apd may I venture, Orontes, to 
add, without hazarding the imputation of 
an ajffeded fingularity, that I think no man 
had ever lefs preitenfions to genuine oratory, 
than this celebrated preacher. If any thing 
could raife a flame of eloquence in the. 
breaft of an orator, there is no occafion, up-^ 
on which one fhould imagine it would be 
more likely to break out, than in celebra- 
ting departed merit : yet the two fermons 
which he preached upon tliQ death of 

Dr. 
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Dr. Gooch and Dr. Whitchot arc as cojcl 
and languid performances as were ever, 
perhaps, produqed upon fuch an ani- 
mating fubjed. One cannot indeed but 
regret, that he, who abounds with fuch 
noble and generous Sentiments, fhould 
want the art of iettmg them oft with all 
the advantage they deferve; that the fub-* 
lime in morals ihould not be ajtteodeii 
with a fuitable elevation of language* The 
truth however is, his words^ are frequently^ 
ill chofen, and aknofl always ill placed;^ 
his periods are both tedious ^ud unhar- 
mpnious^ as his imetaphors are generally 
mean, and often ridiculous. It were caiy 
fo produce numberlefs inftances in fup«* 
port of this aflertion. Thus in his fermon 
preached before Queen Anne, when flje 
was Princefs of Denmark, he talks ofjquee- 
zing a parable, thrufiing religion by^ dri^ 
ving a AviO: bargain with God, Jharking 
JhiJ:ts^ &CC. and ipeaking of the day of judg- 
ment, he defcribes the world as cracking 
about our ears. I cannot however but ac- 
knowledge, in juftice to the oratorical cha- 
radler of this rndft valuable prelate, that 
there is a noble fimplicity in Ibme few of 

his 
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his fennons ; as his excellent di&ourfe on 
Jmcerity deferv^ to be mentioned with 
particular applanie. 

But to fhew his deficiency in the article 

i am coniidering at prefent, the following 

ftrifture will be fufficient, among many 

others that might be cite^ to the £mfie pur- 

pofe. " One might be apt," fays he, " to 

^^ diink at firft view, that this parable was 

» wer^nej and wanted fomething of a due 

" decorum ; it being hardly credible, that 

" a man, after- he had been fo mercifully 

^^ and generoufly dealt witbalj as upon his 

" humble requeft to have fo huge a debt lb 

" freely forgiven, fliould, whiLft the me- 

" mory* of fo much mercy was frefh upon 

" him, even in the very next moment, 

'^ handle his feilow-fervant, who had made 

" the fame humble requefl: to him which 

" he had dtme to his lord, with fb much 

** roughnefs and cruelty, for fb inconfider- 

« able a fum-" 

This whole period (not to mention' 
otfier objedions which might juflly be raif- 
ed againfl: it) is unmufical throughout; but 
the concluding members, which ought to 
have been particularly flowing, are mofl 
mifarably loofc and disjointed. . If the de- 
licacy 



/ 
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licacy of TuUy's ear was fo exquifitely re- 
fined, as not always to be fatisfied even 
when he red Demofthenes s how would 
it have been offended at the harfhnefs and 
difibnance of fo unharmonidus a fentence ? 

Nothing, perhaps, throws our elo-. 
quence at a greater diftance fix)m that of. 
the antients, than this Gothic arrangement) 
as thofe wonderful effedts, which fometimes 
attended their elocution, were in all proba- 
bility, chiefly owing to their ikill in mufical 
concords. It was by the charm of numbers, 
united with the ftrength of reafon, that 
Tully confounded the audacious Catiline, 
and lilenced the eloquent Hortenfius. It was 
this that deprived Curio of all power of re- 
coUedion, when he rofe up to oppofe that 
great mafler of enchanting rhetoric : it was 
this, in a word, made even Caefar himfelf 
tremble a ; nay, what is yet more extraordi- 
nary, made Caefar alter his determined pur- 
pofe, and acquit the man he had refolved 
to condemn. 

You will not fufpedt that I attribute too 
much to the power of numerous compofi- 
tion, when you recoiled: the inftance which 

* See Tally's Letters^ vol. ii. p. 365. not. 9. 

Tully 
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TuUy produces of its wonderful effeft. He 
informs us, you may remember, in one of 
his rhetorical treatifes, that he was himfelf 
a witnefs of its influence as Carbo was once 
haranguing to the people. When that orator 
pronounced the following fentence, patris 
diShdm fapienSy temeritas filii cSmfirSiSvif, 
it was aftonifhing, fays he, to obferve the ' 
general applaufe which followed that har« 
monious clofe. A modem ear, perhaps, 
would not be much aflfedted upon this oc* 
cafion; and, indeed, it is more than pro* 
bable, that we are ignorant of the art of 
pronouncing that period with its genuine 
emphaiis and cadence* We are certain, 
however, that the mufic of it tonfifted in 
the (Ucboree with which it is terminated : \ 
for Cicero himfelf afliires us, that if the 
final meafure had been changed, arid the 
words placed in a different order, their 
whole effeft would have been abfblutely 
deftroyed. 

Th is art was firft introduced among the 
Greeks by Thrafmiaehus, tho fome of the 
admirers of Ifocrate^ attributed the inven- 
tion to that orator. It does not appear to 
have been obferved by the Romans till near 

F the 
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the times of TuUy, and even then it was by 
BO means uniyer&Uy received^ The antient 
and le^ numerous manner of compofition^ 
had ftill many adihirers, idio were fuch en- 
diuiiafls to antiquity as to adopt her very 
defe^; A di^iition of die lame idnd may, 
pcdbaps, prevent its being received widi us j 
and while the archbifhop fhall miaintaih his 
audiprity as an orator, it is not to be expeft-^ 
cd that any great advancement will be made 
in this Ipecics of eloquence. That ttrcngth 
of underflanding likewife^ and iblidity of 
reaibn, which is ib eminently our national 
chara<9:crilHc, may add ibmewhat to the 
difficulty of reconciling us to a ftudy of tEas 
kind ; as at firft gknce it may feem to lead 
ah orator from his grand and principal aim, 
and tempt him to make a facrifice of fehfe 
to found. It muft be acknowledged, in- 
deed, that in the times whidi fiicceedcd the 
diflbiutibri of the lioman republic, this art 
was fo perverted from its true end as to be- 
come the fingle ftudy of their enervated ora- 
tors. J^liriy the younger often complains of 
this contemptible affeftation j and the polite 
author of that elegant dialogue which, widi ' 
very little probability, is attributed cither to 

Tacitus 
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Tdcitus or Quinftilian, aflures us it was the 
ridiculous boaft of eertain orators in the time 
t)f the declenfion of genuine eloquence, that 
their harangues were capable of being fet to 
muikr, and fung. upon the fbi?e. But it muil 
be rcmembred, that the true end of this 
art I am recommending, is to aid, not to 
fuperiede reafon ; that it is ib iar from be- 
ing n^ceflarily effeminate, that it not onlys 
ddds grace but ftrength to the powers of 
perfiiafion. For this purpofe Tully and 
Quindtilian, thofe great mafters of nume- 
rous compofition, have laid it down as a 
fixeid and invariable rule, that it mufl; neVer 
appear the effcft of labor in the orator ^ that 
the tuneful flow of his periods muft always 
feem the cafual refult of their diipofltion ; 
and that it is the higheft offence agaixift the 
art, to weaken the expreffion in order to 
^ve a more mufical tone to the cadence* 
In fhort, that no unmeaning words are to 
be thrown in merely to fill up the requifite 
tneafure> but that they mufl flill rife in 
ienfe as they improve in found. I ^m, &c. 
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2^ C L E O R A. 

Auguft ir, 1738. 

TH o it is but a few hours fince I parted 
from my Cleora ; yet I have already, 
you fee, taken up my pen to write to her. 
You muft not expedt, however, in this, or 
in any of my future letters, that I fay fine 
tilings to you ; fince I only intend to tell you. 
true ones. My heart is too full to be regu- 
lar, and too fincere to be ceremonious. I 
have changed the manner, not the ftyle of 
my former converfations: and I write to 
you, as I ufed.to talk to you, without form 
or art. Tell me then, with the fame un-* 
diifembled fincerity, what eiFe<ft this ab- 
fence has upon your ufual chearfulnefs ? as 
I will honeftly confeis on my own part, 
that I am too interefted to wifh a circum- 
flance fo little confiftent with my own re- 
pofe, fhould be altogether reconcileable to 
yours. I have attempted, however, to pur- 
fue your advice, and divert myfelf by the 
fubjedt you recommended to my thoughts : 
-but it is impoffible, I perceive, to turn off 

■ ' the 
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the mind at once from an objeft, which it 
has long dwelt upon with plcafure. My 
heart, like a poor bird which is hunted 
from her neft, is ftill returning to the place 
of its afFe<ftion§, and after fome vain effbrts 
to fly off, fettles again where all its cares 
and all its tendernefs are centered. Adieu. 
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2S Philotes. 

Auguftao,i73g. 

I PEAR I (hall lofe all my credit with 
you as a gardener, by this ipeduiien 
which I venture to fend you of the produce 
of my walls. The fnails, indeed, have had 
more than their fh^re of my peaches and 
neSarines this feafon: but will you not 
fmile when I tell you> that I deem it a jbrt 
of cruelty to fuffer them to be deftrcyjred ? 
1 fhould fcarce dare ta acknowledge diis 
we^khefs (as the generality of the world, 
no doubt, would call it) had I not experi- 
enced, by many agreable inftanccs, -that I 
jiiay'fafely lay open to you every Jehtiment 
of my heart. To confefs the truth Ihen^ 
F 5 I have 
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I have fomc fcruples with rcjlpeft to the liw 
berty we affumc in the unlimited deAmc-* 
tion of thcfe lower orders of exiftence. I 
know not upon what principle of reafon 
^nd juftice it 13, that mankind have founded 
their right over the lives, of every creature 
that is placed in a fubordinate rank of being 
to themfelves. Whatever claim they may 
have in right of food and ielf<pdefence, did 
they extend their privilege no farther than 
thofe articles would reafonably carry them, 
numberlpfs beings might enjoy their lives io 
peace> who fire now deprived of them by 
the moft wantpn and unnecciTary cruelties, 
I cannot, indeed, difcover why it Ihould be 
diought lefs inhuman to cruih to death a 
harmlefs infcd, whofe fingle offence is that 
he eats the food which nature has prepared 
for his fufbsnance, than it would be, were I 
to kill any more bqiky creature for the fame 
reafon. There are few tempers fo hardened 
to the impreffions of humanity, as not to 
ihudder at the thought of the latter; and 
yet th? fprnaer is univerially pra(ftifed with» 
<)ut the^ leaft check of compaffion. This 
feems to arife frppi.the gro^ error of fup-- 
i ppfing, tj>at every qriejiture is really in itfelf 

con-» 
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Conteii)|)j^e> whi^li^jb^ to be doatb-'. 
ed with a body hk&^iteij difpn^fortk^paff ^ 
to our owfi J ,iK>t ^gu^4f(^mg^^^^ 
Kttk. ate merely rel^bii^^ But tlie; ip^^ 

imi^He S|iakeipeai^wifGigI4 tcatii, ^« that 
tbeipoorhkkA ti^i v^e tread lipm^ 

AsidtiBS if h^titfoivm 00^ 
pbe&at iinagmadon^rfa^ fi^ppcotcdb^ |he 
dsfetK^ericsof th^niQft&npf^ ; 

for^ th^t k eM»y ' teafon lb faelkVe that the 
icSi^tlikis of inany ix^^ 
tildli G^ cr^tnres 6^^ vbAit eniai^ di^ 
niiinfidns ;^ peiiiap^ cvbn^^ te^ Thci 

Mifi^pttif^; for infbixtc, idds itfeif raondy^ 
uivdn^lEi^t^tcmdi ; andthefiiail ga* 
ihas Sn iier horh^ vpoiotlhb leaft appioadi 
of ybn^ h)and. Art i^.lfaeff: die ftroogeft 
indkatipxis dF Mrrr ieofifaili^ ? and 1$ it m^ 
evideoH^iof rarr, thkt we are not dieiefofi^ 
indagcd ^Itireat diem madi a mwe ^fiopl* . 
tbim^'tendemds?! ,> i . 

IifasfktreEKidypltafidil?^ 
met with the other day iiihonfiftMaittiug^; 
lliat'^dbd^s^tturedatithor^j tfiit 

thdre isea ccrt^ g8sM»if>ciami pf ia^blclF^; 
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and bencvolenee which every fp^cies of 
creatures has a right to from us. It is to . 
be regretted that this generous maxim is 
not more attended to, in the affair of edu- ^ 
cation, and preffed home upon tenderminds 
in its full extent and latitude. I am far, 
indeed, from thinking that the early delight 
whicli children difcover in tormenting flies, 
&c. is a mark of any: innate cruelty of tem-k 
per J becaufe tibis turn m&y be accounted 
foe upon other principles, and it is entertaiji- . 
ing unworthy notions of the Deity to fup- 
pofe he forms mankind with a propenfity to 
the moft deteftable of all difpofitions. But 
' moft certainly, by being unreftraincd in 
fports of this kind, they may acquire by 
habit, what they never would have learned 
from nature, and grow up into a confirm- 
ed inattention to evtry kind of fuffering 
but their own. Accordingly the fuprcme 
court of judicature at Athens thought an 
inftapce of this fort not below its cogni- 
zance, and puniflied a boy for putting out 
the eyes of a poor bird, that had unhappily 
fallen into his hands. 

•It might be of fervice therefore, it 
/hbuklfeem;! in ordo^ to awaken as early 
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as poflible in children an cxtenfive fenfc 
of humanity, to give diem a view of fe-' 
veral forts of infefts as they may be magni- 
fied by the affiftance of glatfes, and to fliew 
them that the fame evident marks of wif- 
dom arid goodiiefs prevail in the formation 
c^the mihuteft infed, as in that of the moft 
enormous Ldviathan: that they are equalty 
fumifiied with whatever is neceflary not on- 
ly to the prefervation but the happinefs of 
rfieir Iwsirigs in that clafs of eaaftence to 
which providence has* afllghed them : in a 
i^ord, that the whole conftru^on of their 
reipedive organs diftitiftly proclaims them 
the objefts of the divine benevolence, and^ 
therefore that they jiiftly, ought to be ib of 
ours. I am, &c. 



LE T T E R XVIL 
To the fatne. 

Feb. 1, 1738. 

YOU fe6 how much I truft to your 
good-nature and your judgment whilft 
I am the only perfon, perhaps, among 
your friends, who have ventured to omit a 

congra- 
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congramliatkHt in form* I am iiot> how-«^ 
C¥€r, intenticmally guilty ; for I really de-> 
£gfted you % vifit before now : bat hear-i- 
ing that your ac^aifitsmce iiowed in vs^n 
yonffrom all qu^ters^ I thought it would ^ 
be more agreable to you as well as fo tnj-^^ 
felf» if I wait^ till the imii^tion was^ 
abfllted^ But if I have not joined in the gpK , 
fterM voi<;:e of jcongratulado^ ^ I have not». 
li)ow^3^i omitted thf fincerefi: tho filen^ : 
^^he$> whkji:£:i0iK]^hip Cat> fuggeft iipoor ^ 
the ^cafiofi:; |]^^4: 1 not long fi^cc fcNT^. 
£tk9A ^e: region^, of poetry^ I ' would tel|. r 
yp^j In this iapj^ge of that ^oujitryy how ; 
ofitea ][;havfr iaidi, map 

aUbeevny 
Jtnd happy iOf^ellatiom on thai tpar 
MedJbeirfele^efi infiuinul- Mijlt. -* 

Fut plain. pro& Will dO' as Wc^ fbr plaitt 
truth : and diere is jio occaJSon for any art 
to perfuade you; that you hiave upon every 
©CGurrencfi of your life, my beft good wiihes^ 
I hope shortly to ]£bve ari'O|(p@i^|ui9ty^'0(^ 
maiing myfelf better knowi^ td Afpafiji 
When I am fp, I fhall' rejoice with. her>>; 
%m^ the choice ihe has made bf a mdn> fron> 

, whona 
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wliom I vnH undertake to pcomife ber 4itt 
the happin^S) which the ibte (he has €n« 
tered iato can afibrcL Thus much I do 
not fcn^le to iay of her hufba^d tc^^; 
the reft I had rather iay ta ber. If upoii^ 
any occafion you fhould mention me, let 
it be in the character which I n^ft v^ixm 
my&lf upon^ that of your much obliged 
^d very a^&ionate fri^d* 
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% HORTENSIUS* 

Julys, 1739. 

1; CAN by no means fubfcribe to the fen- 
, timents of your laft letter, nOr agree with 
you in thinking, that the love of Fame 
is a paffion/which either realbn or religion 
condemn. I confefs, indeed, there are fom^ 
who have reprefented it as inconfiftent 
with bothi and I remember in partis 
ciilar, the excellent aud^or of The religion 
of nature delineatedy has treated it as highly 
^rational and abfurd. As the paf&ge falls 
in fp thof ou|;hly with your own turn of 

though^ 
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thought, you wiirhave no ol:5e<^n, I ima- 
gine, to my quoting' k at large ; and I give 
It ydu; at the fame time, as a very great 
authcJrity on j^iir fide. " In reality (fays 
•* that writer) the man is not known ever 
^ the mdre to poftcrity, becaufe his name 
^^ is tranfihitted to them : He doth not 
^^ live becaufe his name does. When it 
" is faid, Julius Caefar fiibdued Gaul, con- 
*^ quered Pompey, &c. it is the fame thing 
*^ as to fay, the conqueror of Pompey was' 
" Julius Caefef, i.re. Caefar and l^e con- 
^* queror of Pompey is the fame things 
** Caefar.is as inuch known by one de- 
" fignation.ajs by the other. The amount 
" therLis only this: that the conqueror 
** of Pompey conquered Pompey j or ra^i 
"ther, fince Pompey is as little known 
** now as Caefar, fomebody conc^ttt&fome^ 
** body. Such a poor bufinefs is this boafted 
^ rmmorfality ! and fuch is the thing called ' 
*^. Glory among Us! To difcerning men 
"this fame is fiiere air, and what they. 
" defpife, if not fhun/* • 

But furely, Stiver e to conjider too airi-- 
oujiy (as Horatio fays to Hamlet) to conjider' 
ibuh For tho fame with pofterity fliould 

be. 
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be, in the ftridt analyfis of it, no other 
than what it is here defcribed, a mere un- 
interefting propofition, amounting tq no^ 
thing more than thiMfomebody afted meri- 
torioufly ; yet it would not neceffarily fol- 
low, that true philofophy would banifh the 
de^e of it from the human breaft. For 
this paffion may be (as moft certainly it is) 
vrifely implanted in our fpecies, notwith- 
ilanding the correfponding objedl ihould in 
reality be very different from what it ap- 
pe^s in imaginatipn. Do not many of our 
moft refined and even contemplative plea- 
fures owe their exiftence to our miftakes ? 
It is but extending (I will not fay, improv- 
ing) fome of our fenfes^to a higher degree 
of acutenefsvthanwe now poffefe them, to 
mkke the faireft views of nature, or the no^ 
bleft produdions of art, appear horrid and 
deformed. To fee things as they truly and 
in themfelvcs are, would not always, per- 
haps be of advantage to us in the intellec- 
tual world, any more than in the natural* 
But, after all, who fhall certainly affure us, 
that the pleafure of virtuous fame dies with 
its poffeflbr, and reaches not to a farther 
icene of exiftence ? There u nothing, it 

Ihould 
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fiiould feem, cither abfurd of unphilofbplli- 
itzl in fuppofing it poffible at leaft, that the? 
praifcs of the good and the judicious, thai 
fiveeteji miific to an honeft ear in this worlds 
may be echoed back to the manfions of the 
next : that the poet's defcription of Fame 
may be literally true, and tho fhe walks 
upon earth, Ae may yet lift htr head inta 
heaven* 

B 1* can it be reafonable to extinguifh 
a.paffion which nature has univerfally light-^ 
cd up in the human breaft, and which we 
conftantly find to bum with moft ftrength 
and brightnefs in the nobleft and beft form-» 
cd bofbms? Accordingly Rerclation is fa 
fer from endeavoring (as you fuppofe) ta 
eradicate the feed Mrhich nature has thus' 
deeply planted, that fhe rathef feems, on 
ifce contrary, to cherifh and forward its 
growth. To be exalted with honor, and to, 
be had in everlajiing remembrance, are in 
liie number of thofe encouragements which 
Ae Jewifh dilpenfation offered to the vir-' 
teious ; as the perfbn froiii whom the facred 
iuthor of the Chriitian fyflcm received hi& 
birth, h herfelf reprefented as rejoicing 
Aat all generations (hould call her hlejfed. 

To 



To be conviiKed tif the great advantage 
«(<heti(htmg tkis high regard to poQttky^ 
thisnoble deiire of an after-life in the breath 
j>f others, one need only lookback upon 
the hiftory of the antient Greeks and Rjo* 
mans. What other principle was it, Hor* 
tenfius, which produced th^it exalted ftrain 
of virtue in A&g^ days* diat may wdi fcrve 
as a model to tbe^I Was it not the 4:c^ 
fentiens kus botmwn^ xk^incormpta'oOK be^ 
nijudkumtium (as Tully4::alls it) thexon* 
current appiofaation of the^otu/, die uncor* 
tupted applaufe of the w/j^, that animated 
^ir moifi: generous pur&its ? 

To con£&& dtie tru^^ I have becn,cwf 
inclkied to think it a v^ery diqgerous at^ 
tena^pt, to ^ndeavw to i^a the motive 
of right condu^ or to raife any fui|)icioai 
concerning their folidity. The tempers a^d 
difpofitions of mankind are fo extreme^ 
Afferent, ^at it ibems nece!(£iry &ey (hc»ild 
be called into adtion by a variety of incite- 
ments. Thus, while ic»ne are willing to wed 
Virtue for her peribnal charms, others are 
cn^ged to take her for the feke of her tac- 
peSed dowry: and fince her followers and 
itdmirers have ib little to hope from her hi 
V prefen^ 
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prefent, it were pity, methinks, to re^ii 
them out of any imagined advantage in re- 
veriion* Farewel. 



LETTER XIX. 
To Cleora, 

ITHiNK,:Cleora, you ^e the trueft fe- 
male hermit, I ever knew ; at leaft I 
do not remember to have met with any 
among your fex, of the feme order wit;h 
yourfelf : for as to the Reli^ous on the 
other fide of the water, I can by no means 
cfteemthem worthy of being rankedin your 
mimben They are a fort of People who 
either have feen nothing of the world, or 
too much : and where is the merit of giving 
up what one is not acquainted with, or 
what ojie is weary of? But you are a far 
more illuftrious reclufe, who have entered 
into the world with innocency, and retired 
from It with good humor. That fort of 
life, which make^ fo amiable a figure in 
the defcription of poets and philofophers, 
and which kings and heroes have profeflfed 
to afpire after, Cleora aftually enjoys : ihq 

liveg 
S 
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lives her ov^n, free from the follies and im- 
pertineiices, the hurry and difeppointmerits 
df falffe purfuits of every kind; How much 
do I prefer one hour of fuchfolitude, to all 
the glittering, glaring, gaudy days of the 
ambitious ? I (hall riot envy them their gold 
and their filver, their predous jewels, and 
their changes of raiment, while yoii permit 
me to join you and Alexander in your her- 
mitage. I hope to do fo en Sunday even- 
ing, and attend you to the fiege of Tyre, 
or the deferts of Afrka, or wherever elfe 
your hero (hall lead you. But fhould I find 
you in more elevated company, and en- 
gaged with the rapturous * * * *; even 
then, I hope, you will not refufe to admit 
me of your party*- If I have not yet a pro- 
per gout for the njyflic vsrita-s, perhaps I 
am not quite incapable of acquiring one ; 
andas I have evtry thing of the hermit 
in my compqlition except the enthuliafm, 
it is not impoffible but I may catch that alfo, . 
by the affiftance of you and * ^ * *. I de-*. 
fire you would receive me as a probationier 
at leaft, and as one who is willing, if he 
is wxMthy, to be initiated into your fecret 
dod:rines. I think I only want this tafte 
G and 
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and a relifli of the n^arvellous, io be whoU 
ly in ^our fcntimcnte. Paffibly I may be 
fo happy as to attain both in good time i 
I fancy at Icaft there is a clofe .eonne^on 
between them, and I ^all not dej^air jo£ 
obtaining the one^ if I can by any means 
arrive at ikt otk&r. But which muft I en- 
deavor at &ft ? Shall I prepare for the my- 
ftic by CQiwanencing with the rpmance, or 
would yott advife me tp b§gin with MaJ- 
branch before I undertake Cjielijt ? Sjiffer 
me, however, ere I €ne?r the regions of 
fidion, tq^bear t^flimony to one con(tent 
tr^, by during jm that I am, > &^. 
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% EUPHRONIUS. ' 

Ofiobcrxo, 1742. 

I HAVE often mefttioned Ito you Ae plea^ 
, fure I received frpwr Mr. Pope's traaf- 
lation of die Diad : biit my ^da^^Qti of 
that inimiitaUe perforjqiance has increafed 
upon nie, fince you tjempted ^e tp oofti- 
pare the copy with the original. To % of 
this noble work, th^t it is the^ beft which 

ever 
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ever ;q)peai«dof Ac kiAd, wouH be fpeafc-^ 
ing in much lower terms than it dcfervcsj 
the world perhaps fcarec ever before faw i 
truly poetical traAflation : for^ ns Denhatia. 
cbferves. 

Such is our pride y our filfy^ or our fate ^ 
Thatfewy but tbofe who cannot forite^ tranfiate, 

Mr. Pope feems, in moft places, to have 

been in^ired with the iame fubUme i^li: 

that animates his original ^ as he ofteart^^s 

fire firom a fingle Unt in his author^ ^Ad 

blazes out even with a ftronger and brighter 

flame of poetry, ilius the cbara<!ler of 

l^erfites, as it ftaods in the Englifh Iliad, 

is heightened, I think> with more mafterly 

ftrokes of fatire than appear in the Greek j 

as many of thofe fimilics in Homer, whadi 

would appear^ perhaps, to a modem eye 

too flaked and unornainented, are painted 

by Pope in all the beautiful drapery of the 

mpft graceful metaphor. With what jj^^o- 

prkty of Hgure, for inftanc^, has he rai&4 

the following comparifon : 

Topj-QV Ti$ T iTTih^ojei^ o(rov V iiri hcLQLf iTicriv. 
G 2 ^ \ils 
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£1$ ap<t Tcov VTTO 'STO^i xoy/a{r(xApf w^ur'a^AAw 

Thus from his flaggy wings when Eurus Jheds 
A night of vapors round the mountain^headsj ' 
Swift-gliding mi/is the dujky fields invade ; 
To thieves more grateful, than the midnigbt^ 

jhade : 
While fcarce the fwains their feeding flocks 

furvey, ' y . ,i 

Lofl and confused amfd/i the thicken d day : 
So wrapt ingathering dufl the Grecian traitty * 
Amoving cloudy fwept on and hid the plain. 

When Mars, beijig wounded by Dip- 
med, flies back to heaven. Homer compares 
him in his paflage to a dark cloud raifed by 
fummer heats^ and driven by the wind. 

Oxii\ S^^%. v^(^^mv e^eSeyve q^cuvelou uti^^ , 

II. V. 864. 

The inimitable' tranflator improves thi« 
image, by throwing fti fome circumftances, 
which, the not in the original, are exadtly 
in the Ipirit of Homer : 

As vapors y blown by Auftersfultry breathy 
F regnant with plagues ^ and floedding feeds of 
death y 

Beneat 
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Beneath the rage of burning Sirius rife^ 
Choak the parch' d earthy and blacken all the 

Jktes\ ' ' } 

Infuch a cloud the god, from combat drivn. 
High o'er the dujly whirlnbhidfcales the heavn. 

There is a 4cfcription in the eighth 
book, which Euftathius, it feems, efteemed 
the moft beautiful night-piece that could 
be found in poetry. If I am not greatly 
miftaken, hbv^ever, I can produce a finer ; 
and I am perfuaded 'even the warmeft ad- 
mirer of Homer will allow, the following 
lines are inferior to- the correfponding ones 
in the traniiatibn ; ' : 

^auyST ct^pr^TTtoLy org T'eirMTo^ yjiy^f^os cuQvPx 
Ext efotvov /UTcccrau (TKOTtioU 7cou/s^^pve$ gocpoi^ 

tlocvlcx, cTg T aS^erou o^c^ooe,^ yiy^j^e S'e ts ^pbvcc 
'^QifjiLjj, Il.viii. 551. 

jis when the moon^ refulgent lamp, of nighty 
O'er heavn $ clear azure f^reads her facred 

lighty 
When not d breath dijlurbs the deep ferene^ 
And not a cloud o'ercajls the folemn fcene, 

G J Around 
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Around her throne the vivid J>lanets raff^ 
Andjiars unnumberd gild the glowing pole : 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure fl^edy 
And tip withjilver every mountains head; 
Thenjhine the vales ^ the rocks in frQfpeSi rifcy 
A food of glory hurfisfrom all thejkies ; 
^he confcims fipainSy rejoicing in thejightj 
Eye the blue vault ^ and blefs the ufeftcl light. 

I FEAR, the eri^iy^aftic admirers pf Ho-» 
pier would look wpon me with mttcjh in-^ 
dign^iomwere thpy to he^r mp fp^^k of 
any tjiiing in moderp langu^gp as equaj to 
the ftren^th and m^efty of that great fa- 
ther of poetry. But the following paffagej 
having been quoted by a celebratea author 
of antiquity, as an inftance of the true Sub- 
lime, I will leave it to you tp dcteniMne 
whether the tranflation ha^ not at leaft as 
juft a claim tP that chara(Ster as the original, 

i)s ^' ore ^€ifji€L^^ai^^o\ctfiQi }t(tr o^e.(^(pi pfQV%$y 

K^amv eye jjieyxXoovy ytothns errors ytctoet^^my 
TfliT S'e Tg TTjAqcrg S'qttov €v iifP€(np e-nXve t^qifJiLu^ 
f2$ Toov f/Li<Tyofj^j6f>p yehrcu ici^yi re ^oSq^ re^ 

As torrenfs roily increasd by numrous rilU^ 
ffith rq^e imptuous d(fwn their echoing hills ^ 

Rup 
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l^Jk to thcmkiy atidy poured abng^the platTiy 
Mar thro' ct thot^anS cbaneh to the main ; 
The S/^HfJBe^f'dtremMng h&arithefiund: 
So mix botbhojify dndj}ttbeir cries rebound. 

The RE is no airticnt author more likely 
to betray ^ injuxiicious interpreter into 
meannefles^ than Homer y as it requires thei 
utmoft Ikiir and addrefs to preferve tJiat 
venerable air of fimplicity,, whicli is one of 
the charadteriftical marks of that poet,: with- 
out finking the expreifibn or, the fegtiiaent 
intg contempt. Antiquity will Jurnifh a 
very ftrong inftance of the tmtk of t£fc ob*- 
fervation, in a finglelinc which is prcferved* 
to: M% from a tranilatio^> of the IKad by on© 
Labeot,: ar fevorite: poet, it feems, of Nero : 
it is. quoted by an old fcholiafl; upon Per- 
fius, and" |^appens. to be a verfion of the. 
following pajfTage in the fourth book. 

which Nero's admirable poet rendered lite- 
ra% thus ; 

Ctudum matiduces Prjamum Priamique pi-- 
Jinnos. 

I need not indeed have gone fo. far back for 
my inftance : a Labeo of oiir own nation 

G 4 would 
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would have fuppliied me with one .much 
nearer at hand. Ogilby or Hobbs (I for* 
get which) has tranflated this very verfe in 
the fame ridiculous manner : 

And eat up Priam and his, children all. 

B]u T among many other paflages of this 
fort 1 obferved one in the fame book, 
which raifed my curibfity to examine in 
what manner Mr. Pope had conduced it. 
Jiino, in a geneiral council of the gods, thus 
accofts Jupiter : 

n&;$ g9gA«$ aA(ov S'ftyoM .wovdvi ni"^ ioLT^Kec^av' 
Id^pfio6*5 ov iS^Poocrpf^ fJiorycti , kaixellw S^e fjioi iTttrou 
AoLov aye{P3(rYi^,nQ^c^iui<>) Tiax^QLyToiore^zs'cutriy. : 

which is as much as if fhe had faid in plain 
Englifh, " Why furely, Jupiter, you wori*t 
" be fo cruel as to render inefFedtual all my 
" expence of labor and fweat. Have I not 
" not tired both my horfes, in order to 
^^ raife forces to ruin Priam and his fa- 
" mily?" It requires the moil delicate 
touches imaginable, to raife fuch a fenti- 
ment as this into any tolerable degree of 
dignity. But a fkilful artift knows how to' 

embellifh 
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' «mbellifh the moft ordinary fubjeflj and 
what would be low and 4>iritlefs from a left 
mafterly pencil, becomes pleafing and grace- 
ful when worked up by Mr, Pope's : 

Shall then^ tyrant of th etherial plain^ 
Mffchemes^ my labors^ , and my hopes be vain ? 
Have I for thisjhook Ilion with alarms^ 
Afftmbled nations ^fet two worlds in arms f 
Tb fpread the war I flew from flyore, to fl^ore^ 
Tb* immortal courfers fcarce the labor bore. 

Bu T to fhew you that I am not (o en- 
thufiaftic an admirer of this glorious per-** 
formancej as to be blind to its imperfec- 
tions ; I will venture to point out a paflagc 
or two (amorigft others which might be 
mentioned) whemh Mr: Pope's ufual judg- 
ment feems to have failed Him. 

When Iris isfent to inform Helen, that 
Paris and Menelaus \wer:Q gpit^g to decide 
the fate of both nations by fingle combat> 
and were adlually up^n the point of en- 
gaging; Homer defcribe^ her as haftily 
throwing a veil over her face, and fleeing to ^ 
the Scaean gate, from whence (he might 
have a full view of the field of battle : 



Kvl 
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il^fjLoir eye ^cihafj^oio^ r^^ev. t^ J^arc^v ^^ov(rx. 
Ovxoai* a]ucoLrriye %^' etf^nrohoi S'u e7rov}o.fisc. 
Ai-^oe, S^ tTet^* iiccwovy 06/ Sj^cmom" 'ttrwAcw m<^*' 

II. iii. 142* 

Nothing eauld pofiibly be more in- 
terefHng^ to Helen, than the circumftances 
in which fhe ie here repre&nted : it was 
neeeflary therefwe to exhibit her, as Homer 
we fee has>- with much eagiemefe and im- 
petuofity in her motion. But what can be 
more calm and repofed than the attitude 
wherein the Helen of Mr. Pope appears ? 

O'er ber fair face a.fnowy ^eiljhe tbrewy 
jindfoftlyjighingfrom the bom withdrew : 

J]kr handmaids ■ « wait 

Her aXentfootJkps to tbs Scaan gate. 

Tho-se expreffions of ipeed and impe- 
tuofitjr, which occur fe often in the origkial 
jkne^, VIZ. flct;Tncce.— ^&)^/t^aTow— rcM-vj^Gc iKavovy 
would have been Sufficient, one fhould 
have miagined, to have guarded a tranilatsor 
from falHng into an impropriety of tJus 
kind; 

Tnts brings to my mind another in- 
fiance of the fame nature, where our Eng- 

liih 
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li^ pQet» hy mt atten^i^ to the partku^ 
bf exfr^ffim of hk miJtm, has ginreiiiis 
a j^iftui^ of a veiy ^fir»nt/kiod tdum ^ffaat 
Homer, intended. In^:ib^.6$A Iliad the 
reader is introduced into a council of th? 
Gtedan chieft, where very warm debates 
arife betwe^a Agaiucawi9fx aad AchiM(» 
A5 notbiag was Ukcly tP:pi»vc more fajtal to 
the Creciaqs than adiiTenfioo between thofe 
two prijpcg§^ the venerable- old Neftpris re«^ 
prefented as greatly alarmed ^t the conJe-* 
q^cuces o/. this quarri?!,. and wfing up to mor 
derate between thcni ^yi^th a vivacity xixuch 
beyQijcI hiis jrears^ 'ITJbds qrcijwiftance H^^^ 
ha^ happily intimated by a fingle word ; 

ANOPOrSE. * . 

Upoh which on6 of the commentators very 

jtiftly c^bferVes uf in re magna et peri^ 

culofa^ non placide ajfurgentem faCity fed 
^xommpentem fenemquoque. This circum-f 
ftance Horace feems to, have had particu^ 
larly Iq hi$ view in the epiftle to Ldlius ^ 

Ne/ior componere Hfes 
J^er .Vekidm feflaaafc et, inter ^riden, 

%^ I- »• 
. ^ This 
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But Mr. Pope has utterly overlooked this 
beauty, and fubftituted an idea very diffe- 
rent, from that which the verb ccro^Ha> fug* 
gefta : he renders it. 



Slovf from bis feat arofe the Pylianfage. 

Now a more unfortunate word could fcarce- 
ly have been joined with arofe^ as it deftroys 
die whole Ipirit of the piece, and is juft the 
reverfe of what both the occafion ind the 
original required. 

I DOUBT, Euphronius, you are growing 
weary : will you have patience, however, 
whilft I mention one obfervation more ? 

When Menelaus and Paris enter the 
lifts, Pope fays, 

'jimidjl the dreadful vale the chiefs advance ^ 
All pale with rage^ andjhake the threat' ning 
lance. 

X ■ * ... , 

\ 

In the original it is, 

/^€ivor S^^Tcoy^jou Il.iii. 341. 

But does not the expreflion all pale 

mtb rage^"^^ call up a contrary idea to 
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l&pov S's^icoijS^joi ? The former feems to 
fuggeft to one's imagination the ridiculous 
palfion of a couple of female fcolds J where-^ 
as the latter conveys the terrifying image 
of two indignant heroes, animated with 
calm and deliberate valor/ Fafewel. 



LETTER XXI. 
7(9 Cleora. 

AFTER having red your laft letter, I 
can no lopger doubt of the trulli of 
thofe falutary effefts, which are -faid to 
have been produced by: the application of 
certain written words. I have myfelf ex-- 
perienced the poffibility of the thing : apd a 
few ftrokes of your pen have abated a pain, 
which of all others is the moft uneafy, and 
the moft difficult to be relieved 3 even the' 
pain, my Cleora, of tlie mind. To fym- 
pathize with my fufFerings, as Cleora kindly 
aflures me fhe does, is to afluage them ; and 
half the uneafineft of her abfence is remov- 
ed, when fhe tells me that fhe regrets 
mine. ' ^ 

Since 
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. SwG« I ^s affixredlyiind that you can 
woit jmkaclcs,! wiU believe likcwife that 
you Jba^e the ^^ prophecy ; and i can 
no loDger de%air thut die time mU come, 
when we ihaU agrinaaeet, fince joa have 
abfolutely pronouoqoi that k will. I have 
ventured, therefore (as you will fee by my 
lafl letter) already to name the day. In 
the mean time, I amufe myfelf with do- 
ing every diii^ that looks like a prepara- 
tion for my journey ; e fia apro le brae-- 
cia per jiringervi affettuofamente al mio 
fenno. 

Th B truth is, you tec every ionilant in 
my thoiights, and each occurrence that 
arifes fuggefts you to my remembraaice. 
If I fee a clear fky, I wifli it may extend 
to you i and if J t)bfervea cloudy^ one, I 
am uneafy kft ,niy Cleora ihould be expo- 
fed to it. I never read an intercfling Aory, 
or a pertinent remark, that I do not long to 
communicate it to you, and leara to doublc^ 
my relifh by hearing your judicious obfer- 
vations. 1 cannot take a turn in my garden 
but every walk calls you ii#o my mind. Ah 
Cleora! I never view thofe fcenes of our 
former converfations, without a figh. Judge^ 

then 
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6tm how aften I figh, whea every objefik 
tiMt iUrroaiads 10^ brings you irdh toxaf 
isnagiaatioB. Ycai ramember the attituck- 
in which theiaithful Penelope ib drawn in 
Popes Odjfkjj when ihe goes to fetdb 
the how of Ul3efles for the futtors : 

Jlcirofs her knees Jhe laid the wellkncwn bowj 
Jirtd penfiljefaty and tears began to jJow* 

I find myfelf in niunberkis fuch tender re« 
veries: and if I were ever fo much dif- 
pofed to baniih you from my thoughts, it 
would be impoj3ible I fhould do fo, in a 
place where every thing that prefents itfelf 
to me, reminds nac that you were once 
here. I muft not expe(a (I ought not, in- 
deed, for thi5 fake of your repofe to wifti) 
to be thus frequently and thus fondly the 
fubjeA of your m^itatioRS : but may I. 
not hope that you employ a <few momeote 
at leail of every day, in thinking of hin» 
whofe whole attention is fixed upon you ? 
I KAVE lent 3rou the hiftory of the 
Conqueft of Mexico,, in Engiifli, whichy 
as it is: tranflated by fo good a hand, will be 
equally pleafing and lefs troublefome, than 
reading it in the original. I long to be of 

this- 
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this paity in your expedition to the new 
world, as I lately was in yourconquefts of 
Italy. How happily could I fit by Cleora's 
fide, and purlue the Spaniards in their tri- 
umphs, as I formerly did the Romans ; or 
make a tranfition from a nation of heroes • 
to a republic of ants ! Glorious days in- 
deed ! when we paffed whole mornings 
either with didtators or butterflies 3 and 
Ibmetimes fent out a colony of Romans, 
and ibmetimes of emmits ! Adieu. 
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T HO I am not convinced by your ar- 
guments, I am charmed by your 
eloquence, and admire the preacher at the 
fame time that I condemn the dodrine. 
But there is no fort of perfons whofe opi- 
nions one is more inclined to wi£b right, 
than thofe who are ingenioufly in die 
wrong; who have the art to add grace to 
error, and can dignify miftakes. 

FoRgivE, 
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Forgive me then, Palemon, if I am 
inore than commonly folicitous that you 
fliould review the fentiments you advanced, 
(I will not fay,fupported) with fb rhuch ele- 
gance in your laft lettpr, and that I pref*s 
you to re-confider your notions again and 
again. Can I fail, indeed^ to wifh that 
you noiay find rcafon td renounce an opinion, 
vrhich may poflibly one day or Other de- 
prive me of a friend, and my country of a 
patriot ? while Providence, perhaps, would 
yet have fpared him to both. Can I fail to 
regret, that I fhould hold one of the moft 
valuable enjoyments of my life upon a te- 
nure more than ordinarily precarious ; and 
that, befides thofe numberlefs accidents by 
which chance may fnatch you from the 
world, a gloomy Iky or a crofs event may 
determine Palemon to put an end to a life, 
A^ch all who have been a witnefs to, 
muft for ever applaud. 

But *^Does the fupreme bdng (you 
*' afk) diipenfe his bounty upon conditions 
*^ diflferent from all other benefadtors, and 
*^ will he force a gift upon me which is no 
«^ longer acceptable ?" a 

' * ScfliLett,Pcrfanes,vol.i}.let.64.w{ierc tic arguments 
in fafor of fuicide, oppofed in this letter, are advanced. 

H Let 



Lex me dettiahd ill return, WheAera 
cresltUfe, fo cdiifiiied in its pei-cfeptibns as 
Jhah, may ilot Itriftdcfe his ttat ihtfereft, 
arid rejeft, ffOrii ft pdttid itrgard, what 
^bukibd wtU worth itSJeptihg lipori ii mdfe 
coflip-fdi€hfiv6 Vifew? May tiet tVen d ttibr- 
tai behefaaaf- b&ttet tantJeriiaiid tlie riduc 
6f that prfefetit he bffefisi tfiaii "die perfon 
to whoiti it is teftdfertd ? And fhali the fu- 
premfe Author of iW beneficence, be €fte€tt^- 
ed left wi^ Iri <iittingitilhirtg the wotth of 
thofe gfahts he cbrifei-s f l agtte Wi^ yoii, 
indSfed, that we \vtft tilled intb txiftence Hi 
oird^i- to t-^c6ive happinefs : btit I cah fey no 
Ittgaris infer froni thehce, that Wb kfb it 
liberty to rgligri our beitig wheheret" it be-* 
comes a biirdfen. Oh ihti cbntnkty, <3*6lfe 
pf^mfffes fedtti to fcdd to acbticlufioh tfeita*' 
ly opl^biite • at^d if file gracious author tS" 
ihy life Created ine widi an intent to tnake 
me happy, does it Wot heceififfly foUdWi 
that I mail moil cettairily Obtain that pri- 
vilege, if t do mJt juftly fbriFcit it lay m;^ 
own mifconduft? Nuinbferlfefsthds taHy ht 
arifwered iii the fchehies df Provid^rtee, by 
turning afide or interrupting Ihat ftteam of 
bounty, which out limited rwToRicanin 
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muft it bci to dl^w b^ck ^ graat upoa ik9 
jba&ds of the gre^ Gover;ipr ef im uai^ 
treife, werely beeaufe we do notl^im^edi^te-^ 
)y fepli ofi^erftandi its full advantiEigest 

TSiiT it is ^ intention of the Deit^ 
9re Ihouid ren^ain in this ftat6 df beings 
^l his fummons caUs us siwiy, feems as 
^vicbnt as that we at firft entered into St 
hj his command : for we can no more 
continue, than we could begiii to exifl:» 
without^ the concurrence of ^e &Qie fu«^ 
ptieme interjKifition. While, therefore, die 
animal powers do not ceafe to perform 
thofe foaOdons to which diey were dired:ed 
by their great atithor, it may juftly, t thinks 
l3€ condiidedthat itis his defignthey ihould 
not; 

St 1 1.1, however, you urge, ^' f hit by 
«^ plotting a period to yopr own exiftence 
/^ here, you only alter the ittodifieation of 
*^ matter; and hoW (you alk) jis the or- 
f^ der of Providence difturbed by changing 
^ die combination of a parcel of atoms 
5^ from one figure to another ?" 

But fiiretyj Palemon, there is a fallacy 

in &i$ reafoning: fuicide is fomething more 

Hi than 
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dian chaiiging the component parts of th« 
iininial tiiachine. It is ftriking out a ipi- 
ritual fubftince from that rank of beings, 
therein the Wife Author of nature has 
, placed it, and forcibly breaking in upoa 
fome other order of exiftence. And as it 
is impoffible for the limited powers of rea- 
fon to penetrate the defigns of Providence, 
it can never be proved that this is not dif^ 
turbing the fchenies of nature. We pof- 
fibly may be, and indeed moft probably are, 
^ connected with fonie hi^er rank of crea- 
tures : now philofophy will never be able 
to determine, that thofe connexions rmy 
not be difconcerted by premahirely quitting 
our prefent manfion. 

One of theftrongeftpaflions implanted 
in human nature, is the fear of death. It 
feems, indeed, to be placed by Pfoviderice, 
as a fort of guard to retain mankind with- 
in tlieir appdnted ftation. Why elfe fhould 
•it ib univerfally and almoft invariably ope- 
rate ? It is obfervable that ho fuch afiec- 
tion appears in any fpecies of beings bcldtv 
us- They have no temptation, or no abi- 
lity, to defert the poft afligned to them, 
-and therefore, it Ihould fcem, they haye 

n€> 
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B#checto of dife-ldHd to ke0p fhcm with- 
Htiothiffir ppeftj'lbednlitr^i This general 
hxxrofl^en in md^yiid ^ t^ ^^bhcufybn 
of ti^ diSblmon^ycdr^ with-it, I^^dikiiik^ 
i very ftrong {rdlumptiy^ arg^mient mia^' 
vbr ofidie opiiki^n I am endeavoring^ tt)t 
maiiiCain*: Fdr if • it 1 were ncA given to ns 
fbrtkepnrp(^ Xliav^ fbp^fali WIettaodier 
can it'ferve ? Can hhe imagined tbatldie 
benevolent Author of nature would have io 
deeply woven it into;our conftitutibn, only 
to int^rnipt our prefcnt enjoysncnts ? 

IcANi4oT, Iconfefe, difcovcrihowthc 
pradice of fuicide can be jufHfied upon any 
priHcTple, except upon that of downright 
atheifm, If wfe fuppofe fit good Providence 
to govern the world, the gonfequcnce is 
undeniable^ tfiat We tnuft eritireljrrely up- 
6n itf.^ If we imagine an evil one to prevail, 
what 9hance is there of imdii^g dp^t happi-* 
nefs in another fcenCy which wf jhaye m 
vj^in ](bught for in this, ? The.ftmefljalevp-- 
lent piflnipotencp pan.as-eafily puidfu? ^^^ 
--the ne|ct remove, as j^rfeputo<^sp[a.^|^ i^UT 
J^ftifation, : : , : v ., 

. U FQ^ the whc^e^ Palempn, pi?udends 
iirongjy forbids fo hazardgus an dxp^iment 
' H 3 ' as 



?^^ 
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iteeices; will if We fliouldlsie ouftafem in 
thinking ittwur duty totfuhifc aload^^ wbidi 
kr tfu^ weJEmi)^^iirelyJay doiihi^ it if 
fui cnc^ ^xtreinely litK^lied m its ccxi^ 
quenq?^ T|iey ouuiot tzftend htsyon^ du^ 
prefent actftence, aiid fsoifibly mayf end 
inuch earlier; whereas no ilipr^c^, mtii 
^e : leaft degree of a^braiice) pronbiince 
what ^y not be the cflSsfits of a<^g agro^ 
libly to the contrary opiQit)Q, I dm, &c. 
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I''A'*/thf ho itoeans in the fehtiments df 
- fliit Ofeciah of your iacquaintanCe, ^b . 
.as idftfeh ^s he was prtfifcd to marry, tt^ 
^Mt^r that a wis too feon or too tete ; 
i^ndlH^uflfc-my ftvorife^^ dieftftfflble 

Montaigne, ^ little too fevere when he ofe*r 



higher ^'t^e ^niflbeihyf(iry , 

iNfe^ej&^,^f W<wiA^i¥>tyei?fiare|o|Kp- 

wjip^g^fi9K9Ce fpr/p:^dtpjeii4eF#fl:^ftn,Qf 

A«»ii»j y^ef ; flhoi^fearcalyfefijfecovyrj^ 

)^€P l^f ^H h«r, -J (^« %, 9-iiibQu£md 
jt^^i 1(1^ Ii%H»f^a4^4^5neiVer gttraftr 
.<?4. yflW P VfipHter flbfey^^ ; /or ^ isin 
iJt»e,i^^Biiqr 'Q^jthoft Ffe!?>:are evQr pserfook- 
fd in t?i <p5p^,. h^ 9ltep ^8 1 coojwrfc sirJidi 
^, ftpip^tei^sip ill Jag^d«f liie goldea^ge: 
^f<e is aji inhpcei^ ftnd fimplicity in aU 
.iKa: 5«?p«d8)9n4 a^ftfis, jhftt equalsaay thing 
i^)p«S^ ll^id§g|rih§di(^)tb^^|jMl:e;and 
- -. ,... H 4 vtlefs 
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ardefs times. Indeed the greateft part of 
her life has been fpent much in the fame 
way as the early inhabitants of the world, 
in that blamelefs period of it, ufed, we are 
told, to difpofe of theirs 5 under the fhadei - 
and fhelter of her own venerable oaks, and 
in thofe rural amufenients which are fare to 
produce a confirmed habit both of health 
and chearfulnefs. Amaiia never faid, or at4 
tempted to fay, a fprightly thing in all her 
life ; but fhe has done ten thoufand gene^ 
rous i^nes : and if fhe is not the moft con- 
ipicuous figure at an affembly, fhe never 
envied or maligned thofe who are* Her 
heart is all tendernefs and benevolence : no 
fuccefs ever attended any of her acquaints 
ance, which did not fill her bofom with 
the mofl difmterefled complacency 5 as no 
misfortune ever reachedher knowledge, that 
fhe did not relieve or participate by her g€-^ 
nerofity. If ever fhe fhould fall into the 
hands of a man fhe loves (and I am pep- 
fuadcd fhe would efteem it the worfl kind 
of proflitiijtion to refign herfelf into any 
other) her whole life Would be one conti- 
pued feries of kindnefe and compliance. 
[The h^jjnble opinion fhe has of her own 
. - V^ncoi^mo^ 
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uncommon merit, would make her fo 
jnucli the more fenfible 6f her hufband's • 
and thofe little fubmiflions * on his 'fide, 
which a woman of hiore pride' and ffitit 
would confider only as a claim of right^ 
would be efteemed by Amafia as fo many 
additionaf motives to hpr love and grati- 

But if I dwell any longer upon this 
amiable piflturQ; I may be in danger, per- 
haps, of relirhbling that ancient artift wh'6 
grew enamored of the prodiidion of liis 
'oWn peiicil : for my fecurity, therefore^ as 
well as tp piit an end to your trouble, it will 
be beft, I believe, to ftop here. I ana, &c, 

.-. , ^ , : '!..-" , } , - , \ -■ • ,'..;. 
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J. E f T E R XX3V. ' 

I WAS apptehenfive niy laft had given 
you JDut too much bccaiion of recolle<St^ 
ing the remark.of one of your admired ari- 
jLients, that "the art of eloquence is taught 
" by man, but it is the gods alone that in- 
^' fpire the wifdon> of filence/' Thatwif- 
dom, however, you are not willing I ihould 
" \ . yet 
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yet pra«aipf j gn^ you;nu^ needs, it feeins, 
Ime voif liartiber jjbjntimciit^ ij|ipij the fvib- 
\e(t of Omtpry. Bp it then, as my frifn4 
jpqwrfs; bill: let Ijim Twember, it is a 
i^^^rdovis thing to putfome in^ npon 
talking on a j^vodte topip. 

One of the ojoftpleafing exercifes<^ 
the imagination, is that wherein ihe is mxr 
played in cpjwparing difl»n<* ideas, and difl 
CQwcring their y^ri»U5 reff nibIaBec;s, Therip 
is P9 ftngje perc^jtion pf t^ mind that i$ 
not <;^pable of anJn&nite wM»lK?r of confi- 
deraijiijns i^ jcfpce'nce tp pthsr ot^^efts j an4 
\t^ in the jooyi^i)^^.^ vgiriejy of thefe un- 
cx^j^i&^ ^vm^Wt tha^ ^e ric^niefsx)f f» 
writer's genius is diiefly di^layed. A vi- 
gor o us an d li r ely fancy docs nettomcly con ~ 
fine itfelf<<io4i»e idea vhi^ Ue&i)efore it, but 
looks beyond the immediate dj^ed of its con-^ 
templation,and dbfervcs howit^ands in con- 
jformi^^Wth. Wii^J^ierJeJfeothers, It is,the|)rie- 
tBga/Sve o^thip J^unaan jmind thjis to bring its 
imagc?^ togeliiex, f.nd cpmparp tKe ieyeral 
.orcumftances of ^j^Jitjjde.^j^ttend then?. 
By this m^s elpquence exer^ifes a kind of 
i»agip nsweri ,j(h^ can x»wfe jnnunjef^bjp 
rb^utjep frpnj the nxoft biicre»ipjbje<3:s, and 

give 
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j^m^ ihe grttee of jiovelty to themo^ epixN 
fntm. TI16 imaginaticHi is thu$ kept ^rwake 
by the moil ^greabie motlpq^ imd cntcr^^ 
(ained vridi A thou&lxd differeot views both 
of art and noiturei ivhlcli ftill tsxixunate tipi^ 
p]ti -da^ |)rindpat ob^s^ F<sr i^s reaibn i 
pielk'i^fanEetapbQr to 1^ firaolei a^ a jBu: 
lamre pteafii^. ixoetlijQnd cif ilfasifti^ l|i j 
tbefbrmer^.^liieadion of theinntiid is le6 
ia^xgiod, a& it is ^ikiployfid-at: < one and the ' 

ifdtfi the i(fea it 'attends^ ^h^eas in the 
ktter^ kso|ieialiimsar«iiKfi>e^^^^fl 
^iiged to ila)ld iOiili as it wcre^ in opderto 
ix^temphoteilrft: the |>riiic]pai iobje(9v ^tid 
then its correfponding image. . 

Of all the flpwers^ however, that em* 
beUifhthe r^ons of eloqu^nte, diere is nqjie 
of a more tender and delicate nature 3 as 
diere k »d&iiig wherein a fine wtitcr is 
^inore diiyng\!Ht^ed fix>m one^ an jorjdina- 
ly dajg, than m the conduftarid appMcatioti 
H^ this figure, He is at liberty, indeed, to 
fitoge thro the whole compafs of ^apeation, 
^nd cblled hus images from every ^bjeft 
^that ifiarttmnds him. But thohe m^ fee 
I^Vis ^piply furpiihtfd widi materials, ^«at 

judgment 
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judgment is required in choofing them: 
for to render a: metaphor perfeft, it mufi 
notoiaiyJ3eapt,butpleafingj it muft enter- 
tain, as: weH;as' enlighten. Mr. Dryden, 
therefore, can hiardly efcape the imputatibit 
of a very impardonable breach of delicacrjr, 
wheiiB, in the dedication of his Juvenal, he 
©bferves tothe dufce of Dorfet, that " fome 
'*^ bad poemsl carry their owners marka 
^« about them-— fome brand cjie otheron this 
^^:butti>ck or that eary that it is notorious 
« ^ who is the owner of the cattle." Ttht 
pdetManiliusfecms to have raifed an imagt 
? of :the fame injudicious Mrid, ih that cbm^ 
IpUment whidbr iie pay^; to Hoiner in the 
foUowing verfcs v . "; ^ • 

cujufque ex ore profujos 
Omni5pojlefit4s latices in carmine duxif. 

. I c o^ L p n^vsr read thqfe lines without 
. calling to mindthofe grole^ie heads, whi^h 
are fixed to the roof of the old building of 
King s college iii .C^yfnbridgg ; which the 
ingenious archited: has reprefented in the 
aCtof yomitipgout the rain, tljat falls th^rp 
certain pipes moftjudicipiffly ftuck in their 
mouths for ijbatj purppfe, , M^^ Addil<)ri 

recommends 
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recommends a method of trying the pro-^ 
priety of a metaphor, by drawmg it out in 
vifible reprefentation. Agreably to his no- 
tion, I think this curious conceit of the 
builder might be employed to the advan- 
tage of the youth in that univerfity, and 
fupply as proper an illuftration of the ab- 
furdity of the poet's image, as^that antient 
pifture which ^lian mentions, where Ho- 
mer was figured with a ftream running 
from his mouth, and a groupe of poet? 
lapping it up at a diftance. 

But befides a certain decorum which i$ 
requifite to conftitute a perfeft metaphor ^ 
a writer of true tafte and genius will al- 
ways fingle out the moft obvious images, 
and place them in the moft unobferved 
points of refemblaujce. Accordingly, all al- 
lufions which point to the more abftrufe 
branches of the arts or^fcience^, and wkh 
which none can bcifuppofed to be^ acquaint- 
ed but thofe who have gone ^r into the 
deeper ftudics,; Ihould be carefully avoided^ 
not only as pedantic, but impertinent; as 
they pervert the fingle. ule of this figure, 
and add neither grace nor force to the idea 
diey would elttcidiate. The moft pleafing 
metaphors therefore are thofe which are de- 
rived 
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nved fmm the more frcqu«it oGcunmccs of' 
ftrt or n^uire^ or iht ciyil tr^tla£tk)n$ and 
caftoms of maiikuid* Thus how expref'^ 
£ve j yet itt th^ ianic time how familiar, is 
thatittitge which Otway has put into thd 
mouth of Metelius^ in his play of Caiud 
Marms» where he calls Sulptcius 

^I%af mad "wild huU whom Marius lets looje 
On each occajimy when hed make Rome Jed 

him J 
^a fofs our laws md liberties i* th^ air. 

B>u T I net^ met ^h ^ m&^ agreaifele, 
or a mor^ figiiilka»t ^tUufion, than <mt ia 
•Qukitus Curtiius> wMdi is horrowed from 
ikit caoft ordinary dbj^ in common life^; 
Tkift audior reprefents Cra«en^ as diiTuad^ 
i»g Alei^tti^r from condnuing his Int- 
^a expeditten, againft enemies tod osn- 
4empl^^, he tdls him) lor the glory ^f Ms 
^lanis^ a^d concludes his ^^eedi with the 
follo«^tig beaatlfid Aotight s Gito glorid 
^ifdefeit mfirdiMt h0Jiiim^ mc ^idquam 
mSptim ^ quam JGonlumi earn ubi nm po^ 
/51!? oAendi^ Now I wi got into Latin quas 
tadosfts, I canficiA ^Nikearineiitioninga Hioft 
htauti&i pairage, which I lately had the 

pleafiire 
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pidfutt of reading, ami which I will veiv^ 
ture to produce afi equal to any thing of the 
&iiie kimi> eitherin antietitop modern cona^ 
ftoikioA. I met with it ii^ th^ ipeech of z 
young oratof, to whom I have the happi-i* 
nefs to be related, and i;\4k) will one day^ 
I perfuade myfblf, pit)ve ae gretf an honor 
to his country, as he is at prdfent to that 
learned fociety of which he is a memben 
He is ipeiking of the writingsof a celebrated 
prelate, who received his education in Aat 
famous femittary tx> which he belongs, and 
iliuftratesdiepcculiar elegance which d^n« 
guilhes ail that author's performances, by the 
following juft and pleafingaffemblage dTdi^^ 
aion and imagery : In ^odcunque ^pus fe 
fardh'at (tt per^mma jhneverfatiie illius fe 
ibi^cit ingenium) neJciD qua hce fibi fiii fr^ 
ptidy id iihitninavit ; hmd MJ^miU ^ Mreo 
^tiatu radio^ qui per mam tabukm giif^ 
vims tatn *oere fium demnciat. As there is 
nothing more entertaining to die imagina^ 
tfeh than the pfddu<ftions of liie fine arts ; 
ther6 is no kind of fimilitudes or metaphors 
Which are in general more ftriking, thaa 
ttiofe which allude to their properties and 
tfFeds. it is with great judgment, therefore, 

th^ 
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Aat the ingenious author of the dialogue, 
concerning theDecline of eloquence among 
theRomans, recommends to his orator age-^ 
ndral acquaintance with the whole gircleof 
die polite arts. A knowledge of this fort 
furnifhes an author with illuftrations of the 
moft agreable kind, and fets a glofs upon 
his compofitions that enlivens them with 
fiflgiilar grace and fpirit 

Were I to point out the beauty and ef» 
ficScy of metaphorical language, by parti-^ 
cular inftances, I fhould rather draw my 
examples from the moderns than the an-^ 
ti^nts ; thfe latter being fcarcely, I think, fo 
exadt and delicate in this article of compofi- 
tipn, as the former. The great improve^ 
meats, indeed, in natural knowledge which 
have been made in thefe later ages, have 
opened a vein of metaphor entirely unknown 
to the aritients, and enriched the fancy of 
modem wits with a new ftock of the moft 
pieafing ideas : a circumftahce which muft 
give them a very conliderable advantage 
over the Greeks and Romans. I am fure at 
leaft, of all the writings with which I have 
been converfant, the works of Mr. Addifoa 
w^l afford the moft abundant fupply ofthis 
• . kind^ 
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kind, in all its variety and perfection. Truth 
and beauty of imagery is, indeed, his cha- 
raderiftical diftindion, and the principal 
point of eminence which raifes his flyle 
above that of every author in any language 
diat has fallen within n>y notice. He is 
every where highly figurative ; yet at the 
fame time he is the moft eafy and perfpi- - 
cuous writer I have ever peruied. The rea- 
fbn is, his images are always taken from the 
moft natural and familiar appearances ; as 
they are chofen widi the utmoft delicacy 
and judgment. Suffer me only to mention 
one out of a thoufand I could name, as it 
appears to me the finefi and moft expreffive 
that ever language conveyed, l^t is in one 
of his inimitable papers upon Paradife lofl, 
where he is taking notice of thofe changes 
in nature, which the author of that truly 
divine poem defcribes as immediately fuc- 
ceeding the fall. Among other -prodigies, 
Milton reprcfents the fun in an eclipfe; and 
at the fame time a bright cloud in the 
weftern regions of tlie heavens defcending 
with a band of angels. Mr. Addifon, in 
order to fhew his author's art and judgment 
in the condudt and difpofition of this fub- 

I lime 
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lime fcenery, obferves, "the whole theatre 
" of nature v& darkened^ that this glorious 
" machine may appear in all its luftre arid 
" magnificence." I knbw not, Orontes, 
whether you will agree in fentiment with 
me ; but I muft confefs I am at a lofs whicti 
to admire moil upon this occafion, the poet 
or the critic. 

T H E R £ is a double beauty in images of 
this kind when they are not only metaphors, 
but allulions, I was much pleafed with an 
inftance of this uncommon fpecies, in a lit- 
tle poem entitled The Spleen. The author 
of that piece (who has thrown together 
more original thoughts than I ever red in 
the fame compafs of lines) fpeaking of the 
advantages of exercife in diffipating thofe 
gloomy vapors, which are fo apt to hang 
upon fome minds, employs the following 
image : 

Throw but ajhncy the giant dies. 

You will obferve, that the metaphbr 
here is conceived with great propriety of 
thought, if we confider it only in its pri- 
mary view: but wl:ien we fee it pointing 
ftill farther, and hinting at the ftory of 

David 
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Da\«id and Goliath, it receives a very con- 
fiderable improvement from this double ap- 
plication. 

I T muft be ov^ned fome of the grcateft 
authors, both antient and modern, have 
made many remarkable flips in thfe fnanage- 
ment of this figure y and have fometrmes 
expreffed themfelves with as niuch impro- 
priety as an honeft failor of my acquaint- 
ance, a captain of a privateer^ who wrote 
ati account to his owners of an engagement, 
** in which he had the good ^fortunCj 
" he told them, of having only one of his 
" ban^s fhot thro the noje.'' The great cau- 
tion therefore iliould be^ never to join any 
idea to a figurative es^prefiion, which wouFd 
not bie applicable to it in a literal fenfe. 
Thus Cicero, in his treatife De Claris orato- 
ribuSy fpcaking of the family of the Scipi- 
08, is guilty of an impropriety of this kind : 
O generofam Jiirpem (fays he)f/ tanquam in 
unam arborefn plura gemrUy fc in ijiam da- 
mum multGrum infitam atque illuminatam 
Japientiain a. Mr. Addifon, likewife, has 

fallea 

■ The celebrated Menage has offered a conjefture, 

which he thinks will intirely remove the charge brought 

againft Cicero from this pafTage. He fuppofes that 

illuminafam may be taken in the famefenjfe as inocu- 

I % latami 
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fallen into an error of the fame fort, where 
he obferves, "there is not a fingle view of 
" human nature, which is not fufficient to 
" extingui/htht feeds of pride" Inthispaf^ 
fage he evidently unites images together, 
which have no connection with each other. 
When a feed has loft its power of vegeta- 
tion, I might in a metaphorical fenfe fay it 
is extinguijhed : but when in the fame fenfe 
I call that difpofition of the heart which 
produces pride, the feed of that paffion, I 
cannot, without introducing a confufion of 
ideas, apply any word to Jeedy but what cor- 

refponds 

lafam ; Cicero having in another part of his writings 
ufed the word lumina in the fignification oi oatUi : 
** Democritus luminibus amiiEs," TufcuL v. vid.Me- 
nagiana, torn. iii. p. 46, That lumina is fometimes 
ufed by Cicero, and other writers of equal authority, 
in the fignification of oculiy is moft certain: but 
whenever it is fo ufed, it muft always be by metony- 
my. Now a word which operates by the force of that 
figure, can never, without occafjoning the utmoft 
confufion of images, be converted mto a metaphor 
derived from the proper term for which the metony- 
my is fubftituted : becaufe the moment, it drops its 
metonymical office, . it reverts to its primary employ- 
ment, and confequently introduces an idea utterly 
different from that which it raifed in its figurative 
flate. It is not probable therefore that illuminatam, 

, in the fenfe for which Menage contends, could have 
been authorized by common ufe; as it would be im- 

' poffible, perhaps, to produce a metaphorical term of 

general 
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refponds with its real properties or circum- 
ftances. 

Another miftakc in the ufe of this fi- 
gure is, when different images are crouded 
too clofe upon each other, or (to exprefs my- 
feif after Quintilian) when a fentence fets 
out with ftorms and tempefts, and ends 
with fire and flanaes. A judicious reader 
will obferve an impropriety of this kind in 
one of the effays of the inimitable au- 
thor, laft quoted, where he tells us, " that 
" women were formed to temper mankind^ 
" not to fet an edge upon their minds, and ' 

general currency, that is not founded in an obvious 
and ftriking fimilitude : for it is this fimiltude alone, 
it fhould feem, that could render it popular. Thus 
there is an evident reafon why that method rf ingraft- 
ing which is performed by inferting a bud into a ftock, 
(hould be called inoculation ; as the bud fo infcrted 
bears fome refemblance to the eye of certain animals : 
but it bears none to the idea of light in any of its 
qualities or efFefts. If Cicero therefore ufed illumi- 
Tiatam, to exprefs the fame idea as inoculatanif it muft 
be by a fort of ^gure peculiar to himfelf, and to which 
Rhetoric has not yet given a name ; nor I fuppofe ever 
will : for no judicious writer, I imagine, will venture 
to follow him in fo extravagant a Ucenfe. Upon the 
wholci it feems more reafonable to fay that Cicero 
in the paflage under confidcration, has inadvertently 
jumbled together incongruous ideas ; than to fuppofe, 
either {hat He could have been the author of fo un- 
natural a metaphor, or that it had before been adopted 
by common language, 

I 3 ^^blo^r 
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" blow up in them thofe paffions which are 
" too apt to rife of their own accord." 
Thus a celebrated orator, ipcaking of that 
little blackening fpirit in mankind, which 
is fond of difcovering fpots in the brighteft 
charadlers, remarks, that when perfons of 
this caft of temper have mentioned any vir- 
tue of their neighbor, " it is well, if to ba- 
5' lance the matter they do not clap fome 
" fault into the oppofite fcale, that fo the 
^^ enemy may not go off with Jlying colors J' 
Dr. Swift alfo, whofe ftyle is jthe mpft pure 
and fimple of any of our claffic writers, 
and who does not feem in general very fond 
of the figurative manner, is not always free 
from cenfure in his management of the me- 
taphorical language. In his elTay on the 
Diflentions of Athens and Rome, ipeaking 
of the populace, he takes notice, that " tho 
^* in their corrupt notions of divine wor- 
** ihip, they are apt to multiply their 
" gcds, yet their earthly devotion is fel- 
*' dcm paid to above one idcl at a time, 
** whofe oar they pull with lefs murmur- 
" ing and much more ikill, than when 
*-^ they fhare the ladings or even hold the 
" helm!' The moft injudicious writer could 
not poflibly have fallen into a more abfurd 

incon- 
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iiM^pnfiltejjcy pf: metaphor, than this emi- 
nqiit wit has inadvertently been betrayed in- 
to, in this palTage, For what connection 
is there between worfhiping and rowing? 
and who ever heard before of pulling the 
(?<7r of an idol ? 

As there are certain metaphors which 
are common to all languages ; there are 
others of fo delicate a nature as not to bear 
traniplanting from one nation into another. 
There is no part, therefore, of the bufinefs 
of a tranflator more difficult to manage, 
than this figure, as it requires great judg- 
ment to diftinguifti when it may, and may 
not, be naturalized with propriety and ele- 
gance. The wantof tliis neceflary difcern- 
ment has led the common race of trans- 
lators into great abfurdities, and is one of 
the principal reafons that performances of. 
this kind are generally fo infipid. What 
ftrange work, for inftance, would an inju- 
dicious interpreter make with the follow- 
ing metaphor in Homer ? 

II. X. J 73. 

But Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the 

particular image, yet retaining the general 

I 4 idea, 
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idea, has happily preferved the fpirit of his 
author, and at the fame time humored the 
diiFerent tafte of his own countrymen : 

Each Jingle Greeks in thit conclujivejlrifey • 
Stands on the fharpeft edge of death or life. 

And now, Orontes, do you not think it 
high time io be difmifled from this fairy 
land ? Permit me, however, juft to add, 
that this figure, which cafts fo much light 
and beauty upon works of genius, ought 
to be entirely banifhed from the feverer 
\ compcfitions of philofophy. It is the bu- 
iinefs of the latter to feparate refemblances, 
not to find them, and to deliver her dif- 
coveries in the plaineft and moft unorna- 
mented expreflions. Much diipute, and, 
perhaps, many errors, might have been 
avoided, if metaphor had been thus con- 
,fined within its proper limits, and never 
wandred from the regions of eloquence 
and poetry, I amj &c. 
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To Philotes. 

Don't you begin to think that I ill de- 
ferve the prcfcription you fent me, 
fince I have fcarce had the manners even 
to thank you for it ? It muft be confeffed 
I have negledted to honor mypbyjician with 
the honor due unto him ; that is, I have 
omitted, not only what I ought to have per- 
formed in good breeding, but what I am 
exprefly enjoined by my Bible. I am not, 
however, entirely without excufe ; a filly 
one, I own ; neverthelefs, it is the truth : 
I have lately been a good deal out of fpi- 
rits. But at length the fit is over. Amongft 
die number of thofe things which are want^ 
ing to fecure me from a return of it, I muft 
always reckon the company of my friend. 
I have, indeed, frequent occafion for you ; 
not in the way of your profeffion, but in a 
better : in the way of friendfloip. There is 
a healing quality in that intercourfe, which 
a certain author has, with infinite propriety, 
termed the medicine of life. It is a medi- 
cine, which unluckily lies almoft wholly 
out of my reach > fortune having feparated 

me 
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me from thofe few friends whom I pretend 
or defire to claim. General acquaintances, 
you know, 1 2Lm not much inclined to culti- 
vate > fo that I am at prefent, as much fcclu- 
ded from fociety as if I were zfojourner in 
a firange land. Tho retirement is my 
dear delight, yet, upon fome occafions, I 
think I have too much of it ; and I agree 
widi Balzac », que lafolitude eji certainement 
une belle chofe : mats ily a plaijtr d avoir 
quelquun qui fache repondre j a qui on puijfe 
dire de terns en terns ^ que la folitude eJi une 
belle chofe. But I muft not forget, that as 
I fometimes want company, you may as 
often wifh to be alone ; and that I may, 
perhaps, be at this inftant breaking in up- 
on one of thofe hours which you defire to 
enjoy without interruption. I will only de- 
tain you therefore, whilft I add, that I 
am, &c. 

* A very ingenious and fprightly correfpondence 
having been publifhed fince the appearance of the pre- 
fent CoUcftion, under the title of A.Jeries of genuine 
letters between Henry and Frances y London printed 
for W.Johnfion in St.Paufs Church-yard^ 1757 ; the 
author of Fitzolborne's Letters cannot re^fift the vanity 
of observing, that the tender and fenfible Frances has 
done him the honor to compofe one of her epiftles 
J>artly from what follows of the prefent letter td 
the end, and partly from fome paffages taken from 
lett.xvi. p. 71,72.. 

LET. 
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To Phidippus. 

TF that friend of yours, whom you arc 
•*- defirous to add to the number of mine, 
were endued with no other quality than the 
laft you mentioned in the catalogue of his 
virtues ; I fhould efteem. his acquaintance 
as one of my moft valuable privileges. When 
you ajflured me, therefore, of the Generolity 
of his difpofition, I wanted no additional 
motive to embrace your propofal of joining 
you and him at **. To fay truth, I cout 
fider a generous mind as the nobleft work 
of the creation^ and am perfuaded, where- 
ever it refides, no real merit can be want- 
ing. It is, perhaps, the, moft fingular of all 
the moral endowments : I am fure at leaft^ 
it is often imputed where it cannot juftly 
be claimed. The meaneft felf-love, under 
ibme refined difguife, frequently pafles up- 
on common obfervers for this godlike prin- 
ciple ; and I have knowa many a popular 
adtion attrit)uted to this motive, when it 

flowed 
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flowed from no higher a fource than the 
fuggeftions of concealed vanity. Good- 
nature, as it has many features in comraon 
with this virtue, is ufually miftaken for it.: 
the former, however, is but the effedl, pof- 
fibly, of a happy difpofition of the animal 
ftrudlure, or, as Dryden fome where calls it, 
of a certain " milkinefs of blood ;" where- 
as the latter is feated in the mind, and can 
never fubfift where good-fenfe and enlarged 
fentiments have no exiftence. It is entirely 
founded, mdeed, upon juftnefs of thought : 
which, perhaps, is the reafon this virtue is 
(6 little the charaderiftic of mankind in 
general, A man, whofe mind is warped 
by the fetfifli paffions, dr contraded by the 
narrow prejudices of fedls or parties ; if he 
does not want honefty, mtrft undoubtedly 
want underftanding.' The fame clouds that 
darken his intelledlual views, obflrud: his 
moral ones 5 and his generofity is extremely 
circumfcribed, becaufe his reafon is exceed- 
ingly limited. 

It is the diftinguifhing pre-eminence of 
the Chriftian fyftem, that it cherifhes this 
elevated principle in one of its nobleft ex- 
ertions. Forgivenefs of injuries, I confefs 

indeed. 
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indeed, has been Inculcated by fever al of 
the heathen moralifts ; but it never entered 
into the eftablifhed ordinances of any religi- 
- on, till it had the fanftion of the great author 
of ours. I have often, however, vsrondered 
that the antients, who raifed fo many vir- 
tues andafFedtionsof the mind into divinities, 
(hould never have* given a place in their 
temples to Generofity; unlefs, perhaps^ 
they included it under the notion of fides 
or HONOs. But furely (he might reafona- 
bly have claimed a feparate altar, and fupe- 
rior rites. A principle of honor may reftrain 
a man from counterafting the focial ties, who 
yet has nothing of that adlive flame of ge- 
nerofity, which is too powerful to be con- 
fined within the humbler boundaries of 
mere negative duties. True generofity rifes 
above the ordinary rules of focial condudt, 
and flows with much too full a ftream to 
be comprehended within the precife marks 
of formal precepts. It is a vigorous prin- 
ciple in the foul, which opens and expands 
all her virtues far beyond thofe which are 
only the forced and unnatural produftions 
of a timid obedience. The man who is 
influenced fingly by motives of the latter 

kind. 
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kind, dms no higher than at certain au- 
thoritative ftandardS; without ever attempt- 
ing to reach thofe glorious elevations, which 
conftitute the only true heroifm of the fo- 
cial character. Religion, without this fb- 
vereign principle, degenerates into flavifh 
fear, and wifdom into a ^cious cunning ; 
learning is but the avarice of the mind, and 
wit its more pleafing kind of madnefs. In a 
word, generofity fandifies every paflion, and 
adds grace to every acquifition of the foul ; 
and if it does not neceflarily include, at leaft 
it refledls a luftre, upon the whole circle of 
moral and intelled:ual qualities. 

B,u T I am running into a general pane- 
gyric upon generofity, when I only meant 
to acknowledge the particular inftarice you 
have ^ven me of yours, in being defirous 
of communicating to me a treafure, which I 
know much better how to value than how 
to deferve. Be aflured, therefore, tho Eu- 
phronius had none of thofe pcilite accom- 
plifhments you enumerate, yet, after what 
you have iniformedme concerning his hearty 
Ifhouldefteem hisfriendfhip of more worth 
than all the learning of antient Greece, and 
all the virfii of modern Italy. I am, &c. 

LET- 
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7i SAPPHO^ 

March lo, 173 !• 

WH I L E yet no am Vous youths around 
thee bow. 
Nor flatt'ring verfe conveys the faithlefs vow ; 
To graver notes will Sappho's foul attend. 
And ere ihe hears the lover, hear the friend . 
Let maids lefs blefs'd employ their 

meaner arts 
To reign proud tyrants o'er unumber'd 

hearts 3 
May Sappho learn (for noble^ triumphs 

born) 
Thofc little coiiquefts of her fex to fcorn. 
To form thy bofom to each gen'rous deed; 
To plant thy mind with ev'ry ufeful feed j 
Be thefe thy arts : nor fpare the grateful toil. 
Where nature's hand has blefs'd the happy 

foil. 
So (halt thou know, with pleafiiig fkill, to 

blend 
The lovely miftrefs and inftrudtive friend : 
So (halt thou know, when unrelenting time 
Shall ipoil thofe charms yet op'nihg to their 

prime, 

« A young lady of thirteen years of age. 

To 
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To eafe the lofs of beauty's franfient flowV, 
While reafon keeps what rapture gave before. 
And oh ! while wit, fair dawning, fpreads 

its ray, 
Serenely rifing to a glorious day. 
To hail the growing luftre oft be mine. 
Thou early favVite of the facred Nine ! 
Anp Ihall the Mufe with blamclefs boaft 
pretend. 
In youth's gay bloom that Sappho call'd me 

friend: 
That urg'd by me fhe fhun'd the dang'rous 

way. 
Where hcedlefs maids in endlefs error ftray ; 
That fcorning ibon her fex's idler art. 
Fair praife ipfpir d and virtue warm'd her 

heart; 
That fond to reach the diflant paths of fame, 
I taught her infant genius where to aim ? 
Thus when the feather'd choir firft tempt 

thefky. 
And, all unfldll'd, their feeble pinions try, 
Th' experienced fire prefcribes th' advent'- 

rous height. 
Guides the young wing, and pleas'd attends 
the flight. 

LET- 
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To P H ID I P P U S. 

YES, Phidippus, I entiriely agree with 
you : the antients moft certainly had 
much Ibfticr notions of Friendfhip, thaa 
ibem tob)^ generally entertained at prefenn 
But inay they niot juftly be confidered on 
dMS jSab^pSt^ as] downright enthufiafts i 
Whilft Jadoed tbkf talk, of /riendihip, as ^ 
Virtu^D^ or place k in a rank lititle inferior, 
I ican Admire t]^ generous warmth pf their 
fentiflacjats 5 but when they go fo %r^ to 
make it ^a fedous queftion, whetj^er juftice 
hcrfelf ought not in fome particular cafes to 
3nteld to this their fupreme afFedlion of the 
heart ; there, I confefs^ they leave me far 
behind. 

. If we had not a treatife extant upon the 
fubje<3:, we flbould fqayce belieye th^& faS 
upon the credit of thofe audiors who have 
delivered it down to us : but Cicero him?* 
felf has ventured to take the affirmative fide 
of this debate in his celebrated dialogue. in* 
fcribedLaelius. He/dlowed, it feems, in 
thi$jQQti©» the f^i^timents of the Greciau 
K ' Theo- 
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Theophraftus, who publicly maintaittcd 
the fame aftonifliing theory. . ^ 

.It muft be confeflbd, however, thefe 
admirers of the falfe fublime in friendftiip 
talk upon, this fubjecft with fo much caur 
tion and in fuch general terms, that one is 
inclined to think they themfelves a little fu- 
. IpecSed the validity of thofe very principles, 
they would inculcate. We find, at leaft, 
a remarkable inftance to that purpofe, in a 
circumftance related of Chilo, one of thofe 
famous ,fages who are diflinguiihed by the 
pompous title of the wife men of Greece, 

That celebrated philofopher, being up- 
on his death-bed, addreffed himfelf, we are 
informed, to his friends who flood round 
him, to the following efledt : ** I cannot, thro 
^* thecourfe of a long life, look back with 
" uneafihefs upon any lingle inftance of my 
•* conduft, unlefs, perhaps, on that which 
*^ I am going to mention -, wherein, I con^r 
*' fcf^, I am flill doubtful whether I adcd 
^* as I ought, or not. I was once appoint- 
" ed judge in conjunction with two others, 
^* when my particular friend was arraign- 
" ed before us : Were the laws to have 
** taken their free courfe, he mufl bcvi- 
- - " tably 
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^ tably have been condemned td die. Af5- 
** ter much deb«e therefore widi myfelf,- 
^< I refolvedupon this expedients Igave 
** my own Vote accoi'ding to my con» 
** fcience, but at the fame time employed 
*« all my eloquence to prev^l with my aC- 
*« fociates to abfolve the criminal. Now I 
«« cannot but refleft upon this aft with con- 
*^ cem, as fearing there was fomething of 
^^ perfidy, in perftiading others to go count* 
<< er to what I myfelf eftcemed right/' 

It does not, certdrily, require any great 
tdepdi of xraftiiftiy to pronounce upon a 
cafe of this nature. And yet, hadTuUy, 
thai great matter of reafon, been Chilo $ 
confeflbr upon this occafion, it is very plain 
he would have given him abiblution ; to 
rile juft fcandal of the moft ignorant curate 
that ever lulled a country village. 

Wh AT I have here obferved, vnll fug- 
geft if I miftake not, a very clear anfwec 
to the ^oeftion you propofe ; " Whence it 
** fliould happen, that we meet with in- 
*^ fiances of ffiendfhip among the Greeks 
** and Romans, far fuperior to any thing of 
^* the fame kind which modern times have 
, !* produced ? "* For while the greateft ge- 

K a "^ niufes 
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!l^;ife§ «,tixQ^g thewfirnployedtiieir 'talents 
in ^pltiri^ thk noble, affeftion,. . atic;! it 
W^ ^acpura^ed evpiib^y the laws th^ift- 
feives.; what efTpi^^. mght one not expc& 
to arife fro.m the concuprenpepjf fucl^-powcrr- 
fill c^ufes? The ieyeral exarr^les pf this 
kiad which you have ppijated out, are uor 
dojLxbiedLy highly animating and fingular^ 
to which, give xne leave to ^d one inftance 
np lefe remarkable., tho^ I thjin)?^ nof fb 
conwnenly obferved. ., 

. EuPAMipAs theCprinthian (^jthe 
ilory i? i:dat;e4 in Lv^qa^'s To?:aris) i[^ 
low ciccumflanc^s hinifcLf,, w%$ ^^BW j^ 
the friendihip of two v^ry wealthy p^iq^^, 
Chafixenusand Areth^ijs. Eudap[iid^,;^nd- 
ing hixnfelf drawii?g i?.ear his end, l y^^e hk 
wijjl in the following terras : '/I leave ray 
«* mother to Aretheus, to ho maintained 
< ' ^a4 prdtefted by him in her old age, I 
<^ bequeath to Charixenus the care pf -qjy 
</ daughter.; dei^ring thaj he vjrould i^ 
" her difpofed of in caarriagi?, and ppition 
" . h,er at the iarnp.time with as aniple;^/osf- 
"Vtunje.a? h^ circpo^ft^ces ihall adflpdt.: 
/t.^d, i» cafe of tlie deajhr of either of 
"^f tWfe ray t\w friends, liMtftkute the fi»- 
*} yiyor in his plaee/* 

This 
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ytt! liiay tVdtt irha^iflfej'te ht extrenieiy-Hi 
dbtifeti^ : however; ^^legateesf eefe?vea irt- 
S^amx 6f it #^ ^ery different ^fltj-: 

iwith^reat fatlsfadtibii; ' It happeiidd that 
C^kvi^tius ^iq^ S^W days afterhis friefilj 
'^fe'tfcH^tdr i A fuHiVofil^lp thei-efor^ tiki 
uigpldceiii favor b^'A'rgtheus, 'he .kci;b/3^ 
mgN^ipi'only took uvon Diinteii ttie*car6 
of nis friend's moflief, but aJfo li^adq 'In 
equal diflxibution of his eftate between t^is 

of his own, folengtfiHjing bath< tljeir mar- 
riages on the feme day. 

I DO not reeoMe^ ibat any of the mo- 
derns have railed their notions of friendfhip 
to^itfe3cttkVagaiitfteigfits, exc^^iAafyT- 
iya'^3^ fingular French auth'dr; wjio^fts 
ill a ttrore; romantic ftJ^iffforttKis! ftibjfe^ 
diknV^en the ahtientffthemfdv'es/ Cfeuld 
fa^l Hiifflppus, be?Heve a%iari iii eamett^ 
Vhd Sidtlld affert tfiSPihc fcct^Htic hfe 
ifwin**!*^^ • to i^^eai; may withodt' perj- 
jtrty "bi-difcdvei-fed td ■one's jfriettd ? Yet 
hUtitik Monta?gne Hfe ventured gravely to 
^dhcc^ii cxteaoiiik^ijrtfoarine,'irfciea- 
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dnd pofitive terms. But I neiwr knew a 
fcnfible man in my life, that wa8 not an ea« 
thufiaft upon fbme favorite point ; as indeed 
there is none where it is moreexcufable than 
in the article of friendihip. It is that which 
affords the moil pleafing funfhine of our 
days : if therefore we fee it now and then 
break out with a more fjban reaibnablc 
warmth and luftre i who is there that will 
not be inclined to pardon an excefs^ which 
can only flow from the moft generous prm- 
ciplcs? Adieuu ' 

L E T T E R XXIX. 
To thejkme. 

WH £ N I mentioned grace as e^fen* 
tial in conftituting a fine writer ; I 
rather hoped to have found my fentiments 
Teflpfited back with a clearer light by yours^ 
than imagined you Would have called upon 
me to explain in form, what I only threw 
out by accident. To coiifefs the truth, I 
know not whether, after all that can be faid 
to illuftrate this uncommon quality, it muft 
not at; laft be rcfolvcd into the poet's. nequeQ 

mQntJirart 
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imnf^rare ff fentio tantum^ In cafes of 
this kind, where language does not fupply 
us with proper words to exprefs the notions 
of one's mind, we can only convey our fen- 
timents in figurative terms : a defed: which 
neceflarily introduces fome obfcurity. 

I WILL not, therefore, undertake to 
mark out with any fort of precifion, that 
idea which I would exprefs by the word 
grace : and, perhaps, it can no more be 
clearlydefcribedthanjuftly defined. To give 
you, however, a general intimation of what 
I me^ when I apply that term to compofi- 
tions of genius, I would refemble it to that 
dSj air, which fo remarkably diflinguiihes 
certain peribns of a genteel and liberal caft* 
It coniifts, not only in the particular beauty 
of fingle parts, but arifes from the general 
fymmetry and conflxudion of the whole. 
An author may be juft in his fendments, 
lively in his figures, and clear in his expref- 
fion i yet may have no claim to be admitted 
into the rank of finifhed writers, Thofe 
feveral members muft be fo agreably united 
as mutually to refled: beauty upon each 
other : their arrangement muft be fb hap- 
pily difpofed as not to admit of the leaft 
K4 tranlpo- 



.... ■ > 

L E T t ER XXX. 
To CLyTander* 

GA N it thefl be truc^ Clytander, af^ 
ter all the fine things which have 
been faid concerning the love of our Coun- 
try, that it owes its rife to the principles you 
mention, and was originally propagated 
among mankind in order to cheat them into 
the fetvice of the community ? And is it 
thus, at laft, that the moft generous of the 
human paffions, inftead of bearing the fa- 
crcd fignature of nature, can produce no 
higher marks of its legitimacy than the fu- 
Ipicious imprefs of art ? The Queftbn is 
worth, at leaft, a few thoughts ; and I wiM 
Juft run over the principal obje<5lions in your 
letter, without drawing them up, however, 
in a regular form. 

That the true happinefs cf the indivi- 
dual cannot arife from the fingle exercife 
of the mere felfifti principles, is evident, I 
think, above all reafonable confradidioiu 
If a man would thoroughly enjoy his own 
being, he muft of neceflity look beyond it; 
his private fatisfaftions always encreafing in 

the 
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the £ime proportion with which he pro-? 
motes thofe of others. Thus felf-intereft^ 
if rightly direded, flows thro the nearer 
charities of relations, friends, and depend^ 
ents, till it rifes znd dilates itfelf into . 
general benevolence. But if every addition 
which we make to the welfare of otheis, 
he really an advancement of our own j the 
love of our country muft neceflarily, upon 
a principle of felf^interefl, be a^paflion 
founded in the ilridefl: reafon : becauie iti$ 
a difpofition pregnant with the greate^ 
poflible good, which the limited powers of 
man are capable of producing. Benevolence, 
therefore, points to our country, as to her 
only adequate mark : whatever falls ihort 
of diat glorious end, is too fmiall for her &U 
gratification; and all beyond is too immen^ 
for her graip. 

Thus pur country appears to have a 
claim to our aflfeiSion, as it has a correlpon- 
dent paffionin the human breaft: apa^ 
fion, not raifed by the artifices of policy, 
or propagated by the infedion of enthu- 
fiafin, $ut neceflarily refulting from the ori- 
ginal conititution of our fpecies, and courr 
ducive to the h^ghcft private advantage of 

each 
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esfefe iftdividttaT. When Cortiiigy therefore, 

cir ftie two'DfedJ, fax^rifiefed their IJveSi 'in 

6f<ier to' fefcue- their comrirtmity frbfn tH6 

citHttriltie^ with Which it was threatened j 

tttey Wett By lib' mctos im^eUed (as yoA 

feej^^df to "r^refent them) by a pptitlcji 

plfltiniy, bift'adred on the moftrfolid- arid 

ratiohal'priiifcipJesV Themethod,*' thdy pur- 

fiietf forihatpartic^, was diftaied,Icdnftfsi 

hy^d moft ^WuM and groirti'dftfi fopeiftf- 

tibn^ yet whflfe die imprcffioil SfftatfJ/ff- 

tiittal bdidf Tetttaindd ' ftrbh^' tipoh Aefr 

ttlMd^iand dTtey>kneit thortMghf^iierfuaS^ 

th^t Ming hi ihe-th&nncr we are IdSrrefl 

d4j^ did^ ^sffia only eff(i^ftllal'mtehs# 

j^i^ftmrig thdir'countfy ftoiw 'rtiin i th^ 

^k th^ liibft'tafibhal meafhrcs-dlf confUtt'- 

^h^tfieif pr^dtr ha^inefs, by tfiiis c6nftfilt- 

ing to become the public vidSfes. Cotdil 

It'eV&h bfeadmitiied (What, witft jtny 'degree 

"iFffitrSabifity, " rieVer/ indeed,* cari bfe ^- 

fn^tSd) that, ttofe- glori6i/S' fi^desi cbh#- 

'demd ^iite as* the-Vaineft 6f Mdbws, attk 

iiaii ito lic^pe^ of an afief-liftriii^ny ©tHdr 

'tcinett tl^Mticti ftili hoWevA'' their oofr- 

;d'trA fei^ht'ijeltiftifi^d' fe perfedly xviS. 

^pofj furely',' tb' d^^hiW that wai^not whbtty 

imraerfcd 



pontracacd felfiihnefs ; th^.bs<l,»6tjtQtaU)r 

4i^(3*on ;; th^,fhp«^f6 of hjiying pr«&rfedA 

4^^^ JQjfl^^xifteace (for fucb it miifthairfc 

ijjj?n) iio thj^ fopppfed prfifcrv^oii of mim*. 

bersof oiieVff^low preatui^, muft hflJjrc 

|:Mf9ved far ^f^e- pai^ ^99. a thm&tfd 

4p2Hhs*. . ^ ■ '•-..< - "'•^•.; 

.r I CANNOT, hfaowcyer, fevi#grf 9 Witt 

^piT, d)^a,t this affcdion 1^. pypjli^v^^ 

4»ftwte raifqbi^ tp mai^yii^* as. it broke 

c^ amoi^g the Romaps, ix> 4:he iippious 

Ijp^t of their uqj^fl; copquefts, Rftt it ftould 

Jbeiremeii]J;)ife4> '^ ^ fame tVB^^th^ it 

is the u&ial artifice of ^mj^itipp,. to ma^ 

lipff^iath^feipJWancieofpat^ Aiid 

^41^ b^ ipa j^'pJ)J€<aion to,the nofedcft of 

^ibdal p0ipii§, that ijt ^a^i^^fale iif be^ 

i^ inflamed b^jipqdJt^ j^imfll heat, and 

turned, by the arts of poU{gr,;to^pro«i(!^c 

IJ^c^e d^iW^ve pBrppfi|s^ :\^(di it was 

V. S^is^egicfpr pwr f^pjtmtiy may, indeed, 
J)«^Mi^ iiTfa^ioQal, not only. when it thu^ 
{^j^^Ul 9ft to ad counter tothe ntatural 
fl^i^<3C%»Sr Pthercon^miinity^i^ butlike^ 

;:.'—-.. wile 
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ivife when it impels us to take the ified^ 
iiircs of violence in c^pofition to the gene* 
fal fenfe of our own. For may not pub* 
lie happinefs be eftimated by the fame 
Handard as that of private ? and as every 
man's own opinion muft determine his par-^ 
ticular iatisfadlion ; fhali not the general 
opinion be <x>nfidered as decifive in the 
queftiori concerning general interefi ? Far 
am I, however, from infinuating, that the 
true welfare of mankind in dieir colleflive 
capacities depends fingly upon a prevailing 
fancy, any more than it does in their fepa* 
rate : undoubtedly in both inftances they 
may equally embrace a falfe intereft. But 
whenever this is the cafe, I fhould hardly 
imagine that the love Bf our country, on the 
one hand, or of our neighbor, on the other^ 
would juftify any methods of bringingthem 
to a wifer choice, than thofe of calm and 
. rational perfuafion. 

I CANNOT at prefent recoUeft which df 
the antient author^ it is, that mentions the 
Cappadocians to have b^n fo enamored of 
fubjedion to a deipotic power, as to refufe 
the enjoyment of their liberties, tho gene* 
roufly tendered to them by the Romans^. 

Scarcely,. 
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Scarcely^ I fuppofc, can there be an inftancc 
produced of ?l more remarkable depravity 
of national tafte, and of a more falfe calcu- 
lation of public welfare: yqt even in this 
inftancc it fhould feem the higheft injuftice 
to have attempted by force, and at the ex-* 
pence, perhaps, of half the live$ in the 
ftate, the introdudion of a more improved 
fyftem of government. 

In this notion I am not fingular, but 
have the authority of Plato himfelf on my 
fide; who held it as a maxim of updoubted 
truth in politics, that the prevailing fenti- 
ments of a ftate, how much foever mif- 
taken, ought by no means to be oppbfed by 
the meafures oif violence : a maxim, which 
if certain pretended or mifguided patriots 
had happily embraced, much efFufion of 
civil bloood had been lately fparcd to ouc 
nation. I am, &c. 



XE T^ 
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Jo PaJ. A M B J? E S. 

^HE da%vn /V overcajly the mrning IpurSy 
"^ And heavily with cbuds brings^M tb^ day^ 
How then can I better dif^ppoiiiit tbe 
gloomy efFefts of a iouriog iky, th^ by 
Calfing my thoughts off from the dull fccne 
Jbeforc ine, and placdog them upqn my 
friend ? Much, certainly, are we indebted 
ta that happy faculty, 1^ which, with a fort 
of Magic power, we can bring before one's 
ijilnd whatever has been the fijbje6t of its 
moft agreable contemplatiQn, In vain^ 
th^efore, woi?ld that lovely dame, who 
has fo often been the topic of our wnverfa-^ 
tions, pretend to enjoy you toherfelf : in 
ipite of your favorite phibfophy, or even 
of a more powerful divinity j in Ipight of 
Fortune herfelf, I can place you in my view, 
tho half a century'of miles lies between us- 
But am I for ever to be indebted to imagi- 
nation only for your company ? and will you 
not fometimes let me owe that fatisfaftion 
tQ ycpr^blf ? Surely you might fpare me a 

few 
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lew weeks before the fummer ends, with- 
out any inconvenience to that noble plan up- 
on which I know you are fo intent. As 
for my own ftudies, they go on but flowly : 
I am^ like a traveller without a guide in an 
unknown country ; obliged to inquire the 
way at every turning, and eonfequently 
cannot advance with all the expeditiod I 
iCQuld wifli. I am, &QQi 



.^UL 
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To the fami. 

F0R61VE me, l^alamedes, if I mif* 
truft an art, which the greatefi of 
philofophers has called the art of deceiving, 
and by which the firft of orators could per-* 
,fuade the people that he had conquered at 
the athletic games, tho they faw him fall 
at his adverfary's feet. The voice of Elo- 
quence fhould ever, indeed, be heard with 
caution : and (he, whofe boaft it has former- 
ly been, to make little things appear con- 
fiderable, piay diminifli objeds, perhaps, 

L as 
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as well as enlarge them, and kflen eveiS 
the charms of rcpofe* But I have toa long 
experienced the joys of retirement, to 
quit her arms for a more lively miftrefs > 
and I can lobk upon ambition, tho adorned 
in all the ornaments of your oratory, with 
the cool indifference of the moft confirmed 
Stoic. To eonfefs the whole truth, I am 
too proud to endufe a tepulfe, and .too* 
humble to hope for fuceefs : qualities little 
favorable, I imagine, to the pretenfions of 
him who would claim the glittering prizes,, 
which animate thofe that run the race of 
ambition. Let thofe honors then, you . 
mention, be infcribed on the tombs of 
others ; be it rather told on mine, that I 
lived and died 

Vnpladd^ unpenfion^dy no mans heir orjla^e.^ 

And is not this a privilege as valuable as 
any of thofe which you have painted to 
my view, in ^1 the warmeft colors of your 
enlivening eloquence? Bruyere, at leaft, has 
juft now alTured me, that " to pay one a 
" court to no man, nor expedt any ta 
" pay court to you, is the moft agreable 
" of all fituations ; it is the true golden 

'< age,. 
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*^ age, fays he, and the moft natural ftatc 
.« of man." 

Believe me, however, I am not in the 
miftake of thofe whom you juftly condemn, 
as imagining that wifdom is the companion 
only of retirement, and that virtue enters not 
the more open and conlpicuous walks of life : 
but I will confefs at the fame time, that tho 
it is to TuUy I give my applaufe, it is Atti- 
cus that has my aifedion. 

" Life, feys a celebrated antient, may be 
" compared to the Olympic games : fome 
" enter into thofe aflembUes for glory, and 
" others for gain ; while there is a third 
" party (and thofe by no means the moft 
" contemptible) who choQfe to be merely 
" fpedators." I need not tell you, Pala- 
medes, how early it was my inclination to 
be numbered with the laft : and as nature 
has not formed me widi powers, am I not 
^obliged to her for having diverted me of 
every inclination, for bearing a part in the 
ambitious contentions of the world ? Pro- 
vidence, indeed, feemstohavedefigned fome 
tempers for the obfcure fcenes of life ; as 
there are fome plants which flourifli beftin 
the (hade- But the'loweft fhrub has its 
L 2 ufe. 
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ufe, you ajie fcnfiblc, as well as the loftieft 
oak : and, perhaps, your friend may find 
fome method of convincing you, that even 
the humbleft talents are not given in vain. 
FarewrL 



. Ifti .ifc •■ nt. 
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To PalemOn. 



28, 1 74 J. 

Is it poflihie you can thus defcend from 
the higheft Concerns to the loweft, 
and, after deliberating upon the afFaits of 
Europe, have the* humility to inquire into 
mine ? But the greateft ftateffnen, it feems, 
have th^ir trifling as well as their ferious 
hours : I have r^d of a Roman conful 
that amufed himfelf with gathering cockle-^ 
ihelis, and of a Spartan monarch who was 
found riding upon a hobby-horfe. Or fhall 
I rather fay, that friendfhip gilds every ob-^ 
jed: upon which (he fhines ? I am fure at 
leaft, it is the Angular charadler of Palemon 
to preferve that generous flame in all its 
ftrength and luftre amidft that ambitious 

atmofphere. 
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^tmolphere, which is generally efteemed 
ib unfavorable to every brighter afFeftion. 

I T is upon one or otKer of thofe prin- 
ciples alone, that you can be willing to fuf- 
pend your own more important engage- 
ments, by attending to an account of mine. 
They have lately, indeed, been more di-* 
verfified than ufual -, and I have pafled thefc 
three months in a continual fucceflion of new 
fcenps. The moft agreable, as well as the 
fartheft part pf my progrefs, was to the feat 
qf Hortenfius : an4 I am perfuaded you 
will not think my travels have been in vain, 
fince they afford me an opportunity of in- 
forming you, that our friend is in polTeffion 
of all that )iappinpfs whiph I anj fure you 
wifh hi^n. It is probgble, howisyer, you 
have not yet heard that he owes the chief 
part of it to female merit ; for his marriage 
was concluded even before thofe friends, 
who ^e moft frequently with hini, had the 
leaft fufpicion of his intentions. But tho he 
had fome r^egfons fpr concealing his defigns, 
he has none for b?ipg aftiame4 of jhem 
pow they arp execvit^^t I % Pot this from 
any hafty apprpbatipn, but a$ having long 
known and efteemed the lady whom he ha§ 
hi chofen : 
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chofen : and as there is a pleafure in bring- 
ing two perfons of merit to the knowledge 
of each other, will you allow me^ in the 
remainder of this letter, to introduce her 
to your acquaintance ? 

Ho R T E N s I A is of a good ftature, and 
perfedly well proportioned 5 but one cannot 
fo properly fay her air is genteel, as that it 
is pleafing : for there is a certain unafFedled 
carelefnefs in her drefs and mien, that wins 
by degrees rather than ftrikes at firft fight, 
If you were to look no farther than the up- 
per part of her face, you would think her 
handfome 5 were you only to examine thq 
lower, you would immediately pronounce 
the reverfe 5 yet there is fomething in her 
eyes, which, without any pretence to be 
called fine, gives fuch an agreable livelinefs 
to her whole countenance, that you fcarce 
obferve, or foon forget, all her features are 
not regular. Her converfation is rather 
ehearful than gay, and more inftrudlive than 
fprightly. But the principal and moft di-.. 
ilinguiihed faculties of her mind are her 
memory and her judgment, both which 
fhe pofieffes in a far higher degree than pne 
ufually finds ev?n in perfons pf our fex. She 
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lias red mofl of the capital authors both ia 
French aiid Englifh ; but her chief and fa- 
vorite companions of that kind have lain 
among the hiftorical and dramatic writers. 
There is hardly a remarkable event in an- 
tient or modern ftory, of which {he cannot 
give a very clear and judicious account ; as 
flie is equally well verfed in all the princi- 
pal charafters and incidents of the moft 
approved ftage-compofitions. The mathe-- 
matics is not wholly a flranger to her : 
and thp fhe did not think proper to purfue 
her enquiries of that kind, to any great , 
length ; yet the very uncommon facility 
with which flbe entered into the reafonings 
of that fcience, plainly difcovered ihe was 
capable of attaining a thorough knowledge 
of all it$ moft abftrufe branches. Her tafte 
in performances of polite literature is always 
juft ^ and fhe is an excellent critic, with- 
out knowing any thing^ of the artificial 
rules of that fcience. Her obfervations, 
therefore, upoij fubjedts of that fort, arefo 
much the more to be relied upon, as they 
are the pure and unbiaffed dictates of nature 
and good-fenfe. Accordingly Hortenfius, 
in the feveral pieces, which, yqu know, he 
h 4 has 
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has publifhed, conftantly had recourfe to 
her judgment j and I have often heard hirt\ 
upon thofe occafions apply, with Angular 
pleafure, and with equal truth, what the 
tender Propertivis lays of his favorite Cynr 
thia: 

Mejuvaf in gremio doSia legijfe puelUt^ 
Auribus et puris fcripta prqbajfe mea : 

Hac ubi contigerint, populi confufa valet a 
Fabulai nam^ dominqju^ice^ tutus ero. 

But her uncpnjmoh ftrength of under-: 
jSianding has preferved her from that fatal 
rock ofall female knowledge, theimperti^ 
nent ofteptatipn of it : and fhe thinks a re- 
ferve in this article an eflential part of that 
modefly which is the ornament of her fex. 
I have heard her obferve, that it is not in 
the acquired endowments of the female 
mind, as in the beauties of her perfon, 
where it may be fufficient praife, perhaps, 
to follow the example of the virgin dc:? 
fcribed by Tafib, , who, » 

, Non coprejue belkzze^ e non VefpoJ^. 

On the contrary Ihe efteems it a point of 

'^^ecericy to throw a veil pver the fuperior 

c charm§ 
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eliarms of her undcrftanding : and if ever 
flie draws it afide, yoii plainly perceive it is 
rather to gratify her good- nature than her 
vanity; lefs in compliance with her own 
inclinations, than with thofe of her com^ 
pany. 

Her refinpd fenfe and extenfive know- 
ledge have not, however, railed her above 
die more neceilary acquifitions of female 
fcience : they have only taught her to fill 
that part of her charafter with higher grace 
and dignity* ^e .enters into all the domeA 
ticduties'ctf her ftation, wdi the moft cqn- 
iimimatQjikill and pmdsncQ. Her oeco- 
nomical deportment is calnn and fteddyj 
and fhe prefides over her faniily lite the In- 
telligence of fcrtne planetary orb, conduS- 
^g It in all its proper ditejftions without 
violence qr difturbed efforts. 

These qualities, however confiderable 
they might appear in a lefs ihining cha- 
radter, are but under parts in Hortenfia's: 
for it is from the virtues of her heart that 
^e derives her mpft irrefiftible claim to 
efteem and approbation, A conftant flow 
pf uniform and unaffedted chearfulnefs glad- 
dens her own bre^, and enlivens that of 

ev?ry 
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every creature around ber. Her behavior 
under the injuries (he has received (for in- 
juries even the blaraelefs Hortcnfia has re- 
ceived) was with all the calm fortitude of 
the moft heroic patience ; as flie firmly re- 
lied, that Providence would either put an 
end to her misfcMtunes, or fuppoft her un-^ 
der them. And with that animating hope 
flie feemed to feel lefs for herfelf, than for 
the unjufl and inhuman audior of her fuf-* 
feringsj generoufly lamenting tx) fee one, ib 
nearly related to her, iknd condeiQined by 
that fevcreft and moft fignificant'df fen- 
tences, the united reproaches of the world 
and of his confcience. 

Tntjs, Palemonj I have given you a 
faidiful copy of an* excellent original : but 
whether you Will join with me in linking 
my pencil has been true to its fubjcdt, muft 
be left to fome future opportunity to deter^ 
mine. I am, &c. 
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LETT E-R XXXIV. 

7^? HOR TE N S I us. 

Dec. 10, 173d 

I HAVE red over the treatife you recom- 
mended to me, with attention and con- 
cern. I was forry to find an author, who 
feems fo well qualified to ferve the caufe of 
truth, employing his talents in favor of 
what appears to me a moft dangerous ertot. 
I have often wondered, indeed, at the po- 
licy of certain philofophers of this caft, who 
endeavor to advance religion by depreciat-* 
ing human nature. Methinks it would 
be more for the intereft of virtue, to repre- 
fcnt her congenial (as congenial fhe furely 
is) with our make, and^greablc tOvOur un-^ 
tainted conftitution of foul ^ to prove that 
every deviation from moral re<Stitude is an 
oppofition to our native biafs, and contrary 
to thofe characters of dignity^ which tho 
Creator has univerfally imprefled upon thd 
mind. This, ^t le^, was the principle 
which many of the antient philofophers la- 
Wed to inculcate; as there is not, per-* 
haps, any fijigle topic in ethics that might 

be 
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be urged with more truth or greater tf^ 
ficacy. 

It is upon this generous and exalted 
notion of our fpecies, that one of the nobleft 
precepts of the excellent Pythagoras is 
founded ; navroDv S'e fjiocMrcc (fays thatphir 
lofbpher) ai^vveo a ccvtop* The firft ^nd 
leading difpofition to engage us on the fide 
of virtue was, in that fage's eftimation, to 
preferveabove a\l things acpnftant reverence 
to our own mind, and to dread nothing fo 
much ;^s to offend againft its native dignity. 
The ingenious Mr. Norris, I remember, 
recojnmends this precept as one of the bctt, 
perhaps, that was ever given to the world, 
May not one then juftly be furpriged to |ind 
it Ip feldorn enforced in ouir modern fyftems. 
of morality ? To confefs the truth, I am 
ftrongly inclined to fufpeft, that much of 
that general contempt of every manly prin- 
<:iple, which fo remarkably diftinguifliea 
the prefent times, may fairly be attributed 
to the humor of difc^rding this animating 
jiotion of our kind. It has been the fafhioa 
to paint human nature in the harfheft an4 
moft unpleafmg colors. Yet thpre is not^ 
furely, my argument more likely to induce 

a maft 
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i man to adl unworthily, than to perfuade 
him that he has nothing of innate worthi- 
nefs in his genuine diipofition -, than to rea- 
forii him out of every elevated notion of his 
own graftdeur of foul ; and to deftroy, in 
fhort, every motive that might juftly in- 
Ipire him with a principle of felf-reverence; 
that fureft internal guard Heaven feems to 
have affigned to the human virtues. I 
am, &c. 
-^ — I - -■ — 

LETTER XXXV. 

To Cleor a. 

THO it was not poflible for me to ce-* 
lebrate with you, as uiual, that hap^ 
py anniverfary which we have fo many rea- 
fons to commemorate ; yet I could not fuf- 
fer fo joyful a feftival to pafs by me with- 
out a thoufand tender refledions. I took 
pleafure in tracing back that ftream to its 
rife, which has colored all my fucceeding 
days with happinefs j as my Cleora, per- 
hapS;^ was at that very inftant, running over 
in her own mind, thofe many moments of 
calm fatisfaftion which fhehas derived from 
the fame fource. 

Mr 
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My, heart was fo entirely poffefled with 
the fentiment^ which this occafion fuggeft* 
cd, that I found myfelf raifed into a fort 
cf poetical enthufiafm 5 and I could not 
forbear expreffing in verfe, what I have 
often faid in profe of the dear author of my 
moft valuable enjoyments- As I imagined 
Teraminta would by this time be with you, 
I had a view to her harpficord in the com- 
pofition ; and I deiire you would let her 
know I hope fhe will fhew me, at my re- 
turn, to what advantage the moft ordinary 
numbers will appear, when judicioufly 
accompanied with a fine voice and inftru^ 
ment. 

I Must not forget to tell you, it was 
in your favorite grove, which we have fo 
often traverfed together, that I indulged 
myfelf in thefe pleafing reveries -, as it v/2ls 
not, you are to fuppofe, without having 
firft invoked the Genius of the place, and 
called upon the Mufes in due form, that I 
broke out in the following rhapfody. 



ODE 
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O D E for Music, 

Air I. 

7'hrice has the circling earthy fwift pacings run^ 

And thrice agaifij around the fun^ 
Since firfi the white-roh'd friifi^ with f acred hand, 

Sweet union ! joined us hand in band. 

Chorus. 

Allheav^ny and ev^ry friendly pow^r 
jlpprov^d the voWy and blef^d the hour ^ 

Recitative. 

UHsat tho in filence facrfid Hymen trod. 
Nor lyre proclaim d^ nor garland crowned the god: 
What tho nor feaft nor revel dance was tbere^ 
{Vain pomp of joy the happy well may fpare t) 
Tet love unfeigrCd^ and confcious honor led 
Thefpotlefs virgin to the hridal bed : 
Rich tho defpoil'd of all her little Jiore ; 
Far who fballitizt fair virtues better dow^r? 

Air IL 

Blefi withfenfcj with temper blefly 

Wifdom o^er thy lips prefides ; 
Virtue guards thy generous breajly 

Kindnefrall th^ aSions guides. 

Air, 



L 
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Ev^ry home-felt btifs is mine'i 
Ev^ry mafron-^ace is thine ; 
Chafte deportment^ arttefs mietij 
' C^nverfe fweet^ and heart feren^^ 

Sinks my foul with gloomy fain ? 
Seey Jbe f miles / — * tis joy again : 
Swells a paffton in my breaft ? 
Harky Jhefpeaks ! and all is reft. 

Oft as clouds my paths (^erfptead 
{Doubtful where myftepsfhovld tread} 
She J with judgment s fteddy ray^ , 
Marksy andfmopths^ the better way 4 

Chorus^ 

Chief amongft ten thoufandfhe^ 
Worthy^ f acred Hymen ! thee. 

WkiLt fuch are the feritiments which 
I entertain of my Cleora, can I find myfelf 
dWiged to be thus diftant from her, with- 
out the higheft regret ? The truths believe 
me, is, tho both the company and the fcene 
wherein i am engaged, are extremely agre* 
able, yet I find a vacancy in my happinefs ^ 
which none but you can fill up. Surely 
thofe who have recommencied tbefe littld 

feparations 
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Iqpkrations as ncceflary to revive the Janguor 
tof the married ftatc, have ill underibod its 
inoft refined gratifications : there is no fa- 
tiely in the mutual exchange of tender of- 
^es. 

TheRJe feems to have been a time, when 
a happinefs of this kind vsras confidered as 
the higheft glory, as well as the fuprenle 
feleHing of human life. Several conjugal in- 
fcriptions Upon the fepulchral monuments 
of antient Rome are (till extant ; which, 
inftead of running out into a pompous pa- 
negyric upon the virtues of die deceafed, 
mention fingly, as the moft fignificant of 
lencomiunas, how many years the parties 
lived together in iuU and uninterrupted 
harmony. The Romans, indeed, in this, as 

( in many other inftances, afford the moft re- 
markable examples; and it is an obfervation 

jof bne of their wnt^crs, that, notwithftand- 
log divorces might very eafily be obtained 

,!among them, their republic had fubfiftcd 

: 0Uny -centuries before there was a fingle 
inftaace of that privilege ever having been 

- exerted. Thus, my Cleora, you fee, how- 
ever urifafliionable I may appear in the pre- 

'- jffent generation, I might have been kept in 
, M counte- 
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rotintefnancc In a Fdrmer • arid by dtt^ 
too, who had as iriuchr true galkticry and 
good-fenfe is one ufudll^ meets With ih 
iHs,— Biit afFcaicns %hith are fourtded ih 
truth and nature ftand not in need of a^ 
precedent to fujpjport thtin j ahd I <^eem 
it my hone^ no left Uian my liappinfcfe, 
that I am, Sdc. 
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^i B you imagine i was rea% iii earoeft 
when I talked of quittirig * * f mii 
withdrawing from th<^e glided pra^eflts 
which ambition had once fo ftpoiiglyi^fetim. 
my view ? But my vows, you fee^ laaiieiiot 
in the nurriber of thofe Which ire iliadetto 
be broken : for the retreat I had lofig Ba»- 
ditated, is ftow, at laft, liappily especuted. 

■^o lay truth; my frfehd^ tJfelonger 1 14v^ 
in the hi^ fceiies of a^oft, thf itkitQ 
•I , was convinced that nature hid net f<Mn- 

"cdnie for bearing a part in them: aitd 
tho I was oiice fo uriciiffferiehced in *he 

/ • - ' ways 
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Tjr^s^of the world as to believe I had ta-» 
lehts, as I was fure I had inclination, to 
ierve my country, yet every day's converia- 
tioh contributed to wean me by degrees fron^ 
thatjflattering delufion. 

Ho:fv indeed cauld a man hope to ren- 
tier hio^^lf^ acceptable to the various parties 
which divide our nation, who profeffes it 
as iii$ principle, that there is no ftriking 
SSf}|o^y into the n^eafures of any, without 
|eBavijn$:ipg either one's fcnfe or one- s inte- 
g^? and yet, as the world is at prefent 
fG^kvLttdj it is fcarce poillble, I fear, tQ 
49j^y good in one's generation (in public 
l^efl mean) without lifting under fome or 
j^erof thofe various banners, which di-^^ 
^l^guMh the feveral corps in thefe our poli- 
-l^fllWiarfares. To thofe, therefore, who 
iBftiy^iave curiofity enough to enter into my 
^fOfio^rns, and aik a reafon for my quitting 
^ft fown, I anfwer, in the words of the 
bi^rian, Civitath, morum fcedet pigetque^ 
rM?^ J ^i^ wandering from the purpofc 
dfi^y fSttec, which was not fo much, to 
jll^jKt* my iletreat, as^ to incline you to fplf- 
tof»/n^rinl[oit: tofoIJowme, I mean, as 
•«ri8[fit»r O0ly s for I love.roy couptry too 
i . [ M 2 well 
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\vell to call you off from thofe great fer-«^ 
vices you are capable of doing her. 

I HAVE pitched my tent upon a Ipot 
^vhich 1 am perfuaded will not, dilpleafe 
you. My villa (if you will allow tne to 
fcall by that fine name, what, in truth, is no 
better than a neat farm^houfe) is fituated 
upon a gentle rife, which commands a fhort, 
tho agreaWe view of about three miles in 
circumference. This is bounded on the 
north by a ridge of hills, which afford me 
it once both a fecure fhelter and a beauti- 
ful profpedt;' for they are as well cultivated 
as the moft fertile valleys. ' In the. front 
of my houfe, which ftands fouth-eaft, I 
have a view of the river that runs, at the 
diftance of fomewhat lefs than a quarter of 
a mile, at the end of my grounds ; and after* 
making feveral windings and returns, feems 
to lofe itfelf at the foot of thofe- hills I juft 
now mentioned. As for my garden, I am 
obliged to nature for its chief heauties; hav- 
ing no other (except a fmall Ipot which 
I have allotted for the purpofes of my table) 
but what thefields and meadows afford. 
Thefe,- however, I have embellilhed with 
feme care, having intermixed among the 

hedges 
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hedges all the fevcral forts of flowefing 
.ihrubs. 

But I muft not forget to mention what 
I look upon to be the principal oi:namcnt 
of the place -, as indeed I do not rccoHe(3: 
to have feen any thing of the kind in our 
Englifh plantations. I have covered a fmaU 
ipot with different forts of ever-greens, 
many of which are of 4 Ipecies hot very 
ufual in our country. This little plantation 
^ I have branched out into various labyrinth- 
walks, which are all terminated by a fmall 
tempk? in the centre. I have a double advan- 
tage from thi§ arti6cial wood : for it not on- 
ly affords me avery (hady retreat in fummer, 
butj as it is fituated pppofite to my library,, 
fupplies me in winter with a perfpec^ive of 
the moft agreable verdure imaginable- 

Wh a t heightens the relifh of this re- 
tirement, is the company of my Cleora ; 
as indeed many of the beft improvements 
I have made in it, are owing to hints which 
I have received ffom her cxquifite tafte and 
judgment. She will rejoice to receive you 
as her gueft here j and has given it iiie in 
^arge to, remind you, that you have pror- 
Hufed tp be fo. A§ the bufinefe of parliar 
M 5 ment 
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Jment is now drawing to a conclufioiij I 
may urge this to you without any imptita*^^ 
tion upon my patriotifm ; tho at the fame 
lime I muft add, I make a very confider- 
able lacrifice of private intereft wjtieii^v^r 
I refign you for the feke of the public. 
Adieu. 
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TcjHortbnsids. 

AR,E you aware, Horteniius, how £at 
I may miflead you, when you are 
willing to refign yourfelf to my guidance, 
thro the regions of criticifm ? Rememberji 
iiowever, that I take the lead in thefe paths> 
not in confidence of my ownfuperiopknow- 
ledge of them, but in coi^pliance with a 
requeft, which I never yet knew how to 
refufe. In ftiort, Hortenfius, I give you 
my fentiments, becaufe it is my fentiments 
you require ; but I give them at the fame 
time father as doubts than decifions. 

Af t-]^r having thus acknowledged my 
infufficiency for the office you have affigned 
•mcj I will venture to cpnfefs that the poet 

who 
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Yfkf> has gained oypr your approbation, has 
been far lefs fuccesful with mine. I have 
4?fff tfepiught, with a very celebrated mo-^ 
d^iiiWfitcrj tl^t 

Le ^ers le mieux rempli, hphis noble penfe 
N^ feut plaire a tefprit quand ioreilk eft 
Mefs^e. BoiLEAu. 

N TJms, tho I admit there is both wit in the 
raillery, and ftrength in the fe^ntirnents of 
yov^r ffiend's moral epiftle, it by no mean? 
f^ls ia w^ thoie notions I have formed to 
rD\y/elfi cojncerning the effential requifites 
ia qpmpofitions of this kind. He feems, 
indeed;, to have widely deviated from the 
mcpdel he profeflfes to have had in view, 
ajid is no more like Horace, than Hyperion 
p^a Satyr. His deficiency in point of ver- 
fification, not to, mention his want of ele- 
gance in the general manner of his poem, 
is fufficient to deftroy the pretended refem- 
bji^ce. Nothing, in truth, can be more 
abfurd, than to write in poetical meafure, 
^d yet negled: harmony; as of all the 
Igojls of falfe ftyle, that which is neither 
pffffe nor verfe, but I know not what in- 

^ gfftigfifl combinatiop of powerlefs words 
M 4 bordered 
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bordered with rhyme, is far, furely, ^o 
moft infufFerable, 

But you are of opinion, I perceive (and 
it is an opinion in which you are not finw 
gular) that a negligence of this kind may 
be juftified by the authority of the Roman 
fatirift : yet furely thofe who entertain that 
notion, have not thoroughly attended ei^ 
tber tathe precepts or the pra(3:ice of Ho- 
tace^ He has attributed, I confefs, his lk-> 
tirical compofition to the inlpiration of a 
certain Mufe, whom he diftinguifhes by thq 
title of the Mufa pedejlris : and it is this ex-' 
preflion which feems to have mifled the ge-* 
nerality of his imitators. But tho he will 
not allow her to fly, he by no means m-^ 
tends ihe fhould creep : on the contrary, it 
may befaid of the Mufe of Horace, as of 
the Eve of Milton, that 

grace is in all her fiefs. 

That this was the idea which Horace liim-» 
felf had of her, is evident, not only froni 
the general air which prevj^ils in his iktires 
andepiftles, but from feveral exprefsdeclara* 
tions, v/hich he lets fall in his progrefs thro 
thqm. Even when he fpeaks of her in his 

greateft 
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greateft fits of modefty, and defcribes her 
as exhibited in his own moral writings, ha 
particularly infifts upoH theeafe and harmo-t 
nyof her motions, Thohehumblydifclaims, 
indeed, all pret^pfions to the higher poetry^ 
the acer fpiritus et vts^ as he calls it ; he 
reprefents his flyle as being governed by the 
tempora certa modofque, as flowing with a 
certain regular and agrcable cadence. Ac-t 
cordingly we find him particularly con- 
demning his pr^decefiTorLuciliusforthe dif-^ 
fonance o;f his numbers ^ and he profe^ 
to have made the experiment, whether the 
fame kind of moral fubjeds might not bo 
treated in more foit and eafy meafures : 

^id "vetat et nofmet Lucilifcripta legentes^ 
^arerenum illiuSy num rerum dura negaritc 
Verficulos natura mapsfaSffs et euntes 
JMolliusf 

Xhe truth is, a tuneful cadence is the fingle 
prerogative of poetry which he pretends to 
elaim to his writings of this kind : andfo 
jfar i§ he from thinking it uneflential, that 
Ixe acknowledged it *s the only feparation 
^%vhich diftinguifhes them from profc?. If 
t|ij|t w^re once to be broken down, an4 

ths 
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the' m»ik# brder of his wor4s deftppy^d^ 
Atrp^ wdrtlfd/HOtt fee %4k HS, bie the kaii^pr 

I \Inveriias€tt^ disject memhra pMcs. 

However, whciit the delivers himfelf in 
tills hurpble fixakii, he is not^ yoii velU d>n 
ferw, fketehiug out a plan of this ipecies of 
poeby lb goaerai^ but ipeaktng merely of 
his- own peiTfocmances in particular. Hi$ 
d^ounds fifeicnu^h i^her, when hciixr 
forins us whatt ^ he expefts of thofe, who 
^^^ fucceed m compactions of tlus joo-r 
ral kind. He then, not only requires flow- 
ing numbers, but an-cxpreffio|i concife and 
uaiijcumbercd v wit exerted with good- 
breeding, and ogtapaged with referve ; as 
upon fome occafions the fentiments nxay be 
enforced with all the ftrength of eloquence 
and poetry : ^nd ^ha in particular parts die 
^iece may appefar with a more ferious an4 
folemn caft of coloring, yet upon the whole, 
hc/'tdls us, it inuft be lively and ri(mt. 
This I lake to be his" meaning in the fol- 
lowing paflage t " - 



^ brhitafe opus yUt cur ra^^^ nmjfe 

Impedtat i)frhis lajfas qjfermffhm ; 

Eiprmone opus eft ntodo iri^i:^ f^^^ 
IXefendente wcem modo rhetoris at que pdett^i 
JbiUrdum urbant^ parcentii viripus 4/^^ / 
EKtenuantu eas confulto. t\ J 

Bticji, then, was the iiotfett fl»rlA^ If dr*Jfc 
Igiad of this Mod of writkig; r Andifth^rfc 
is any propikty in (lihelciiisiMles, ifi^^ 
dre&)unded'on the truth xbfitafie and ait ^ 
I fear the perfbrmancemiqueftion) widi 
mmbedefe crthers/ofjdiefa«peflanip.^ 
liave luot however wanted ^aidiaairers) jnauit 
TOCvitaBlyftaind condemned. Thetrudivdf 
it is, moft of the pieces iwhich arciwifitrily 
|XPoduc£d upon this plan,. .rather give bnc 
an image of Lucilius, than of Horace : Ac 
authors of them fe^m to miftake the auk- 
ward negligence of the favorite of Scipio, 
for the eafy air of the friend of Maecenas. 
You wilt ftill tell m^, perhaps, that the 
example of Horace himfelf isan unaftftv^r- 
able, objection to the notion I have embra- 
ced j as there are numberlefs lines in Ms 
iatires and epiftles, where the verfificatiea 
is evidently -neglcfted. But arc you fure, 

Hortenfius, 
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Hortenfius, that thofe lines which founci Q> 
unharmonious to a modern ear, had the 
fame efFedl upon a Roman one ? For my- 
fclf, at ieaft, I am much inclined to believe 
the contrary : and it feems highly incre- 
dible, diat he who had ventured to cenfurc 
Lucilius for the uncouthnefs of his num- 
bers, Ihould bimfclf be notorioufly guilty of 
the very fault, againft which he fo ftrong^y 
exclaims. Moft certain it is> that the dcli-w 
cacy of the Ancients with refpeift to aunpi-.- 
bers, was far fuperior to any thing that mo-- 
dem tafte can pretend to ; and that they 
difcovered differences, which are to us ab^ 
folutely imperceptible. To mention only 
one remarkable infknce: Avery antient 
'writer has obferved upon the following; 
verfe in Virgil, 

Arma virumque canOy Trojce qut primus aBi 
' oris^ 

i^t if inftead of primus vire were to pro-^ 
.npunce it priniis (is being long, and us 
iho^rt) the entire harmony of the lin^ 
would be deftroyed. But whofe ear is no\y 
io exquifitely fenfible, as to perceive the 
diftinftion between thofc two quaotities? 

SomQ 
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Some refinement of this kind might pro- 
bably give mufic to thofe lines in Horace, 
which now feem fo untuncable, 

In fubjedls of this nature it is not pof-* 
fible, perhaps, to exprefs one's ideas in any 
very precife and determinate manner. I 
will only therefore in general obferve with 
relpefl to the requifite ftyle of thefe per- 
formances, that it confifts in a natural eafe 
of expreffion, an elegant familiarity of 
phrafe, which tho formed of the moft ufual 
terms of language, has yet a grace and ener- 
gy no lefs ftriking than that of a more ele- 
vated diiftion. There is a certain lively 
coloring peculiar to compofitions in this 
way, which, without being fo bright and 
glowing as isnecefTaryfor the higher poetry, 
is neverthelefs equally removed from what- 
ever appears harfh and dry. But particular ' 
inftances will perhaps better illuftrate my 
meaning, than any thing I can farther fay 
to explain it. There is fcarce a line in the 
moral epiftles of Mr. Pope, which might 
not beprpduced for this purpofe. I choofe 
however, to lay before you the following 
verfes, notaspreferring them to many others 
wbich might be quoted from that inimit- 
able 
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abie la&ift ; bota^'^^y afford me an op- 
portunity: <^f Gotnpmtig them with a verfion 
of the fanie original Jirtcs^ of which they 
are ^f^imitalions ;^dj by that means> of 
(hewing yoiu at on^ view what! conceive is 
ind.is flot, in the tfne m^anner of Horace : 

Peace is my ^ear delight^ — nofFteurys more^ 
"But foSch mey dnd no minijier fo fore : 
Wtoieir d£itnds\ atfome unlucky tifne^ 
^iid^s info wrfey and hitches in a rhyme ; 
SaCr'ed fo rtdkiile his whole life long^ 
jind the fad burden offome merry fong. 

I wiH refer yoii to your own memory foi? 
dfei6 Latin pai&ge, irom whence Mr. Pope 
has ti^ken the general hint of thefe verfes i 
^^ content myfelf with adding a tranfla- 
tion of the lines from Horace by another 
h^d': ' . r 

iBeholdme blamekfs hardy how fmd of peace f 
JBut he who hurts me (nay^ I will be heard) 
liad better take a lion by the beards 
His eyesfhall weep the folly of his tongue y 
By laughing crouds in rueful ballad fung. 

Thttt is a^ ftrength and ff)irit in the fomiejf 
ef thefe pailages^ and a flathefs and languor 

^' in 
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<ji?iribred by cvwy reader of did tesfi^^ 

a^ &f d^ernment: and ydt^&^ofih'^^AMi 

coftSj^die them both, are equally fetiniSteg 

:aiii'^ghificant. The ruks then, ^Mehtt 

juft now mehtioned^frSrfi Hoi'acieyii^^^ 

point out the real eaufc of the diiFerenf ef- 

feds which thefc two paffages produce la 

^im Hiinds ; as the paffage§ thetiSfels;^* wfll 

leme to confirm the troth and juftice of the 

::; rules. In the lines from Mr. f^ojfc, One of 

l^^hcipa b^a^es wiU befoteMd to coir- 

Wiih ^hfe flhNDiftliisls.^^^ tfie teXpreffioni; 

whereas the fentiments irt the other are td6 

lli^Mctiil^bfered tvith words. - ^Thusi for 

imie> ■■ . '1 




is my -Jear delight^ 

, ' becafttfe it is concife';: a8 ^ 

wi^ ^^ blamelefi hardy how fond ^^pecu:ef 

%^*^ iri' txjrnpkriibn of the forihfer, thfe vet^a 
l^asmeraiifiia^uresy Anot^ier^ffiiSguiflir 
ing perfedion in the imitator of Horace, 
-Jis^that fpirit of gaiety which he has diiFuf- 
ied thro thefe lines, not to mention thofe 
Jbappy, tho familiar, images of (tiding in- 

^M "^:' \ to 
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to verfe> and hitching in a rhyme 5 which 
can never be fufficiently admired. But the 
trariflator, on the contrary, has caft too fe* 
rious an air over his numbers, and appeari 
with an emotion and earneftnefs that difap* 
points the force of his fatire : 

Na^j/y I will be hedrd^ 

has the mein of a man in a paflionj and 

, His eyesJhaU weep the folly of his tongue y 

tho a good line in itfelf, is much too fo- 
lemn and tragical for the undifturbed plea- 
fantry of Horace* 

But I need not enter more minutely 
into an examination of thefe paflages. Th^ 
general hints I have thrown oilt in this let- 
ter will fuffice to (hew you wherein I ima- 
gine the true manner of Horace confifls. 
And after all, perhaps, it can no more be 
explained, than acquired, by rules of art. It 
is what true genius can only execute, and 
. juft tafte alone difcover. I am, &c. 
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To tbefanu. 

-OUR admired poet, I rcmemljerj fome* 
where lays it down as a maxidbt^ 

7he proper Jiudy offfiankind is mam 

frherc tonnot, indeed, be a mbrc ttfefdli 
iic^j one fhould imagine^ a more eaiy fci«^ 
ence : ib many leilbns of this kind ate eve* 
ly moment forcing themfelvesupon bUr ob-^ 
ibrvation, that it ihould feem icarce poilible 
Ix^ to be well acquainted with the various 
turns and diipofitions of the human heart 
And yet there are fo few ' who are real- 
ly adepts in this drticle^ that to iky of ^ 
Daan> he knavis tht worlds is gisnerally 
eflecmied a cc»npliment of the moft fignifi- 
cant kihdi 

The rcafon, perhajtei of die genewtl 

igndfance which prevails in this ibrt pf 

knowledgi^ n^y arife from oixr judging tod 

seiuch l)y ui^erial. principles^ Whereas 

N there 
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-there is a wonderful difparity in mankind, 
and numberlefs characters exift which can- 
not pfbjperly be reduced to any regular 
and fixed ftandard. Monfieur Pafchal ob- 
ferves, that the greater fagacity any man 
poffeffes, the more originals he will difcera 
^mong his fpecies ; as it is the remark of 
€lr Willi^ Temple, that no nation under 
the fun abounds with fo many as our ovm. 
Plutarch, if I remember right, is of opi- 
nion, that there is a wider diflfbrehce be- 
tween the individuals of our own kind, than 
what is obfervablc between creatures of a 
feparate order; while Montaigne (who 
feettis to have known human nature per- 
fedtly well) fuppofcs the diftance tobcftill 
more remote, and afferts that thc^dilHnftion 
is much greater: between man and man« 
than between man and bcaft. 
- The comic writers have not, J think, 
taken all the advantage, they might of this 
iftiittite- diverfi ty of humor in the human 
race. A judicious obferver of .the world , 
might fingle but abimaant mataials for ri- 
^icole, without having recburfe-^to thofe 
wOiTi^oiit.charadtersL which are ^ ever re- 
turning upon tbr.ifegc.:!^ vrtrc.BC^ 
't^::.:h ,'. quainted 
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quainted with any genius in this clafs of 
. writers, I think I CQuld furniih hini with 
an original, which, if artfully repr^fente4 
and connected with proper incidents, plight 
be very fucceisfuUy introduced into cotnedy. 
The peribn I have in view is my neighbor 
S(ildte6. 

Stilo.tes in his youth was ejn:eeme4 
to have good ienfe and a tolerable tafte £6t 
letters; as he gained fome reputation at the 
Univerfity in the exercifes ufual' at that 
place. But as foon as he was freed fronot 
the reflxaint of tutors, the natural. reftleff- 
,nefs of, his temper broke out, and he has 
:ncver, from that time to this, applied him* 
•felf for half an hour together to any finglc 
purfuit. He is extremely adive in his dif* 
.pofition ; but his whole life is one incelTant 
whirl of trifles. He rifes, perhaps, with 
a full intent pf amufing himfelf all the 
morning with his gun -, but befpre he has 
got half the length of a field, he recoUcdts 
that he owes a yifit, which he muft in- 
flantly pay : accordingly his horfe is fad- ' 
died, and he fets out. But in his way he re- 
members that he has not given proper or- 
ders abpi^ fuch a flower^ and he mufl: ab- 
N 2 , folutely 



foltitely rdturn, or the Whole cskxmomf ^ 
liis hurferywill be tuihcdi Thus, in wh^^ 
ever aSSon you fittd him engag^y yoix 
may be lure it is the very reverfe of what 
he propofed. Yet with all Ais qukkn^ 
i^ tranfitibn and vivacity ef lpirit8,,he' is 
fo indolent in every thing that has die air 
of bufineis, that he is at ieaft two or three 
inonths before he cstn perfuade himfelf to 
open any letter he receives : arid fiorn the 
fame diij>ofition, he has fuffered the divi- 
dends of his (locks to fun oft for many 
years without receiving a fhiiling of rfie in- 
tereft. Stilotes is poffeffed of an eftate in 
Dorfetfhire, but that being the pkce wherie 
his chief bufinefs Iks, he choofes eonilantly 
to refide with a friend near London^ Thk 
perfon fubmits to his humor and his eom^ 
pany,in hopes that Styloteswillconfidcr him 
in his will : but it is more dian poflible, that 
he will never endiirfe the fatigue' of fignihg 
one. However, baviitghefe every thing 
"provided for him but clothes and pocket- 
money, he lives perfedtly to his fetisfe^ion, 
in full employment without any real' bu^ 
"linefs 'y znd while thbfe who look after his 
eftate" take care » fupply him with filffi- 
^ cient 
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ciept ta anfwer tbofe tiro artidesi; he U cn^ 
tee^ itnconcerned as to all Acjt/^: tiii^y 
w|iMS|^j)eis difppfcd to appes ippre tbaai^ 
ordinarily important, he will gravely ha-f 
^li^ie i^n lb<^ rc^acry of fteward^, and 
Qompl;aici that bis xentsr will icsffce Biaintaia 
hint jb powder and il^ot lialf the i^rtridge 
fealc^ In ihorty^teilc^es is one of die moib 
extraofdmary compf^MWls of indolence an<| 
a^vit^ that I eirer met with ^^ and as J 
}apyf^ .you have jtrtaAe fm cuiiofides, I 
prefent joa wkh his charader as a rarity 
th^ Tjopieiits II plac^ Vk joar oqiledbon. 
Acfteo* 
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Tisjwdl, ray fticnd, ii&it the age of 
transfiHrnoadbii' is no mor^> other-* 
wife 1 ihoold tpemblc ft«ryoaf fevcreat^ 
tadt Bpon^die MuS^y and tiKpcA to iee the 
fttiy of your metssnorphofis embelliih the 
poctkal miracles of ibme modern Ovid. 
But it k long fince tiie fate of the Pieri- 
4^ hais gaiiKd any credit in the ^trorld, and 
'- , N 3 you 
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you may now, in foil fecurity, contemn 
the divinities of PamJaffus, and ipeak irre- 
verently of the daughters of Jove himfelf. 
You fee, neverthelefs, how highly the an- 
tients conceived of them, when tfiey thus 
reprefentedthem asthe offspring of thegreat 
father of gods and men. You rejeift, I 
know, this article of the heathen creed : 
But I may venture, however, to aiTert, that 
philofbphy vnll confirm what fable has thus 
invented, and that the Mufes are, in ftrift 
truth, of heavenly extradion. 

The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, 
literally derived from the author of all na- 
ture, and founded in the original frame and 
conftitution of the human mind. Accord- 
ingly, the general principles of ta^/ie are 
common to our whole Ipecies, and arife 
from that internal fenfe of beauty which 
every man, in fome degree at leaft, cw* 
dently poflefles. No rational mind can be 
fo wholly void of ail perceptions of this 
fort, as to be capable of contemplating the 
various objedls that furround him, /wnh> 
one equal coldnefs and indifference. Tliere 
are certain forms v^hich muft necefTarily fill 
the foul with agreable ideas ; and fhe is in**. 

ftantly 
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ftantljr detefmine4 itt her approbation of 
diem, previbus to all rcafornqg concerning 
their ufc arid conveiiiencfe/ It is upon'thefe ; 
general priridples, ♦that what is called fine* 
tafte intlie arts is founded j and confeqaent- 
ly is by no meansib prfecaridus and 4infettle4 
anid^a^^Ouchoofetodefcribeitw The truth 
is, t^^ is nothing more than this uhivep- 
falferifedf bfeauty, rendered more exqoifite: 
by genius, and more<^nre<ft by cuilivatibn: 
and it isifinifln. the fimpJ^ alid original ideas 
of this fort, that the mind learnslto ibrm ^ 
her jiidgmentofthe highferand morepom^' 
plex kihds. Accordingly, the whole circle 
of the imitative and oratorical arts is go- 
verned by the fame general rules of eriti- 
cifm; and to prove the certainty of thefe 
with refped to any one of diem, ; is to 
eftablifli their validity with reg;ard to^^B the 
reft. I will therefore coi^der the ci:^itefic^ 
of tafte In relation only to fine writing. 

Each fpeciesof (iompofition hasitsdi-^ 
iHnft perfedions ; and it would require a 
much larger compafs than a letter afibrds^* 
to pro^ their refpe<9ive beauties tatedei.k' 
rived from truth and nature ; and cbnfc-i ' 
quently reducible to a jrcgular and predfe' 
N 4 ilatidard. 
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ftandard, I will only mention th^npfor^ 
thofe general properties which are eflenidajl 
to them all, and without which they muft 
neceflariiy be defeiStive in their fevcral kinds, 
Thcfc^ I think, may be comprehended un-* 
dier umfornaity in the defign, variety and 
rcfemblance in the metaphors and fimilir* 
tudes, together with propriety and harmony 
in the dii^on. Now fome or all of thefe 
qualities ponilantly attend our ideas of beaiu- 
ty,. and neceflarily raiie that agreeable perr^ 
ccption(of th? mind, in what olgeft fbever 
thqr appear^ The charms of fine compo^ 
fitiori, then, ard fo far from exifting only 
in the heated imagination of an pnthufiaftic 
admirer^ that they refult from theconftitu-^ 
tion of nature herfelf. . AM perli^s. the 
principles of criticifm are as certain ^nd m^ . 
difpugshle, even as thofe of the mathematics* 
Thus^ for inftancp, that order is pre^rabkj 
to confijfion, that harmony is more pieajf- 
Bg thaA diflbwmce, w;ith fome few other 
apcioms upon which the fcience is built 3 are? 
tf uths which ftrike at oncp upon the min4 
with the fame force of eonvi^Sion, ^^ that 
the whole 19 greater tjian any of its. piar^s, or, 
that if from 5^uftls you take ^vf^y^ equals, 
..,: — ;.,! .^ i. th^ 



cafes, thepropofitiofis w^iicbrf^ ,upoq theft- 
plak} and^<>byk>us x^iaj^ifas^r^^bem €^t|a^|ft 
capabic of lif i»IW:f)4d^ 

But a$> every intelleavwlji • as well ^ ;- 
^mal faqultjir is rmf ravoi aodib-engthea^; 
ed J^y exerdfe/ the mpre^ti^^^ 
her internalienfe of bpwty; upofi any pajf^? 
tjcul^r objej4,;:thc rnore fhe. wiU ^largp, 
and refine .her •reliih of that; peculiar fpedes. ^ 
For dus reafcia the works pf thofe gre^t 
jnafters, whofc performances have beea 
long and generally adipircd,v.fupjrfyja -far-^ 
ther eriteripa of fine^taftc^^ eqjjally fis^ 
jand cert^n as that whidb^ is immedktely 
derived itpni nature herii^lf. The triithL 
is, fine writing is only, the art of raifing 
^reabl^pfenfetions of die ii^teltedualkindj 
^ad the^:efor?,^ as by examining thofe ori-; 
ginal forms which are adapted to a\yakeii - 
this perception in th? rof nd, : we 4ear% wlpt 
thofe qualities are, wbi^H cpnftitute beauty 
in general ; foby obferving the peculiar con- 
ffaruclion of thofe comppfitions of genius 
wj^ich liave always pleafed, we perfeclour 
ide^pf ^e^Writinginpaorticular. It is this 

ynitcd 
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united approbation, in perfon8 of difFerentv 
^es andof variouscharaftcrsand languages, 
that Longinus has made the teR of the true 
Sablime ; and he might with equal juftice 
have extended the fame criterion to all the ^ 
inferior excellencies of elegant compofition. 
Thus the deference paid to the performances; 
of the great mafters of antiquity, is fixed 
ilpon juft and folid reafons : it is not be- 
diufe Ariftotle and Horace have given us 
the rules of criticifm, that we fubmit ta 
their authority; it is becaufe thoferufes 
are derived from works which have been 
diftinguifhed by the uninterrupted admira- 
tion of all the more improved p^rtoi man- " 
kind from tJieir carlieft appearance down 
t6 this jprefent hour. For whatever, thro 
along feries of ages, has been univerlally - 
efteemed as beautiful, cannot but be con- 
formable to* our juft and natural ideas of 
beauty. 

^ Th e oppofition, however, which fome- 
times divides die opinions of thofe whofe 
judgments may be fuppofed equal and per- 
fe6t, is urged as a powerful objedion againft 
the reality of a fixed canon of criticifm : 
it is a prbof, you think, that after all which 
^^-'- ' - can 
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can be faid of fine tafte, it mtift uldmatd^^ 
be refolved into the peculiar rfelifti of eachL 
individual'. But this diverfity^ of fentiments^ 
will not, oFitfelf, deftrOy me evidence of 
the criterion i fince the fame effeft may 
be produced by numbericfs other caufes* 
A thoufand accidental circumftances may 
concur in cbunlerading the force of the 
rule, even allbwing it td be ever fo fixed 
and invariable, when left irt its fi-ee and%n- 
influenced ftate. Not to tiiention diat falfe 
biafs which party or perfonal diffike itaajr 
fijt upon the mind, die mdft tmprejudical 
critic will find it diflicult to difengage him- 
felf entirely from thofe- partial afiedions 
in favor of particular beauties^ ib which «- 
ther thie general Courfe of Ms fhidieSj or : 
the peculiar ^^laft of his temperi may have 
Tendered him moft fenfible. But as per- 
feftion in aiiy Works of genius rcfults from 
the united beauty^ and propriety of its fe- 
veral diftind parts, and as it is impoffibic 
that any human compofitioh ffiould pofi!e& 
all thofe qualities in their higheft and mbfl: 
fovereign degree; the mind, when fhe 
pronounces judgment upoh-ahy piece of this 
fort, is apt to decide of its merit, as thofe cir- 

cumftances^ 
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aam&saa^ccs which fixe moft ^mires^ ekhcx 
prevailoF»redeficient Thiis;far ioflancc^ 
the cxcelleiuy af the Roix^ia mailers in 
paintings cpnfifts in beaaty of ddS^Joty no^ 
blenefs pf attitu^e^ and d^ic^^ i^ expref-^ 
fion J but di^ charms of goo^ color ing an^ 
wanting^ Oj^ the .contrary, the VenetkiJi 
&i(9ol is fai4 Xq have negle^ed defignu 
i^ttk to much h hut at the fangbe dcae has». 
bi^qp^ more ^^ntivp to die grace and har--^ 
lEipny of we^^«>4^^^^^ %hts,ai|id ihades^ 
Mf^ k v(li^ b? adnutted hy all a4rp^ers oC; 
^^ Jiobl^ aft,^ t^ no comge/^^qf^ of thcr 
peficil can berperfe<£iv where either of the^ 
^wblkies s^e abient ;^ yet th^ jinoft accom-^ 
pb^t^d j^^dge may be fo particularly ftmck. 
"m/^ one or odttcf of thefb excellencies^ m 
ffe£(erewi£€ to th^ ifefl,,; astpJ^influencecl 
in hi^ centre or applauf^of the whol^ 
t^laturc^ by ibepredommancy ot deficien^^ 
cy of hrs fayonte beauty^ Something of thisr 
ki^ (where the mesixm prejudices do iiot 
qpcsfate) is cyer,^ I am perfuaded^ the oc-* 
caiion of thai: diTcrfi^ of fei^nces which. 
^we occafionally heaic pronounced by the? 
inoft improved judges^ on the fame piece. 
But this only, ft^wrs, that mu9h caution is; 
, J neceffary 



Tjccd&ry to give * fine taftc its full and 
undbftrofiked effeft ; not that it is in itfelf 
imcertain and precaripus. I am^ &c« 

LETTER XL. 

7^ Pal A ME p bs^ 

YOUR refolution to decline thofe ow^ 
tures of acquaintance which Mezcn- 
tius, it ieems, has lately made to 3^u^ it 
agreabie to the refined principles which 
have ever influenced your CQndu(%. A man 
of your elegant notions of integrity will ob^ 
fefve the fame delicacy with refpeft to his 
^companions, as Cx&r did with regard to 
liis wife, and refiife all commerce with per* 
fcns even but of fufpe&ed honor. It would 
not, indeed, be doing jufticc to Mezentius, 
^ reprefent him in diat number: for tho 
his hypoerify has preferved to him fomefew 
j&iends, and his immenfe wealth draws af* 
ter him many followers, the world in gene- 
ral are by no means divided in their ien* 
timents concerning him. 

But whilft you can have his pi^re 
from (o many better handsj why ape yon 

defirous 
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defirpus of feeing it by.mioe ? It is apain*^ 
ful emplo3rment to contemplate human na- 
ture in its deformities -, as ther^ is nothing, 
perhaps, more difHcult than to execute a 
portrait of the charaderifHcal kind with 
ihrength and fpirit. However, fince you 
have affigncd me the tafk, I do not think 
myfelf at liberty to refufe it ; efpecially as 
it is your interefl to fee him delineated in 
his true form. 

Me z e n t I u s, with the defigns and ar- 
tifice of a Gataline, aiFedts the integrity and 
patriotifm of a Cato. Liberty, juflice, and 
iionor, are words which he knows perfedUy 
well how to apply with addrefs ; and hav- 
ing them always ready upon proper occa- 
fions, he conceals the blackefl: purpofes un- . 
der the fairefl appearances. For void, as 
in truth he is, of every worthy principle, 
jhc has too nxuch policy not to pretend to 
dienoblefl; well knowing, that counter- 
feit virtues are the mofl fuccefsful vices. It 
is by arts of this kind, that notwithfland- 
inghe has fhewn himfelf unreflrjiined by 
the mofl facred en^gements of fociety, 
an4 uninfluenced by the moft tender affec- 
tions of nature, h^ has fiili been able to 

retain 
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retain fome degree of credit in die vrcxld : 
for he never facrifices his honor to his in<- 
Cereft, that he does not, in fome lefs con^ 
£derable, but more open inAance^ make a 
conceflion of his intereft to his honor ; and 
thus, while he finks his charadter on one 
fide/ very artfully raifes it on the othen 
Accordingly, und« pretence of the moft 
fimipuious delicacy of conference, helatel]f 
refigned a poft which he held under my 
lord Godolphin ; when at the fame time 
he was endeavoring, by the moft fhame- 
lefs artifices and evafions, to deceive and de- 
fraud a friend of mine in one of the moft 
iblemn and important tranfadions that can 
pa& between man and man. 

But will you not fufpeft that I am de- , 
Icribing a phantom of my own imagina-^ 
don, when I tell you after this, that he has 
crefted himfelf into a reformer of manners, 
and is fo injudicioufly officious as to draw 
the inquiry of the world upon his own 
morals, by attempting to expofe the defe£i;$ 
"dF others ? A man who ventures publicly 
to point out the blemifhes of his contem- 
poraries, ihould at leaft be free from any 
mcommon ftain himfelf, aud have nothiilg 

remarkably 
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-reraarkabiy dark m the eomplexbn of hag 
t)Wft private diaradter. Bat Me^jentius^ 
not fatisfied with being ¥kiou8, his at length 
detenhined to be ridici:^ous ;and after hav-*^^ 
Irig wretchedly fijuandred his youth and hifir 
^patrimony in riot and diflcluteneiS) is con^ 
teniptiWy mif-fpe^ding his old age ifi mea*^ 
furing impotent fyltebtes, tnd dealing ou£ 
poinfleft abufe« I am^ &c« 
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Ta Grontes. 

WHAT hauj^ty Sachariffat his put y©C| 
out of humor with hi^r whole fex ? 
for it is fome dkappointment, 1 fufpefifi 
fef ^e tender kind, that has thus ih^rp^ 
^ed tihe edge of yoiAr fattire, and- pointed 
Its invedlive againft the fairer haJf; of ottt 
^cies* You were not miftaketi, however^ 
when you ft^pofed I fhoiild pov© no con-» 
Vert to your do^ifte j But rife up as an^ad-> 
vocate, where I profefs myfelf an adnaireri 
traVnotj *tis true, altogether of old Mc»i4 
Ijugne's opinion^ %hat^ ^4s^f both ^xef 

3 
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fintjette:i^ (as lie cpqpre&s it) ^^ mcfrftf mouks : 
on ihc contrary, I am willing eiKHigh to 
join with you in thinking, that they may 
be wrought off from difierentmodds. Yet 
the cajUs may be equally perfedtj tho it 
ihould be allowed that they are eflentially 
diiK^rcnti Nature, it is certain, has traced 
out a feparate courfe of a<aion for the two 
fexes ; and as they are appointed to diiltndt 
offices ci life, it is not improbable that 
there may ht foroething diftin^ likewife 
io die frame of dieir minds ; that there 
may be a kind of fee in the very foul. 

I GAJfKOT therefore but wonder, that 
Plato fhould have thought it reafonable to 
adnhit tibem into an equal fhare of the di* 
^itSds and offices of his imaginary com- 
monwealth; and that die wifdom of the 
a»tieiit Egyfrtians fliduld have fo fbrangely ^ 
xAvmed the^videiit intentions of Providence, 
^8 tte cJo*i*fine'the Wen to domeflic afiatrs, 
'^vhilfi the women, it is faid, were engaged 
sbrc^d in the a^ive and laborious fcenesof 
^finefe* Hiftory, it muft be owned, will 
:fup{^ fome few female inftances t)f all the 
«ioft mafculine virtues : but appearances 
-ef that extraordinary kind are toa uncomr 

O mon. 
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ihon, tofupportthe notion of a general equaii 
Hty in the natural powers of their mindsi 

Thxts much, howevbr, faems, evident^ 
that thwe are certain moral boundaries 
Which nikture has drawn between the two 
fexes, and that neither of them can pa^ 
over the limits of the other, without equal- 
ly deviating from the beauty and decorum 
of their refpeftive charaders : Boadicea in 
armor is, to me it leaft, as extravagant a 
fight, as Achilles in petticoats^ 

In determining, therefore, the coaipa- 
rative merit of the two fexes,. it is no dero- 
gation from female excellency, that it dif- 
fers in kind from that which diftinguiflies 
the toale part of our Ipecies. And if , in 
general it (hall be found (what, upon an 
impartial inquiry, I believe^ will moft cer- 
tainly be found) that women fill up their 
appointed circle of adtion with greater regu- 
larity and dignity, than men ; the claim of 
preference cannot juftly be decided in our 
favon In the prudential and oeconomical 
parts of life, I think it undeniable that they 
rife far above us. And if true fortitude of 
mind is beft difcovered by a chearful refign- 
arion to the meafures of Providence, we 

fhall 
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thill not find i;eafon,r perhaps, tp.cUim that 
oxoft fingular of the human virtues as our 
^peculiar privilege.. Th^re are pumbef& of 
the other fexywhp,. from the natural^ delir 
cacy of i their, cx)nfl:it^^on, pafs th^x) qnt 
continued fcene of fij^riag, frorn, ^he;ir 
/cradles to theip, graves,,' jyith^ a &xxn}^^(^.i^ 
refolution that would 4f ^r^e fo, piany fta- 
tues tq be. erected to, ,th,eir. mefliories, if 
heroifiair were iUot. eftimaped., m9r;e, by thp 
^lendor^than the. merit of a,<3ions. 

But whatever real diffibrence there may 
bebetween the moral ori^eljledual powei-s 
of the male and, femate^pwi^d; pat^u^e does 
nor feemitp have jji^"af|ced* the diftin^ion fo 
ftrongly as* our vanijy Js wUhpg toin^gine : 
and after all, perhaps, education will be 
found to conftitute the principal fuperiority. 
It muft be acknowledged; at leafl; that \a 
this article we have^ every advantage over 
the fofter • fex, thjt art arid induftry can 
poflibly fecure to us. The inoft animating 
cxamplesctf' Greece and Rpme are fet before 
us, as :early as we are capable of any pb- 
fervation ; and the noSlefl: compqiitioijs of 
the antients are given into our hands;, al- 
rnoft fs ioon as we have flrengtl) to hold 
'O'i " * "' ' ^ them : 
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thehi : white the employments of the other 
fex, at Ae fame period of life, are gene- 
rally thist teverfe of every thing that can 
op^en and enlarge their riiihds, or fill them 
ivith juft and rational notions. The truth 
of it is, female education i^ fb mtich worfe 
than none, as it is betttr to fcave the mind 
to its natural and uninftrudted fuggeftions, 
than to lead it intb felfe purfuitSi ahd con- 
tract its views, by turning them upon tfite 
loweft and moft trifling objedts. Wefeem, 
indeed, by the naannerih vv4iich we fiifFer 
the youdi of that &x to be trained, to cOBr- 
fider women agreaWy to the b^jfoioii of 
certain Mahometan dolors, and tf^al^eih 
as if we believed they have ha foUfe : wliy 
clfe are they 

Bredonfy and completed to the tjofie 
Ofjt^fulappetencey t$Jmj^^ todfincey 
75? drejs^ and troule the^^ngue^ and roul the 
' eyet Milt. 

Th I s ftrange neglect of cultivating the 
female mind, can hardly be allowed as good 
policy, when it is confidered how much the 
intereft of fbciety is concerned in the redli- 
tude of their underftandings. TTiat feafon 

.of 
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of every man's life which is moA fufqep-- 
tible of the ftrongeft impreffions, is ne- 
ceflarily under female <iiredion > as there 
are few inflances, perhaps, in which that 
fex is not one of the fecret iprings which 
regulates the moft important moven^nts of 
private or pubJic tranfadions. What Cafo 
obferved of his countrymen, is in one re- 
fpeft trtie of every nation under the fun : 
^« The Romans, feid he, govern the 
" wwid, but it is the women that govern 
"^^ the Romans." Let not, however, a 
certdn pretended Cato of yout acquaintance 
take occafion from this maxim to infult a 
fecond time, that innocence he has jfo often 
injured : for I will tell him another maxim 
as true as the fbrmerj that ** there are ar- 
" cumjlances wherein no woman has power . 
" enough to controle a man of ipirit." 

IF it be true then (as true, beyond all 
peradventure it is) that female influence is 
thus e^ftenfive j nodiipg, certainly, ean bie 
pf n>ofp impprtanee, thap to give it a pip- 
per tendpnqr^ by the afliftancie of a well- 
dif^^Sted ediecation. Far am I from fecpm- 
mien^Qg any attempts p^ render wQn>en 
J^ne^ i ' y^ furely it is neceffary they 
. O 3 ihould 



ki^ 
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fhduld be raifed above ignorance. Such a 
general tin 6lure ofthe moft' ufeful fciencee 
as may ferve to free the mind from vulgar . 
pf^udices, and give it a relifh for the ra- 
tional exercife of its powers, might very 
juftiy enter into the plan of female erudi- 
tion. That fex might be taught to turn 
the couffe of their refledtions into a proper 
and advantageous chanel, without' any 
danger of rendering them too elevated for 
the feminine duties of life. In a word, I 
would have them confidered as defigned 
by Providence for ufe as well as fhew, and 
trained up, not only as women, but as rar 
tional creatures. I am, &c, 

LETTER XLII, 
7^ Pal E MQN. 

WHILST you are engaged in turn- 
ing over the records of paft ages, 
and tracing our conflitution from its rife, 
thro all its feveral periods; I fometimes 
^muf? myfelf with reviewing certain annals 
pf a;i |iumbl?r kind, and confidering the 

yarioii^ 
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various turns and revolutions that have hap- 
pened in the fentiments and afFe<9:ions of 
thofe with whom I have been moft con- 
nefted. A hiftory of this fort is not, in- 
deed, fo ftriking ^s that which exhibits 
kings and heroes to our view -, but may it 
not be contemplated, Palemon, with more 
private advantage ? 

Methinks we ihould fcarce be fo im- 
bittered againft thofe who differ from us in 
principle or practice, were we oftener to re- 
fled: haw frequently we have varied from 
^ourfelves in both thofe articles. It was but 
yefterday that Lucius, whom I once knew 
a very zealous advocate for the moft con- 
troverted points of faith, was arguing witli 
equal warmth and vehemence on the prin- 
ciples of Deifin j as Bathillus, who fet out 
in the world a cool infidel, has lately drawn 
up one of tlie moil plaufible defences of 
the myftic devotees, that, perhaps, was 
ever written. The truth is, a man uiuft 
either have pafled his whole life with- 
out reflefting, or his . thoughts muft have 
run in a very limited chanel, who has not 
often experienced many rem^irkable revo^ 
lutions of mind. 

4 Thq 
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The fiime kind of inconftaocy is obferv^ 
' able in our purfuits of happinefs as well as 
truth. Thijfis our friend Curio, whom wc/ 
both remember in the, former part of his 
life, enamored of every fair face he met, 
and enjoying every v^oraan he could pur- 
chafe ; has at laft coMe<5led this diffufive 
flame into a fihgle point, and could not be 
tempted to commit an infidelity to his niar- 
riage vow, tho a form as beautiful as the 
Venus of Apelles were to couit his embrace; 
whilil Apemanthes, on the other hand, who 
was the mpA fober and domeftic man I ever 
knew till be loft his . wife, commenced a 
rake at five and forty, wd is now for ever 
in a tavern or a ftew. 

Who knows, Palemon, whether even 
this humor of morali^ing^ which, as you 
often tell me, ib ftrongly marks my cha-^ 
raster; may not wear out in time, and be 
fucceeded by a brighter and more lively 
vein ? who knows but I may court again 
the miftrefs I have forfaken, and die at laft 
in the arms of ambition ? Cleora, at leaft, 
who frequently rallies me uppn that fever 
of my youth, aflurcs me.I am only in tho 
intermiifion of a fit, which will certainly 

return. 
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return* But dip there may be fome excufe, 
perhaps, in exchanging our follies or ouf 
errors, there can be none in refuming thol^ 
we have once happily quitted : for furely 
he muft be a very injudicious iportiinian^ 
who can be tempted to beat over thofe fields 
again which have ever difappointed him of 
his game. Farewel. ' 
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To JIUPHRONIUS. 

IT is a pretty obfcrvation, which I havo 
ibme where met, that '* the raoft 
" plcafing of all harmony arifbs from the 
« cenfure of a fingle perfon, when mixT 
" ed with the general applaufts of thf 
« world." - 1 almoft fufped:, therefore* 
that you are conlidering the intereft of yquf 
adnured author, when you call upon me 
formy farther objections to his performance : 
and are for joining me perhaps, to the 
number of thofe who advance his reputa.* 
tion, by oppofing it. The truth, however, ib^ 
ypu could npt have chofen a critic (if a critic 

I might 
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I might venture to call myfelf) who has a 
higher efte^m for all the compofitions of 
Mr, Pope: as indeed I look upon every thing 
fhat comes' from his hands; with the fame 
degree of veneration asif it were confecrated 
by antiquity, Neverthelefs, tho I greatly 
tevere his judgment, I cannot abfolutely re-? 
nounce my own ; andiince fbme have been 
bold enough to advance, that even the fa- 
cred writings themfelves do not always fpeak 
the language of the Spirit j I may have 
leave to fuipe6t 6f the poets what has been 
afferted of the prophets, and fuppofe that 
their pens are not, at all feafons, under the 
guidance of infpiration. But as there is 
ibmething extrcn>ely.ungrateful tathe mirid, 
in dwelling upon thofe little fpots that ne* 
ceffarily attend the luftre of all human mcr 
fit ; you muft allow me to join his beauties 
with his imperfe(3:ions, and admire with 
rapture, after having condemned with re^ 
gret.- 

Th ere is a certain modern figure of 

ifpeech, which the authors of The art of 

Jinking in poetry have called the diminijhing. 

This, fo far as it relates to words only, 

-^onfifts in debafing a great idea, by expref^ 

' ' ^ iing- 
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fing it in a term of meaner import. Mr, 
Pope has himfelf now and then fallen into 
this kind of the profound, which he has 
with ftich uncommon wit and ipirit €3^- 
pofed in the writings of others. .Thus 
Agamepinon, ^ddreffinghiixifelftoMcnc- 
laus and UlyfTcs, ^s, 

Jnd can you^ chief Sy without a hlujhfurvey 
Whole troops befffe you^ labTipg in the fray ? 

B. iv. 

So likewife Pandarus, ipeaking pf Diomed, 
who is performing theutmoft efforts of hck 
roifm in the field of battle, fays, 

fome guardian ofthejkies^ 
Involvd in clouds^ proteSs him in the fray. 

But what would you think, Euphiro* 
nius, were you to hear of the " imper^ 
*^ vious foam*' and " rough waves of a 
^* brook ?" would it not . put you in mind 
of that drole thought of the ingenious Dr. 
Young, in one of his epiftles to our au^ 
thor, whifere he talks of a puddle in ajiorm f 
yet by thus confounding the properties of 
Ijle higheft objedls with thofe of the loweit 

Wis 
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Mr, Pope has turned on^ of the ii>oft pleat- 
ing fimiles in the whole Iliads into jdown- 
right burlefque « 

As whenfomejimplefivain his cotforfakesy 
And wide thro fens an unknown journey takes ; 
If chance afwelling brook his parage jiay^ 
And foam impervious crofs the wanderers 



Confusd hefi&pSy (t Imgth of country ptfl^ 
^^^i the rough waves, andtird, returns at 
laji. V-.734 

This fwelling brpeki howe^r, of IVfr. 
Pope, is in Hom^f % ^apjd river, rufhing 
with violence into the fea : 

^rym €w t/^KVooo) jrofroLfjL^ cfXa^ "sp^o^ovn^ 

It is one of the eflibntiaj requilites of an 
iqpic poem, gnd mdp^i every pther k^nd 
pf fef ipu$ poetry* that? the %lc be raifed 
A]x^v^i:Qrnmon language; ^ nothing t^kes 
off ip much frpm thajt folemnity pf ^^on, 
iftpni whif?h the ppe^ W^ never toxi^sMtj 
%9 idiopiis pf g v»^ apd faflaiKj^r caft. 
|\(Ip. Pppe has%iie^flt>es p^gj^ftpd jthi^ ii?x- 
ip3rt«lt jrvile^ fe# HBPft f?§(il*<5J*tly ip ^f 

intro- 
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introdui^oii df hiis Ipeeches. To mention 
only a few inftances : 

That done, to Phanix Ajax ganje the Jign. 

ix. 29J 
With^ that7?^r« jijax Bis long filence broke ^ 

ix. 7J5, 
With that the venerable warrior rofe^ 

WiA ttoat they ftcppVl afide, &t. 

Whereas, Homer generally prefaces his 
Ipeephes with a dignity of phrafe, that caifs 
up the attention of the reader to what is 
going to be uttered. Milton has very hap- 
pily copied his manner in this particular, 
as in many others ; and tho he often falls 
into a flathefs of exprefSon, he has ^never 
once, I think, committed that error upon 
occafions of this kind. He ufually ufhers 
in his harangues with fomethmg charafter- 
iftical of the Ipeaker, or that points out 
fome remarkable circumuance of his pre- 
fent fituatioft, in the following manner : 

Satan with bold words 
Breaking the horrid flence^ thus began ^ 

i. 82. 
him 
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;. bim.tbus anfwerdfoon his bold compel f^ 

i. 125 
He ended frowning : 

^on the other Jide uprofe 
Belial 
' j4nd with perfuajtve accents thus began. 

J[f you compare the cfFedl which an intro- 
dudion of this dafcriptive fort has upofi thfe 
miind, with thofe low and unawakening 
expreflions which I have marked in the lines 
I juft now quoted froili our Englifh Iliad ; 
you will not, perhaps, confider my bbjec- 
tida as altogether without foundation. ^ 
All bppofition of ideas fhould te care- 
fuily avoided iii a poem of this kind, as 
unbecoming the gravity of the heroic Mufe. 
But does not Mr. Pope fometime's facrifice 
Cmplicity to falfe ornament, and lofe the 
majefty of Homer in the affediations of 
Ovid ? Of this fort a fevere critic would, 
perhaps, efteem his calling an army march^^ 
ing with fpears eredt, a mo'ising iron wood: 

Such andfo thick th\ embattled fquadrons ftood 
With fpears ereSiy a moving iron wood. 

There 
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^herfe feems alfo to be a:n inconfiftency in 
the two parts of tl^s defcription ; for the, 
troops are reprefented as {landing ftill, at 
the fame time that the circumftarice men- 
tioned of the ipears, fliould rather imply 
(as iirdeed the truth is) that they were in 
motion. But if the tranflator had beert 
faithful to his author in this paffage, nei- 
thfer of thefe objecSkions could have been 
raifed ; for in Homer it is, . 

To/a/ 

• iv. '280. 

is there not likewife fome little tendency to 
apiin, in thofe upbraiding lines which He- 
^3or addrefles to Paris ? 

For thee great' Ilions guardian heroes fall 
Till heaps of dead alone defend the wall. 

Mr. Pope at leaft deferts his guide, in order 
to give us this conceit of dead men defending 
a town ; for the original could not poflibly 
lead him into it. Homer, with a plainnefs 
fuitable to the occafion, only tells us, 

Aaox ju^j ^fi/n/Stfcrf "w^^i. irioXiv^ cf^iTV re rei^oc, 
Mx^votfA^yoi vi. 327. 

TpUCER, 
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Teucer, in the eighth book> aims a 
dart at" Hcdtor, which, miffing its way, 
flew Gorythio ; upon which we are told, 

j^otberjhaft the raging archer threw ; 
That other Jbaft with erring fury fiew. 
(FromHeBorPba^iusturndtheAjingwonnd) 
Tetfell not dry or guiltlefs to the ground. 

pLfiying wound is a thought exadlly in die 
fpirit of Ovid ; but highly unworthy of 
Pope as well as of Homer : and, indeed, 
there is not the leaft foundation for it in 
the original. But what do you think of the 
fhaft that fell dry or guiltlefs t ^ where 
you fee, one figurative epithet is added as 
explanatory of the other. The doubling of 
epithets, without raifing the idea, is not 
allowable in compofitions of any kind ; 
but leaft of all in poetry. Itis, Yays Quin-- 
dtilian, as if every common fbldier in an ar- 
jny were to be, attended with a valet 5 you 
cncreafe your number without adding to 
your ftrength. 

^ Candor obliges me to obferve, that perhaps the 
disjundive particle cTy is an error of the prefe, and that 
in Mr. Pope's manufcript it was and. This corredion 
would renderthepaffage^muchlefs exceptionable; and 
probably is the true reading* 

c But 



fiwf if k be a fktilt to crowd €pjtheti 

bf the fame import 6n«uj5dnth€idte it 

is much mbre fo to employ fuch as call off 

flie attention from the principal idea to be 

raifed, Ind turn it upon little, or foreign cir- 

fcumftanceS. Whtrt ^neas is WoundM by 

TydideSi lldtoet defcriBfes VeAus as don- 

dufting him tlito the thickeft tumult of tfee 

enemy; and conveying him from the field 

of battle. But while y^ are following the 

hero with our whole concern, and trembling 

for the danger which furrounds him on all 

fides; Mr. Pope leads us off from out 

anxiipty for Aneas, by an uninterefting epi- 

Ibet r^Iatflig to the ffni€hi're of thofe in^ 

i^menteof dea^h, Which vt^ert eVeify wliere 

flying abbiit him; and we are coldly in-* 

ifcrmed> that the darts were feathered: 

Sifi tbfi) the rufhing hdrp dndttz'^txAfi^hl 
Offoiirtdingjhaftsyjhe bears him thro the fight. 

But as his epidiets fom^times dfebafe thi? 
general irpage to be raifed ; fo they now and 
then adom theni w;ith a falfe brilliftncy* 
Thus^; fpeaking of a perfpn flain by ajiar- 
towi he calls it 2i pointed deaths Iv.J^of. 
P defcribing, 



L 
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defcribing another who was attacked by 
numbers at once^ he tells us, 

A grove of lances glittcrd at his breafi. 

iv. 6al. 

and reprefenting a foreft on fire, he fays. 

In blazing heaps the grove' s old honors faU^ 
And one refulgent ruin levels all. 

• X« 201. 

But one of the mod unpardonable inftances 
of this kind is, where he relates the death 
of Hypfenor, aperfon who, it feems, ex- 
ercifed the faCerdotal office : 

On his broad Jhoulder fell the forceful brandy 1 

Whence glancing downward lopt his holy hand^ f 

Andjlaindwithfacred blood the blufhing | 

fand. J 

To take the force of this epithet, weinufl: , 
fuppofe that the rednefs which appeared 
upon the fand on this occafion, was an ef- 
fed of its blufhing to find itfelf ftained with 
the blood of fo facred a perfon : than which 
there cannot be a raore forced andunnatu- 
ral thought. It puts nie in. mind of a |>af- 
fage in a French dramatic writer, who has 
formed a play upon the ftory of PyramuS 

and 
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and Thifbc. The haplefs maid, addreffing 
herfelf to the dagger, which lies by the fide 
of her lover, breaks out info the fdllowiiig 
exclamation : 

jS! void kfoignardqai dufangdefon rftattre 
SefifouilU lacbement : ii en rougit le traitre, 

Boileiu, tdkifag hotice of thefe lihes, ob- 
ferVeS, hufes let gJaces du Ntr'd enjemble ne 
font pas^ h nion fenSj plUsfriiides que cetfe 
fenf^e. But of the tWo pbfets, I know not 
whedier Mr. Pope is hot moft to bfe coh- 
denined : for whatever Ihiihc the poignar(l 
might takfe td itfelf, for beihg Concerned in 
the liiUrder of the lOvcr j it is tertaih that 
the fahd had hot the leaft lliare ih the death 
6ftheprieft. 

Ttife 'kntierit critifcs have infift^d rtiiicH 
upoh prdprifety of language ; ahd, indeed, 
one may with greit juftic^ fay what the 
ihfulted Job does td his impertinent fricndss 
how forcible are right words I The truth 
is, tho the fentiment mull always fup-* 
ftort the expr^flioh, yet the e;x:preflion 
muft give grace and efficacy id the lenti- 
ment j and the fatne thought fhall fre- 
quently be admired or Condemned^ accord- 
ing to the merit of the particular phrafe in 
Pa which 
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which it is conveyed. For this reafon^ J4 
Caefar, in a treatife which he wrote con-*' 
cerning the Latin language, calls a judicious^ 
choice of words, tbe origin of eloquence > 
as indeed neither oratory nor poetry caii be 
raifed to any degree of pcrfcdion, wl^re 
this their principal root is neglefted, lot 
this art Virgil, particularly excels ; and it is. 
the inimitable grace of his words (as Mr-. 
Drydenfomewherejuftly obferves) wherein 
that beauty principally confifts, which gives 
fo inexpreffible a pleafure to him, who'beft 
underftands their force. No man was ever, 
a more fkilful mafter of this powerful art^. 
than Mr. Pope; as he has, upon feveral oc- 
cafions throughout this tranflation, railed 
and dignified his ftyle with certain anti- 
quated words and phrafes, that are ;moft, 
wonderfully folemn and majeflic. I can-, 
noty however, forbear mentioning an in- 
•ftancc, where he has employed an oblb-' 
lece term lefs happily, I think, than is his ge- 
neral cuftom. It occurs in ibme lines whilgk 
I juftnow quoted for another purpofe : 

On his proud Jhoulder fell tbe forceful brandy 
nence glancing downward lopt his holy hand^ 

V. lof. 

Brand 
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Brandy^ fometimes ufed by Spencer for a 
fword ; 'and in that fenfe it is here intra* 
duced. But as we ftill retain this word in 
a different application, it will always be im- 
proper to adapt it in its antiquated meaning, 
becjaufc it muft neceflarily occafion ambi- 
guity; an error in %le of all others the moft 
to be avoided. Accordingly, every reader 
of the lines I have quoted, muft ta|ce up an 
idea very different from that which the 
' poet intends,, and whic;h he will carry on 
with hina> till he arrives at the middle of 
the fecond verfe. And if he happens to 
be uaaequaiuted with the language of our 
old writers, when he comes to 

Jopt hisfafred hand^ 

he will be loft in a confufion of images, 
arid have abfolutely no idea remaining. 

There is another uncommon elegance 
iq. ^ n^anagement pf words, which re- 
C^uir?s a very Angular turn of genius, and 
^^t 4^1icacy of judgnient to attain. As 
the.art I juft before mentioned, turns upon 
employing antiquated words with force and 
propriety y fo this confifts in giving the 
gpaije of iiovelty tO'the received and current 
' P J ^ ternxs 
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terms of a language, by applying them ii^ 
a npw and unexpe<9ted manner : 

Dixeris egregi^y not^mji callida verhum 
. JiidSderit junSturif novum. . Hoit. 

The great caution, howeyer, to be obferved 
in any attempt of this kindj, is fo judicbufly 
toconnedlthe expreflions, as to remove every 
doubt concerning the fignification in whicl\ 
they are defigned : for gs perlpicuity is 
the end and fupreme excellency of writing, 
there cannot be a mpre fatal obje6Kon tp arj 
author's ftyle, than that it ftands in need of 
a commentator. But will nojt this objedtipi^ 
lie againft the following verfe ? 

Nfxt artful Phereclus untimely fell. V. 7 j* 

The word artful is here takexi out of its 
appropriated acceptation, in order to expre/s. 

But however allowable it may be (as in- 
deed it is not only allowable, but graceful) 
to raife a word above its ordinary import, 
when the calliJa jundiura (as Horace calls 
it) determines at once the fcnfe in which 

■■' " ■ '■■• \ 
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It k ufed : yet it fhould never be caft fo far 
back from its cuftomary, meaning, as ta 
ibnd for an idea whicb has no relation to 
what it implies, in its primary and natural 
ftate. This would be introducing uncertain- 
ty arid confiifion into a language j ^^ turn-, 
ing every feiitence into j^ riddle. According- 
ly, after we have travelled on thro the &^ 
veral fucceeding lines in tbis paffage, we 
are obliged to change tb? id^a with whicb 
we fet out ; and find, at 1^, that by the 
arffui Fherecks we are to underftand, not 
what we at 1^ aipprehended, a man of 
cunning and defigp; but pne who is fkille^ 
in the mechanical arts. 

It is with a liberty of the fame unfucn 
cefsfu} kind, that Mr. Pope has rendered 

Toy tffPon[eP(is 'mpQffemr^ JVukuovos ccyXcco$ ifoi'' 

Stern Lycaon*s warlike Kwe begun^ , 

% know not by v^b^t figure of i^eech the. 
whole race of a man can dsnpte his nex& 
inmie(]U^ def(:eQdant ;^ and, I feai;, no iy«, 
ne(;xloche can acquit this expr^^n of non- 
fenfe* The truth is, whoever ventures to 
^rike out of the common road, niaft be 
P 4 nioi:C; 
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^9^ ^^ ^^^^ly <;^?fid> or he wiU 
j)r9babJl)^ : Jpfe bis. yir^y . 
, Xj^iV remin(lsr fjxc of a pjdQT^ge or tWQ, 
jwherf , qi^i: poet has^?en extren>?lgrinjvirk>us 
to tiift f^nfc of his aut|ipf , z^ ipia^e hm 
t^ll^a Japgu^ge which he n^g; )jfes i thp. 
l^^^^SR^ ^.ffl?^^> Pf al?furdi|y. ||i the 
iixth llii^^ ; Agapieq;«^p|i #i|:?? W?n^Ja^s, 

ihiH ii^irpXoiar'f dMS'et^ou vL 60. 

But iift Mr. Pope*8 verfian, th^ chief t?lh 
his ferothcr^ . I I 

IliGnjhaltperiJh whole and bury tf^. 

Pwhaps^it may <)e over-nice to remark, thafe 
18 the deftrui^Qn of Troy is firft mention-? 
cd, it h^ a little thij; ^pjpearance qf npnieni^ 
t9 talk jjifterwards of her byrying her fons. 
However the fatter p^rt of this vgrfe di- 
reftly contradifts the original ; for Aga^ 
m^non is fo im ^nn averting that Ilion 
ihQW^4 rhujyrtsM : her. iiibabitants/ that he 
prpnQtmcjes; f)ofitlYely, they flw^old not 
b? iwrJsicAt- »llj; i a cahnpfily, in the oyi- 
vrnVfj^'^ ^Dt^nfc^ q£ aH others the mafl; 
terrifetec; ,8ttt: pufth^v the ^rror; l»ay lie 
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in the priater, not id 'the ptNDt ; ^ndl per^ 
haps the line originally <flpod^ thus : 

J$ion Jhall perijh wbok^ unbury'd, a^. 

Iffei b6l§tmy-ebjc(ftidp8 vanifh: and thofe 
5/^aar? convgrfant Avitl^.U^e: prefs, will nol 
thipjlc tl^is, fuppofitign improb^b|p 3 ; ^99 
m^(3^ «^Q^6 ^ft^?^fy- nwft^es often happei^ 
by the c^eieiTnefs of ccjnipofitors, j 

But tho I am willing to make all the aK 
lowance poflible to an author, who raifes 
our admiration too often not to have a right 
to the utpipft eandor, wherever he f^ils 5 yet 
J can find no excufe for an unaccountable 
^i^urdity he has fallen into, in tranflating a 
paffage of ti[ie tenth book. DiomedaAdUlyf- 
fcs, taking advantage of the night, fetout 
in order to view the Trojan camp. ^ In their 
way they meet with Dplon, wt^o is going 
^oih t^iericeto theGrecian, upon an expedi^ 
t][on of the fame kind. After having fei^sec^ 
^his unfpiliunate adventvir^r^ and examine^ 
him concernla^th? fituatipri and defigns o^ 
^e enerny>r Dionried draws his fword, ancj 
ftrikes oiFDolon's head, in tfee very iniftftojj 
[ ^?Lt h€5 is fupplicating jfqr wercy : 
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Mr. Pope has turned this into a moii extra** 
ordinary miracle, by afluring us that the 
bead fpoke after it had qpitted the body ; 

^h bea4 yet fpe(ikin^j iputter*d as it fell. 

This ]puts m? in mind of a wonder of the 
fkme kind in the Fairy ^eerty where Cor- 
flambo is reprefented as blafpheming, after 
his head had been ftruck off by prince Ai^? 
riiur : . 

Hefmote at him 'with all bis might and main 
ISofuriouJIyy that^ er^Jpe^ift^ he found 
His head before Joim tumbling m the ground^ 
The ^whiles his b^bling tongue did yet blq^ 
pheme^ 

And curs d hisGody that did him fo conrt 
found. ]?oqk iv, .?[ 

But Corflambo was the foij of a glantels^ 
and could conquer whple kingdoms by on^ 
ly looking at them^ We may, perhaps, 
dierefore allow hini to talk, when every 
pther man muft be filent : whereas there is 
noting in the hiftory of poor Polon, tha,l; 
jpan give hii»ji(he lea^ pretepce to this t\ny 
gukr priv3^e. Mr. Pope feems to have 
been led into thi; hJundei^by Scaliger, 
^ who, 
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who has given the fame fenfe to the verfe, 
^d then with great wifdom and gravity 
ohfcrves^falfum eft a fulmone caput avulfum 
hqui.pojfe. 

The moft pleaf^ng pifture in the whole 
Iliad, is, I think, the parting of Heftor 
and Andromache : and our excellent trans- 
lator has, in general, very fuccelsfuUy co-^ 
pied it. But in fome places he feems not 
to have touched it with that delicacy of 
pencil, which graces the original; a^ he has. 
entirely loft the beauty of one of the figures. 
Hedtor is reprefented as extending hi$ arms 
to embrace the little Aftyanax, who being 
terrified with the unufual appearance of a 
ipan in armor, throws himfelf back upon 
his nurfe's breaft, and falls into tears. But 
the the hero and his fon were defigned to 
draw our principal attention. Homer in* 
tended likewife that we &ould caft a glance 
towards the nurfe. , For this purpofe, he 
doet JHg: mark her out merely by the name 
of ner wfice ; but adds an epithet to (hew 
'that (he makes no inconfiderable figure in 
the piece : he does not fimply call her 
Tiftwyw, but gi;^ft)r®u T/Swj'jj. This circunw- 
^tance Mr. Pope haa entirdy oyerlooked 3 
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£1^ iCiTtoVy a W^o$ o^^aW ^c^ifAOS Eje^^t ' 
^'\'.S^ 'i^c^'ii 7?-^95 TcoKirov w^UVo^q Ti%yni 
lE^TiKiv^n ict%if>V'i Tocl^os (pi An c^'^ip aru^^iy 

4^eivoy anr a%^oLTm 3toju6o« vA^^v%i vo^aa^* 

^tJlix airo, iji^os xojt>8' ^Aglo ipouS^i/uLOS Bicko^^ 

vi. ^66. 

fT&us harcingfaid^ th' illujirious chief of T'roy^ 
Stretch' d hisfm4 ^f^^s to cla/p the lovely hoy i 
Tie hahe clung crying to his nurfe's breajiy 
^ar^dhy the dazzling helm and nodding crefi:^ 
Withfecrei^pba^e eachfond^parent fimtd^ 
And^Hedkr hefted to reUeve his child : 
%he glh'tariittg terrors ^^/« bis head ujtkomd^^ 
jindplac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 

3 ^as gokig to Q,bjiQ^ to tlxe glittering tev^ 
rorsy la the laJ^ %(p but one ; but i bave 
aliP^ady t^^vi np^c^ of .thefe ]ittl^ ^eflse4- ^ 
^ggf^e^KHfts, y^^^^, tjie (uhftajsitive is iet 2,t 

, Ii^ i^ ^0. p>jfeflY^tipa of Qij^^llaa, tb^ 
^nftpopt $v«i; €:3()|eyed Hoif^ieyjn the fiiblin 
•iljf}^)? wi^if wl^ch he treats ^e|ilir^bje<3¥,. 
oripjt tl>(^.4e%a(^ an4 proprie^* he elwaysi 

difcQvera 
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tfifcovcrs ift tfiie managemettt of final! cncs^' 

There is a paflfage in the ninth Iliiad, whichr 

will jiiflify the truth of the litter of th^fd 

obfervations. When Achilles deceives Aja* 

and Hlyffes in his tent, who t*^ere fent to 

him in die name of Agamcmnoil, in order 

to preyaif With him to return tb the artny j 

ttofftci- gives A very mimite account of the 

ctitertainmcnt, which was pi^partd Sot 

them upon tibat oecafion. It is impoflible^ 

perhaps, in modern languige to prefe^ve 

the feme dignity in defcriptions 6f this kind, 

which fo.cooiyerably r^es the original i 

and indeed Mr. Pope warns his readers not 

to expefit much beauty in the pifture* 

However, a trartjlator Aould be careful hot 

to throw in any additionalf circaraftances, 

which may lower and debafe the piece }• 

which yet Mr^ Pope has, in his verfKHi cH 

the following line : 

ix. an* 
Mean while Patrpclus fweats, the fire to raife^ 
Own the truth, Euphronius : does not this 
^ve you the idea of a greafy cook at a 
kitchen fire? whereas nothing of this kind 
is fiiggefted in the original. On the contra- 

S 
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iy, the epithet uro&eoi feems to have beeil 
added by Homer, in order to reconcile us 
to the meannefs of the adtion, by reminding 
us of the high charadler of ihe peflbn who 
is engaged in it j and, as Mr. Addifon ob- 
ferves of Virgil's hufbandman, that " he 
*' tofles atx)ut his dung with an air of grace- 
" folnefs i* one may, with the fame truths 
fay of Homer's hero, that he lights his fir^ 
with an air of dignity. 

I INTENDED to havc clofed thefe hafty 
objections, with laying before you fofne of 
thofe paffages, where Mr. Pope feems to 
have equalled, or excelled his original. But 
I perceive I have already extended my let- 
ter beyond a reafonable limit : t will rfefervc 
therefore that more pleafing, as well as 
much eafier tafk, to fome future occafion* 
in the mean time, 1 defire you will look 
upon thefe remarks, not as proceeding.ffom 
a Ipirit of cavil (than which I know not 
any more tfuly conteniptible) but as an in- 
flance of my having red your favorite 
j)oet with that attentioa, which his own tifi- 
equalled merit airid your judicious recorii- 
mendsition moft defervedly claim. I am, &c.' 

L E T- 
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To Palamedes. 

I HAVE had cx:cafion a thoui&nd times 
fined faw you, to wifh nlyfclf /;^ the land 
Hohere all things art jorgotten \ at leaft, that 
I did not livti in the memory of certain reft* 
leis mortals of your acquaintance, who are 
Vifitors by profeflion. The misfortune* is, 
no retirement is fb remote, nor fkndhiary 
fo facred, as to afford a proteftion from 
their impertirieftce : and dio one were to 
fly to the defert, and take refuge in the cell* 
tif feints and hermits, one fliouid be alarm- 
ed with their unnieaning ^w^, crying 
even in the wildernefs. They Ipf ead tiiem- 
felves, in truth, over the whole face of the 
land, ahdlay wafte the faireft hours of con- 
Verfatiori. For my own part (to fpeak of 
them in a ftyle fuitable to their tafte and 
talents) I look upon them, not as paying 
vifits, but vi/itations; and am never obliged 
to give audience to one of this fpecies, that 
I do not confider myfelf as under a jadg- 
mcntr for thofe numberlefs hours, which I 

have 
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have fjpeht in vain. If thefe fons tod 
daughters of idleflfefe aBd foUjr Would bd 
perfuaded to entet itito an exclulive fociety 
among themfelves^ the reft of the world 
might poffefs their moments uhtnolefted i 
but nothinglefs will iatisfy them than open^ 
ing a general commerce, aiid Ming in^^ 
every port where choice or chance may 
drive them. Were we, to live, indeed, to 
the years of the antediluvians, one might 
afford to refign fome part of one's own 
time, in charitable relief of the unfufferable 
Weight of theirs ; but fince the days of mart 
are fhruhk intp a few hafty revolution? of 
the fun, whole afternoons are much top 
confiderable a lacriiiee to be offered up to 
tame civility. What heightens the jcon-^ 
tempt of this oharafter, is, that they who 
have fo much of the form, have always leaft 
of the power of friendship : and tho they 
will craze their chariot wheels (as Milton 
expreifes it) to deflroy your rep&fe j they 
Would not drive half the length cf a ftree^ 
to aflifl your diflrefs. 

It was owing to an interruption from 
one of thefe obfequious intruders, that I 
was prevented kecpihg my engagement 

with 
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Widi you yefterday ; and you muft indulge 
toe in flils dlfchargc of my ihvedtive agairi/i: 
ihe ridiculous dCc^oh of fo mortifying ^ 
difappointmentt Adieus 
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To HORTE N S lUS. 

To be able to fiipprefs my acknowledge 
meiltsof th? J)le4fure 1 received froni 
your ipprobatioti, were to fhew that I do 
iiot defdrve it: for is it ](x)flible to valufe 
the praife of the judicibus as one ought, 
and yet be filent under Its influence? I 
can with ftriiSfc truth fay of you, wliat a 
Greek poet faid of Plato^ ^Vhp, reading his 
performance to a cfrble where that great 
philofopher was prefent, and finding him- 
felf deferted at length by all the reft df 
the contpany, crifed out^ " I will proceed 
*^ neverthelefsj for Plato is himfelf an au- 
" dience/' ' [ ' 

True fadie, indeed, is rio more in the 

gtft thaii in the pofleffion of nunibcrs, as 

it is only in the difpofiil of the wife and the 

Q^ impartiah 
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iinpartial. pyt ^ bqth ^b^q q^afi^^a^j^ 
IPWfl co^if ur ^, giwe yali^^ tp a y^ ^ 

to be either depref^ or el^tefl bjfgj^f^^l} 
cenfure or applaufe ? 

The triuiB^s of genius ace not Uke 
thofe of antient heroifm, where the meaneft 
captive made a part of the pomp^ as well 
as the nobleft. It is not the multitude, but 
the dignity of thofe 9iat compofe her fol- 
lpW^aJ^ ^t^^t <m add any t^p^ tqJi^Mp^ 
gjpryi and ^ fiog^e, a^ten^nt m^ o^n 
fpnder .^er mp^ truly, iijj^pi^, "^ ^ 
\^rW)le, i^ain of pom^Oj^^ adtoir^s. | 49» 
fure ^t 4eaft, I bayj^,n^,JUfif^ij)iti^n of ^raw? 
ing aiter ;i>e yuj^i: a^jpiamatipusi fti?\4 
f1»MI ^ve the h^jp^^to eijj^X y;(^r^^ 
pku%, I fhalj always qop^^rfliy^lf ip.g^ 
fc|fion-pf tJ^ l|r»eflj ^^5. , la^ ^.^ 
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Yott who newr fpfge^ ai^^ *^iA^ l^^an 
^ coje, I d?fre %, W^o^ 9^^^*^ 
iioa i$ is, ti^at;.*' qf a^ ^ aftjans ojour 

*« life 



$9^1$^ /^(^ .on? par^. ofjt; yg?fe4 «» :4m 

bllg^^t lll^? n^i^fje43f}4 jfjuqplftbleoffe?? 

()flf ?^ft FC^^PW vi^h fh«jf? >vljp ; a^c^l; ^ 

^ |t9 fjideavor $o J^^ fjjat vfnsf§|ioA 
whi^ ]? due IP ih& rel^!i|§ jnftitu^s of 
a p^tioi)t, wl^SR %y n#$hpr rmj poijnit^ tft 
apy 9f ^gr^at lipff of Wprali^y, ^r 9pi 
pie rtip nat^f^l rjgl^ts pf pi^nHiod, is s^ 
fort of »e^l wWpb I Hppw BQt |)y ^yhat 
epitlv:ll (u^cienliy |p ftignaajizp.: it js %jtr 
Q^ tacking 
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tacking the ftrongcft hold of fociety, and 
it;tempting to deftroy the firmeft guard of 
huttian fecurity. Far am I, indeed, ifrom 
thinking there is no other; or thatthe no- 
tion of a moral fenfe is a vain and ground- 
lefs hypothefis. But wonderfully limited 
ttiuft the experience of ihofe philofopli^rs 
undotibtedly be, who imagine, that an im- 
planted love of virtue is fufficient to c«n- 
dufl: the generality of ' mankind thro the 
paths t)f moral duties, and fuperfede the 
ncceffity of a farther and more powerful 
guide. ^ A fenfe of honor, likewife, where 
it opierates in its true and genuine vigof, is, 
I confefs, a moft noble and powerful prin- 
ciple; but far too refined a motive of adtion, 
even for the more cultivated part of our 
Ipecies to adopt in general : and, in faft, 
we find it much oftener profefled, than 
purfued. Nor are the laws of a communis 
ty fufficient to anfwer all the reflfainirig 
purpofes of government ; as there are many 
moral points, which it is impoffible to fe- 
cure by exprefs provilions. Human infli- 
tutions can reach no farther than to certain 
general duties, in which the coUedive wel- 
fare of fociety is more particularly concern- 
ed* 
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ed. Whatever ellb is necellaiy for the eafe 
and happinefs of focial intercourfe^ can be 
derived only fromtheaffiftance of religion; 
which influences the nicer connedtionsand 
depepdencies of mai^kind, as it regulates 
and corredts the heart. How ma^y tyran- 
nies may I exercife as a parent, how many 
hardfhips may I inflid as a mafter, if I 
take the ,fl:atutes of iny country for the on«- 
ly guides of njy anions, and think every 
thing law^l Aat is not ^ivilfy penal? 
Ttie truth is, ^ man may be injured 
in a variety of inftances far more atro-^ 
cioufly, than by wl^a^ the law confiders ei^ 
ther as a fraud or a rpbbery. Now ia 
cafes of this kind (and many very import-^ 
ant cafes of this kind there are) to remove 
the b^s of religion, is to throw open the 
gates of pppreffion : it is to leave the Ikk 
jieft expofed to the injurious inroads of 
tibofe (and they are far, perhaps, the greateft 
part of nianidnd), who, tho they would 
never d^jiijlic€ and love mercy ^ in compli- 
gnce with the dictates of nature ; would 
fcrupuloufly practice both in obedience to, 
the rule? of reyelatio% 



;. T 
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xaaeapAimA by ^ Hiked eUrnhGE^ir-. 
iue: oniheeOTiffisy, )(l6^}ig ^«fh§ Mdt^ 
incident th&n &ai fh^ gSfiemii^ 6f M^tt4 
maft be eng^ed by (^gbte 6t^$^; xH^ 
be wrcm^t upon b^ &|if h6pM ^U^ f^tH, 
A^ tills hitB be^ ^ ci6il^i0t thttiilh 
of all the ielebralM li^fl»<^r§i fityfiti 
^e earlie(l ^M)liil(fiU^ 6f gdv<^itftitd«, 
t6 this present houh }i b tfiiii, ^(» 
have cofltfended |fl§i^ Warifaly ffilm -fee 
ontients for the dlgtlity df htlmah i^ 
ture^ and the na^ve di^bfitidil of th^ &oH 
to be ehamofed n^ith th6 lyedUly_ of trirfiife; 
but it is equally trtie, that iiont hard iH6rb 
ftrenuoufly indulcated titife ^xptdkticy iif 
adding the atithocity of rdig^oii to Ih^ 
fi^eftionsoffislture, ahdmaiiitalhkgif^ 
verehce to the apfjoifttddeef^niofiiw fef f>tibi- 
lie worfhij). tht (km^itm 6f j^ytfta*. 
|5rass (or Vh6«v0t he Jbtf whd \*as «tt* 
thor of thofe veffes ir^% ps^ MAgc BSk 
|>hilo£bpher'$ ^(alQe) afl Well ki^^ d|6fi; 
ihiafubjfedt: • 

Many 
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M A K 7 iiid^dd He die andent pafli^ 
if^^c^ ihight bb pftlduced in fuppbrt of this 
^i^Mohy if it W^rb neiseflairy to ph)duce any 
pSk^&s €€ this kihd to you, whom I havfe 
^M&a. heii-d cdht^iid for the fame tmth 
Mti. all the slWakbiling pbt^ers of iearHing 
■aid feibquefiefe. SiliFet- ttte, however, for 
th^SfeiieH^ ijf yUnr aci^uairitancev to remind 
fda df diife «: tvKJj if^ieh I do not reiheiri- 
fife- ever to havg ffefi 4Uttfed. / 

filV¥ fife i^jbrfled a %eech of Appins 
Clak^ittsCriflUij %llich he M^ iii oppo^ 
■^oh b Ijfef^il d<emllidi» of the tribune^. 
Thai zfe^oiis feiiater mrnily ar^es againft 
'^iiiittthl ^1^ ^ebSifiti^ iJi^ i ihare of the 
i^nfel^ ai|hit^ 5 frdth the paWef of tak* 
ing the ^tl^cB 61% eiri|itially artd foleiy 
V^a ih tfife j^^^Sti St-dfen ^' But pep- 
" Hi^ (fsiy^ Gfadlis) I flilili fefe told, that 
*^ the p^fcih^ ttfte thiekehj &c. are trifles 
« iin^d^y cf ie^ird : tHfling^, however, 
** a8't!i<^di:^^flietoi«glflayhO'*^ tedeemed, 
<* It i#*^ Hy ^ IWefobJfei^aHee of thfetti, 
« fliafi 6ar imi^f^ l^M this comrilott-, 
<* Wea* tb lis f^rtftitii |J6k4t df grandeur.-" 
firdAfim hiiti fed f^NQ ifta mn toH- 
tmnendOf majores nojiri-maxiffiainhanc rem 
--- - " Q^ fecerunU 
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Jecerunt. Agrcably to this principle, the 
Roman hiftoriaa of the life of Alexander, 
deicribes that monarch, after having killed 
his friend Clitus, as cotiiidering, in his cool 
moments, whether the gods had not per- 
mitted him to be guilty of that horrid a£t, 
in pAiniftiment for his irreligious negl^ of 
their facred rites. Apd Juvenal ^impute? 
the fourcc of that torrent of vice which 
broke in upon the age in which he v^rote, 
to the general dilbelief that prevailed of 
the public doctrines of their eftablifhed rcr 
ligion. Thofe tenets, h^ tells us, that in- 
fluenced the glorious cpndu^ of the Cvtrii, 
the Scipios, the Fabdcii, and the Camilli, 
were, in his days, fo totally exploded, a^ 
fcarce to be received even by children. It 
were well for fome parts pf the ChrifHan 
worlfi, if the fame pbfervation might not 
with juftice be extended beyond the limits 
.pf antient Ronie : and I oft^n refleft upon ' 
,0ie very judicious remark pf a great writer 
pf the laft century, . whq tak^ notice, that 
f* the generality of Chriflendom is now 
\^ wellrnigh arrived at that fatal condition, 
tf which immediately preceded the de- 

» Sat. U. 149. 

^ i- flrudiojft 
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^^ ftru&ion of the wor£hip of die antient 
" world ; when the fkce of religiQn Hi 
^< their publk aiTemblies^ was quite differ- 
^^ ent horn that apprehenfion which men 
" had concerning it in private." 

Nothing, moft certainly, could leis 
plead the fandtion of reafon, than the gencf- 
ral rites of pagan worfhip. Weak and ab* 
furd, however/ as they were in themfelves^ 
aad indeed in the eftimadon too of all th^ 
,wifer fort ; yet the ipore thinking and judi- 
cious part, both of their ilateimen and phi- 
lo^phers, unaniniouily concurred in fup-> 
jK)rting them as facred and inviolable : well 
^perfuaded, no doubt, that religion is thp 
ilrongeft cenlent in the great ftrudure of 
jnorfJ government. I am, &c. 
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Tq Cl-EORA. 

I LOOK Upon every day wherein I have 
not fome communication with my 
Cleora, as a day k)ft -, and I take up my 
pen every afternoon to write to you, as 

regularly 
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- i fM^i^Tl't Bl^SJi ^t happf art 

to you at this tiiftiince, ^nd, by ail fea^ feiri^ 
'6f rfidglfc, thtii trlrifjibrtS liti 16 jroili- par- 
Ibf at a tltti^ i^heri I^cWld «6l gki6 kiiU. 
liiittancebj^ahyotfefftiiithtM. Ofiaiftotilfc 
111 tk Wd, ittdfegd, hohfe ari mtt «bti|td 
id dlJs papet tottlm^ttjfe, tMi Biftinls iM 
IjbV^rS. It is hy thi^ ihej^ (flUde, ih fetiife 
(iegrefe, thd hialfeVol^rifc^ d^ fete, aid dA 
enjoy kil irit^tttfiirffe tifrith acH 6th6f, tH6 
the Alf)i th^fefelVfes ftiotild fl^ tl|i ttJi^WMMi 
iherifi. ^yen this imdgilt&iy partidfidfitjh 
of ybtii^ ibciety Is fat- mdttj pliiM^ tb 
me, than the f fed enjdyriientcf/inyoaitt: 
converfation the whole world could fiipply. 
The truth is, I have loft all rellfh for any 
.but youK I ftjid if I t^trt invited to ap vS-^ 
fembly of all the wits of the Auguftan age, 
or all theherefes fiiatPlttta^cli Kas celebrated, 
J fhould neither have fpirits nor curiofity teK 
he of tte party. Yet witfe ail this indi- 
jence or indifference aBoutrde,! would taKfc 
a voyage as iar as the 661^ io iiip wltiiiSie-. 
qra on a letliice, of only to holc^ the boWl 

while 



Wte MmBfcfed the f^hhixh- Siieh hip^ 
e^enitt^ tcttU kh6i;«r i ah dboM F will 
ihcy* rieVbr return f A(feii; ' 

t El; T :fe k: !^^ 

3d EuPHROHrusi 

IiJaVE f^ Oie perfbrihance yoii dom- 
liitihicafed^tb me ^ith all the attehfibfi 
'^H rfeqiiii-dcf varid I can with ftridt fihce- 
i!tjr ^pjjily ib^tJUr frifetidl's verfes/ whit ah 
^litleht has dbftfyfed of the fartife iiunibcr of 
^JteftafiS t(rho dfeffehdfed tiiej)afragfe 6f thef- 
Mopyl* 5 nunqUaM Hjtdi plures irecenfo's ! 
l^eVgf, indeed, was there greater ehefgy 
^ iaiiguage and fentiriierit united tbgetlicr 
tn ttie faiiie coihpaft of lines : and it would 
tee ^ mjuftice^ to the world, a§ well as tQ 
Idhifelfi to fiipprcfs fo animated and fb ufer 
^1 a cbihpofitiqn. 

• A SATIRIST of true genius, who i§ 
irarfiied by a g^rierou^ indignation of vice, 
jihd whofe cipnfures ^re condiiflted by 
cahfldr and truth, pierits the applaufe qt 
j|very friend to virtue. He may be confi- 
Jercfl ^s a Ipit of fupptement to the legis- 
lative 
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Jative authority of his country J asaffifting 
the unavoidable defeAs of all legal inftitu- 
tions for regulating of manners, and ftrik- 
ing terror even where the divine prohibi- 
tion^ themfelves are held in contempt. The 
ftrongeft defence, perhaps, againft the in- 
roads of vice^ among the more cultivated 
part of our ipecies, is well dlrefted ridicule : 
they who fear nothing elfe, dread to be 
marked out tp the contempt and indigna- 
tion pf the world. There is no fucceedinjg 
in the fecret pqrpofes of di^onefty, withr 
out prefervjpg fpme fort of credit among 
mankind ; as there cannot exift a more inv- 
»potent creature than a knave cpnvid:.. Tp 
expofe, therefore, the falfe pret^nlipns of 
counterfeit Virtue, is to 4i6rm it at once of 
all power of mifchief, and to perform » 
^ubliq fervicc of the mpft advantageous 
kind, in which any man can employ hjs 
time and his talents. The ypice, indeed;^ 
of an honeft fatirift is not only beneficial 
to the world, as giving an alarm againft 
the defigns of an enemy fb dangerous to 
.all fbcial inercourfe ; but as proving like- 
wife the moft efficacious preventive ' to. 
pthers, of afluming the fame charadter oiF 

diftinguifheij 



diftMguifhcjd infamy. Few are ib totallv 
vitiated, as to have abandoned all fenti- 
ments bflliame^ and when every other 
principle of Jntegrity is furrendered, we 
generally find the conflift is ftill niaintiincd 
in Ais laft poft of ' retreating virtue. Iri 
0iiS'View, therefore, it fliould feem, the 
fuh^on of a fatirift may be jullified, hot- 
withftanding it ihould be true (what an ex^ 
ceUentmoralift has afTerted) that his cha-^ 
ftifeinente ^rather exaiperate, than reclaim 
thofe cm whom they fall. Perhaps, no hu- 
man pen^ties are of any moral advantage 
to the criminal himfelf : and the principal 
benefit that feems to be derived from civil 
puniihnierits of any kind, is their reftrain- 
ing influence upon the condud: of others. 

It is hot every arm, however, that is 
qualified to jnanage this formidable bow. 
The arrows of fatire, when they are not 
pointed by virtue, as welF as wit, recoil 
upon the hand that directs them, and 
wound ridne but him from whom thej 
proceed. Accordingly, Horace- reftsiro 
whole fuccefs of writings of this fort upoai 
the poet's being Integer ipji \ free himffelf 
from thofe immoral ftains v^hich he pointfii 

, out 
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QUt in Olivers. Tliere cannot, ^ in4eedj^ ]^ 
a qiprp p4iws> ppr at the fapie time ^ mc^e^ 
contemptible charad^er, than ibftbf^ yir 
tious fatirift: . ; '; ' 

%« (:(sl^t^ term mn mj^e^^ ^ pf(^,qqj^^^ 
^ fur dt^mf. Ferriy ^fl?V?4 M/w t 

,:^ ..;• : • . ; ..:.V /;-••/ J^ 

TJbfi ipfift &voFabl^ light ia whi^ n (MKi&ff 
oi tlm ipe^^ <^0uld poflibly hcs ¥i0iiSM^ 
Would he that <>£ a public: exocutiomr^ iidu> 
iniiids the pupifhmftnt on othei^ whif^ 
he has already merited himfolft BHttbfir 
truth of it is, he \s not qualified m<\n £br 
fo yrretched aa c^ce; and thew ia CK)lhin9 
to be : dreaded ibom a fatiriST c^ khM^Q 
difhohedy, but h|& applaufe. Adieu. 
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To Pal A ME oe si^ 

CER^Moj^V is never moye vyriwelcoiije, 
d;^ at thaf fe^fon in whiph you will 
probably have the greate^l fhar^? qf it ; and 
f^ I ihpu|4;be extremely un wiling to ad4 
to ^^ nuifib^pf thpfe, whojin pure goodr 

manners^ 



the higheft beauty, thgyt..jjrer?Jp, fty^ 
them on the moft exquifite wit. I hope, 
fiowevef, "you will give ffie~6mely notice 
{5f your wQ®ing[c|S55r,itlqt ItB&y be pre- 
pared with my epithalamium. ,1 have al- 
ready laid-im'^tf a dozeri-deitie* extremely 

I fe<^ te ^ "^l^s kv? %ll^r i«^ 

Sj^^ft #fir ^ Bert«ps,.^,;tia%^ nj^feg, 
tfel ibe ^i^,§vp9,|jific^t^^tjr.^Vaft BHl^ 

tUe tendg^. cpo^eJ^^i^ j^, |(^«t ^sf» iPe 
- .■ f ipired, 
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Ipired, from die Lefbia of Catullus tb liiB 
Chloe of Prior, and hope to gather fucH at 
coUedion of flowers as may not be unwor- 
thy of entering into a garland compofed 
for your Stella. But before you introduce 
me as a poet, let me be recommended to, 
her by a much better title, and aflure h^r^ 
fliat I am your, &c. 
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To EUPHRONIUS. 

1AM much inclined to join witib you ill 
thinking, that the Romans had no pe-« 
culiai: Word in their language, which an- 
fwers precifcly to what we call good^fenji 
in ours. For tho prudentia incited feenis 
frequently ufed by their beft writers to ex-* 
prefs that idea, yet it is not confined to that 
fingle meaning^ but is ofteii applied by 
them to fignify (kill in any particular fci-' 
ence. But good-^fenfe is fomething very 
diftindt from knowledge ; and it is an in- 
ftance of the poverty of the Latin language, 
tihat fhe is obliged to ufe the fattie word ds 
a mark for two fuch remote ideas^ 

Were 
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Were J to explain what I undedka4 
by good-ienfe^ I ihould call it right reaibni 
but right reafon that arifes, not firom for^ 
mal and logical dedu<^ons, but horn a ibrt 
of intukivc facuky in the fiml^ which di-» 
fiznguiihes jt^ inunedia^ percfptiioa : a kind 
of inn^e ^gad^, that in many qf, fX9 pro^ 
perties ieenis very much to refemble in- 
fikid. It would be impropetj thefefi;^:^ 
to &y, ^at Sir Ifaac Newton fhewed his 
goodienfe, by thofe amazing diicpveries 
which he made in natural philpfbphy : the 
operations of this gift of heaven are rather 
inftantaneous, than the refult of any tedious 
proceiL Like Diomed, after Minerva had 
endowed hinti with t^ power of difcern^ 
ixi§ gods fron^ mortals;^ the map of good^ 
ieofe di&overs at once the truth of tho& 
oti^p^she is nioft concerned to di^wguUh; 
OQd cofidy(^ hiopieif wi^ fuita^^ x:£(u):i^ 
and fi?pu4ty« ^ ; 

iT.i^fQt this reafon, poffibly, .that , this 
quality of .the mind is not fo often iRund 
Hiqiteicl with learning a$ one could w^(h : lot 
«)kpdrffQie being. a<:cuft^ to receive her. 
a^ipo(^«ri^ v^thout j[a|x)i:^r fludy, jOble-can- 
not fo eafily wait for . thoie truths^ wbifichv 
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being placed at a'dSiahce, and lying con- 
cealed under nurtiberlefs covers, * require 
much pains and apjylication to unfold. 
: -BtJ% tho good-fenfe is n<)t in the niim- 
ber,^ftOT alwAys, it iiiuft l)e owned, in the 
company 6f the fciences ; yet is it^aES the 
moft fenfible of poets has juftly obferved) 

fairly wortB^ the fevenl 
Rfed^itude of underftariding is inideed the 
tribft lifeful', as well as the moft noble of hu- 
man'endbwhierits, as it is the fbvereigri 
gillde*iirid diredor in every branch of civil 
^nd^lbcial intercourfe. 
,' Upon whatever occafion this enlighten- 
ing^'facSlty is exerted, it is alway;s fure to iiQL 
witTiidTftifiguifhed eminence ; but its chief 
•and'pecuBar province feems to lie in the 
^conxm^rcc of the world. Accordingly wc 
msty bbferVe, that Aofe who have con- 
yerfbdiriore with men than With books; 
wljofe wifdqm is derived rathet ffoni e3C- 
periencirthan trontenipliation ; generdly pof- 
Jiffe'tHif happy tllent'virith fujperior peffec*' 
tion ; '' For good-fenfcf, tHo it caftnot be ac- 
quitcdi'iniay bfe mij^ ahd the world, 
I bHi^, -will ever be found to afford the 
mbjfficindiy foil- for its cultivation. 

* • I KNOW 
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, 1 KNOW not whether trae good-fcnfa 
\s not a more vmcQixunon quaUty even than 
truewit ; as there is ngthing, perhaps, more 
extraordinary than to meet with a perfon^ 
whofe entire cohdudi and notions are under 
the 4ire<5tion of this fupreme guidei. The 
4inglfi,.inftanGe at leaft, which I could pro- 
4«Qe f>f its ading fteddily and invariably* 
dsppughojit the whpjeof a character j is that 
which Euphnonius, I a^ ^u^^» would noli 
allow, me to niention 2 at the fame time, 
perhaps^ I am rendering my pwp preteU"^ 
fiohsdfthis kind extremely queftionablei 
when I thus venture to throw before you. 
mfi jfentiments upon a fubjetft^ of v^hich 
yoii are unlver&lly acknowledged ib.perfedl 
a mafter. I am, &C; 



miii^ 
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*7o P a'l E M O Ni 
, May 29, 1^43. 

itTiitkEU yoiir' letters in the number of 
•'^ mymdft valuable poffeffiohs, and pirc- 
iinl^ Ith^ni .as Tq tP9iJy prbpheticsti leavai 
vLjfm mUcj^ tb£ fate of our diftra<jted natioii 
.!vi: R a is 
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is inimbed. Biit in exchsingc for tht tntac^ 
ims of a patriot, I otn Ol>ly fend you 4iH^#6^ 
vcries of a reclufe, and giV€ jk)^ tbe/kfUft 
of th brook for Aftr gold of Ophir. Nt»»> 
indeed, Palemon, Was tkere a coflfttti^fctf 
foore uneq^], than lliat tvlierein ydft are 
cmitiented to engetge wiA me: otid^l^ 
teuld fe»ce aufWer k to tfhj confci^ce !» 
cohiii^ue a fa-afli^, wherethe whol^beiitiAl 
aecmes fittgly to myfdf ; <fid t not kni6^> 
^at to confer wkhoril t^ poifibilitj^ df A& 
adfvantage, 18 the moft pteafing exeiK(ife of 
gienerofity. I will venture dien to make 
ifcfecf a privile^ wWdil have long^fijtty- 
ed; as I welt know you lore to4nix tfar 
meditations of the phiio£>pher widi the M^ ; 
Bedions of the flateiiiuin, and can torn 
with equal reliih from the politics of Taci- 
tus, to the morals of Seneca. 

I WAS in my garden this morning ibme- 
what earlier than ufual, when the fun> a& 
Milton defcribea him; 

With wheels yet hovring e^er the ocean brjnf. 
Stot parallel ts tff earth his dewy raj. ' j 

There is-!(<Diftetiiiflg m the opening df ^ihe^ 
dawn'at this feafon of theyear> ^at ttiiy^ 

livens 
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l\Hn$ the mind With ft fcii; <^ che^ful fe- 
liottfiieia, and 611s it with a certsun calm 
future m the coi^ici9tt(he& of its exiflence. 
Pjor i»)r own ^rt at Icaft, ^e rifing of the 
fan has die fiune effect on me, as it is iaid 
tulerre had onthtcfAsbnts^ih^^ of Me« 
mtioa: and I never obferve tliat glorious 
Iiimkttt}r breaking forth> that I do not 
fihdl myfblf hacBbdri^izcd for thi» whole # 
■ dny*': / ! 

f-WHiLst I was enjoying the freflinefs 
affl tranquility of tjjus early ibdbn, and 
colifideriiig the many rea&ms I had to join 
in offoring up Aa£ nUtrnir^ imenfe^ which * 
the poet I juft now mentioned, reprcfcnts > 
at. particularly ar^ng at this howcfrem the 
earth's greaiaUar'^ I could not but cfteem 
it as a principal Weffiag, that I was enter- 
ing upon a new day with health and fpirits. 
To awake with recruited vigor for the tranf- 
a6&)n6 of life, is i mercy fo generally dif- 
penfcd, that it f^tfi^i like .other the ordi- 
nary Ixmnties of Provkience, without mak- 
ing its due impreffion. Yet were one never 
to riit under thefe happy circumftances, 
wi&cmt refle<aing what numbers there are^ 
who (to ufe the language of the moil pa-. 

R 3 thetie 
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thctic of authors) when they faid, My hed 
(hall comfort mcy my couch Jhall eafemy com^ 
plaint^ were, like him, futt of tqffings t^- 
and fro ^ unto the dawning of* the day, er. 
(cared ^th dreams^ and terrified thro vifiom 
«~were one to conlider> I fay, how maAy ^ 
pais their nights in all the horrors of a dif^ 
turbed imagination, or alLthe wakcfotf^ 
of real pains, one could not find one's felf ^ 
exempt from fuch uneafy ilumbers or fuch 
terrible vigils, without double fatisfaftion 
and gratitude. There is nothing, indeed, 
contributes more to render a man contents 
9d vniki that drau^t of life which is pour^ 
ed out to himfelf, than thus to refled: on 
thofc more bitter ingredients which are 
fometimes mingled in the cup of others. 

In purfuing the fame vein of thought 
I could not but congratulate myi^iS^ that 
I had no part in that turbulent drama which 
was going to be re-adtcd upon the great 
fkge of the world j and rejoiced that it 
was my fortune to ftarid a diftant and un- 
engaged fpedtator of thofe feveral chara^ 
^rs that would fhortly fill the fcene. This 
fuggefkd to my remembrance a pafiagc 
In the Roman tragic poet, where he 4e^ 



fcribes the variou%,^ui:{^t€ of the bufy and 
ambitious world, .^n very juft and lively 

' Slifupirbos addttusregum 
T>urafqiie fores] expersfomni^ 
CoUt : Hk nullo fine beatus 
Componit opesy gazis inhianSy 
'* \ Et congefio pauper in auro efi. 
' Slum populi favor atfonitum^ 
•T, : pluSiuque magirmobili vulguij 
^ ' jiura tumidum to Hit inanz, 
^ic clamofi rabiofa fori 
- jfurgia vendens improbus^, iras 
Et verba heat. 

and I could not forbear laying to myfelf^ 
• ui the language oi the. fame author, 

me mea teJlus 
Larefecreto tutoque tegat I 

Yet Alls drcumftance, which your friend 
confideraas fo valuable a privilege, has been 
cfteemed by others as the moft fevere of 
afflidlibns. The celebrated count de Bufly 
Rabutin has written a little treatife, where- 
.in, after having Ihewn that the greateft 
men upon the ftage of the world are ge- 
. i . . R 4 nerallj 
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nerally^the moil vunhsppy, he dofes the 
account by producing himfelf as an inftance 
of the truth of what he had been advan-^ 
cipg. ButcanyouguefsPalemon^ what 
ihis terrible di&Aer was, whidi thus 
entitled him to rank amofig Uiefc un- 
fortunate heroes ? He had compofed, it 
^eems, certain iadrical pieces whidi gave 
offence Uf Louis the XIVth> for which 
reafon that monarch banifhed him froiD 
the ilavery and dependance of acourt, to 
live in eafe and freedom at his a>untr}r 
houfe. But the world bad ta^en too ftrong 
pofleilion of his heart, to fufier him to 
leave even the worft part of it without re- 
kidapce; and, like the patriai^h's wife, he 
looked, back with re^et upon ihe (cent 
from which he was kindly dgven, tho there 
was nothing in the profpect but flames. 
Adieu^ 



L E T— 
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To EtJPHRtJtIIUS. 

SirfttJtT, Euphroniusy the ^ritcf cntK. 
^ cifm Wibangdy pqflfe&dyou. How 
e1$s (^uld you be wiiliiig to ftep afide £^ ofw 
ten from die amufemients of the g^refl 
&cnes, in order to exaauoe widi me car^ 
' ttun beauties &r other than dioie whidi Jt 
prdent, it might be imagined, would whdiy 
engage your a|tention ? Who^ indeed, that 
fees my friend over-night liipporting the 
vivacky of the moft fprightly aflembHes^ 
^ould expedt to find him the next morn- 
ing gravely poring over antkjuated Greeks 
and wctghing^e merits of andent and 
modern geniuies ? But I have long admi-* 
!redyou wan d^^xai fpeBaior farmarum^ 
in every &nie of the expreffion : and yon 
can turn, I know, from the charms ^i 
beauty to thofe of Wiit, with the fame re- 
finement of tafte and rapture. I may ven- 
ture therefore to refume* our critical coire- 
ipondence \^ithout the form of an apology; 
2S it is the ii%ul»r chara^Ster of Euphro- 

nius. 
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nius, to reconcile the philofopher with the 
man of the world, and judicioufly divide 
his hours between adtion and retirement. 

What has been ikid of a celebrated 
French tranflator, niay with equal jufticc 
be applied to Mr. Pope, " that? it is doubt^ 
*^ ful whether the dead or the living ztq^ 
^' moft obliged to -him." His tranflations 
6f ^omer, and imitations of Horace, have 
ifltraduced to'thc acquaintance of the Eng- 
lifli 'reader, two of die moft confiderablo^ 
authors in all 'antiquity : as indeed they^ 
are equal to the credit of fo many original 
works. A man muft have a very confider- 
^blefhare of the different fpirit which jdi- 
ftinguifhes thofe moft admirable poets, who 
is capable of reprcfenting in his own Ian- 
giiage, fo true an image of rfieir refppdive. 
manners. If we look no faraier than thefij 
yrorks thcmfelves, without gonfidering them 
with re§>e(ft to any attempts of. the fame 
nature which have beep made ^ by others, 
we fhall have fufficient reafbn to efteem 
them foi? their own inttinfic rnerit. But* 
how will this luncommon genius rife in our 
admiration, when wecQmpafehis claffical 
tranflations with thofe fimilarjperfonnances^ 

which 
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Hvhich have cmjiloycd^fome of the mo^ 
celebrated of our poets ? 1 have lately beetle 
turning over the Iliad with this view: and* 
perhaps^ it will be no unentertaitiing amuie-* 
mont to you, to exartiiiie the fcveraPcopieV 
which I have colleftfed of the original, as 
taken by foriie of 4he moft confidemble of 
our Englifh mafters. To fingle them but 
for this purpofe according to the order of 
the particular booksp^ or pafla^es, upon 
which they have reipe6lively exercifcd their . 
pepciis ', the pretenfions pf Mr. Tickgl ftand - 
iirft to be examined; 

The adion of the Iliad opens, you know, 
with the ipeech of Chryfes, whofe daugh- 
ter, ^hatvingbeea taken captive by the Gre- 
cians, was allotted to Agamemnori. This 
venerable prie% of Apollo is reprefented as 
addreflin^ himfelf to the Grecian chiefs, 
in the following pathetic fimplicity of 
fcloquectce ; 

^^'Tte^trcU YlQ/LctfJLoio larohiv^ At (f ' oncotJ^ ltcs^C 
|l<3U<ra 4^g fdLoi ?iiJadu% (piPinV') rd S"^- ccm-oivoL S'e^Srej 
Ji^oijS/jyoi Aios ifoy'$'Kyi6g/iov A7ro?i/ieovc!:,. i. 17* 
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OtmlAirem'fmis midnDarlAeQreece^ mttmi: 
S^ miy tb' immrtiJ Gpds yMt ea^ . 

So nuyymPrknis hfly huhwiirh kimy . 

Js^ fmtbepf f^iftu my 4m^t^ yau^b^mw^ 
And re%frencedue Of gma JlpoUaJhe^^ 
ywisfm/rite ^ff^ing^ terrible in war^ 
Wbofindi his jbafts unerring fnm afar. ^ 

tiiat affefting tefidcrnefe of Ae father, 
which Homer h^ marked out by the me- 
lancholy flow of the line, as well as by the 
endearing exprefficm of 

is entirely loft by Mi. Tickel. When 
Chr3rfes coldly mentions his daughter, with** 
out a iingle epithet of concern or aifedic^^ 
he fcemsf much too indifferent himfelf to 
move the audience in his favor. . But the 
whole pailage as it ftands in Mr. Pope s 
Iliads is ;n general aninuted with a far more 
lively fphrit of poetry. Who can obfervc 
themoving^pofture of fupplication iq whif:h . 
he has drawn the venerable old prieft»i 
ftr^tchiijg out his arms i» all the; aiFe<a-\ 



fli^^vttiiiit3i.ciE inliMi^t w tt h o ut fliBfing in 
Im idii^Td^. ind mehtng IdId pity ? 

Te kings and iiDarriors I may pur Wivs it 

'.AwlTrey'iprmdw^Uilev^mtbthegrtundl 
Mi^ y^fotre^r^eymiwbenymr foils are t^er, 

Sdjif. fo the pleafioKS ^f.ycm tmtifBeJkorf : 
Mufi ob i relieoe a ^etdufdfatenfs pmn, 
yifydgifUf Cksfeif to ibef^ .4^rm j^aitu 
^jagrcyjifily yet ktn^^^^s move, 
Jnd drtc^4PQ^ing.JBb^tb^^MfJme: 
■ i.. •■ ■ fo*«* 



Hie infintibti6^WithwW^Chryfes ciofe^ 




AMi;3f they fejeded tHe jje^op _, 
priefti' is ifiSpjpiify infimated tj> a fmgle epi-! 

thet: " ' ■••— ■ -^-•'- •■• ■*- •■ ^ 

u^d ^eiad zvtngm^ PbaSuf. ' . , 

Dviier^ the o^tW tr^anlktof; tfkf^ tbe com-ri 
fi^ of. ^*)S9? Jjnesc to «j^i!s6 thfi fknsL 
tiMMighrtefs ftrongly. 

.When .tliQ heralds are fentJjy Ag^e^ 
nuidn to Achilles, in or^erto Heiiiapd Brir- 
Icisj that chW is'prcYanea Upon to jpart 
(V^. .li with 



3 
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withli^i: and iux:or^iigIy diireds Patroclw^ 
to deliver up ^is contdfted beau^r intd 

jheir hands j^ . . -^ • 

H S'-exjeTCBfT a/^nroiiari yuyn .xi^v* . !• 345^^i 

The beauty of Btikis as defcritied in thc^ 
lines, together widi the reluftahce whfr 
which fhe is hcreteprefented as fbited from-^ 
her lord, tamiot-^but touch* the trader in sr 
very fenfible manner. Mr. Tickel, how- 
ever, hasi debafed this aiFe<fting pidkirp, by- 
the moft unpo«tical and fannliat; dijStion.f 
I will not delay you with naakiiig my oj^. 
j?<aions in form to his language;^ but havo^ 
diftinguifjied tlie exceptionable cxpreflions,^ 
in the lines thfemefelves : ' 

Pafroclus hia dear friend obligd^ 
And ufher'd In the lovely 'wetpingmaial 
SowrfighM Mfi^ as^ the herOtd^ m% %erhanii^ 
jind oft look' dback^ Jloiv kitmng o^t ?M 
jlrand. 'i ilTKiKfe^ 

Olir Brkifh Homer has reftbredid[iis piece to 
itti Anginal graqe arid deUcaqy :/ ^ ^ \ 

/j. Patroettis 



Pat roc Jus jim tV umjoilling beauty 'brought /' 
Shcy infrft^fofrows^ and in penjive thougBfy 
PaJs^dJUeriiy as the ^heralds held her handy * 
jind ojt JooKd hacky Jlonv moving o'er '''the 

^'Tii E tumultuous behavior of Achilles, 
as defcribed by Homer in the lines imtne- 
diately follbwihg, afford a very pleafing and 
natur^ contraft to the more cqmpofed and 
filent ibrrow of Brifeis. The poet reprefents 
that hercf as^ fuddenly rufhing out" from hi§ 
tent, antf flying to the fea-fhore, where he 
gives vent ; to hia mdign^tidn ; and* in bittef 4 
ncfs of foul complains tPrXfeetis, riot only of 
tine difhoiw,b^ttght uppft lignv by Agamcn 
MQ^op, hot of th? ih^u^MDe even of Jiipiterr 

him^lf : -, ^.■- ^r -_•.:•.:;.-'. •■ ■ , '•. ^ ^ '^ i 

Mn Tictosl, i^n^ndering the;,^nfe of tKef^ 
linesrh^ flfei^ into a fomeij^rhat higher flight* 
<Jf poetry flianttftiaL HftWever> you ^M 
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obferve his expref&m in one or two places 
is exceedingly languid and pro&icsal ; as dbe 
epithet he has given to the waves is highly 
injudicious. 

7Be widow' d bero, when tbefairifni gone, 
Farjrm ifisfirien^pt bailed in twr$^ irfwwr. 
On. the cold beach l^fatey and foe d bis t^ . 
WberCy black mitb^fimifs^ /^ cmfUng; bUlow;; 

rife. '^ ,.,.... :\ .. , ' . T 

And (U th fmwid^rolling^b^ 
With wt-fit^etcf)darmi to his food mother 

prayed. .Tjckeju , 

Cit9^9g b^kms might be very pMj^ in de^ 
fe-ibing a calm) htftt&gge^toaf^eafingail 
kdoge to be Applied to the oteean Whe^' 
'ri^r^tedaqi$^i^wVi&/^r97ff. MnPoptf 
has opened the thought in thefe lines w^ 
grcaf dignity of numbers, and exquifite pro- 
priety of imaginalibn ; as the additional 
circumfbnccs he has thrown in, are lb 
many beautifb! impiovements upon his 
atrthor : . 

tJatfo bis lofs tbe fierce Achilles bore : 
Mfif:fodretm»g^i$tkefimmiiM 
Qifrfihfm^ ^fi^frgin ^ the 4ce^h ktagr 
SRf^ kindr^ 4^ from *^/^ JrV »e*Nr 



l!ben 
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Tien baib'd in tears of anger and difdain, 
itbus loud kmejited to thejlormy main. Pope. 

Apollo having fent a plague among the 
Grecians, in refentment of the injury done 
to his prieft Chryfes by detaining his daugh- 
ter; Agamemnon confents that Ghryfeia 
Ihall be reftored. Accordingly a fhip is 
fitted out under the command of Ulyfles, 
who is employed to condudl the damfel 
to her father. That hero and his compa- 
nions being arrived at Chryfa, the place to 
which they were bound, deliver up their 
charge 5 and having performed a facrifice 
to Apollo, 'fet fail early the next morning 
for the Grecian camp. Upon this occafion 
Hotoer exhibits to us a moil beautiful fea- 
piece : 

^n TOTS Tcoifjivaavro <bo^ *GToi)fjivTfi(TioL vn®^* 

Kcu roT'eTreiTavxfovlo fJLsla t'poJoj' evpvv A^cuwr. 
Toiaiv i"* i%\j5/)Xiv B^ov i€i €Kagp/^ AiroXhw^ 

Ek S^'oLve/jLos TXT^mev fxeo'ov i<^iovj et/xp S^e wiml 

H J^' ^^ev TCGcloL xufAGi 2J[gLT^nojticra xs/^Q(Xm 

i- 475- 
S If 
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^'s^r^v^h MCflF tbts biHiik, which JKisdie 
leaft pretence to ftand in competition with 
Mr. ^qpe*s verficta ; it is tfndouWdly ihat 
1;v5iich correipohds "Wilfe The Oittk iiftfes 
tuft now quoted, tt would iiideed be zti 
inftance of great paftiatity ftd to^dcn'ow- 
ledge, they treathe die true TpJrit of |>b- 
etiy ', and 1 muft own myfelf at a tofs which 
to .prefer upon the whole 5 ^o I dxink 
Mi", t^ope is eviderifly fi^perior to his rivd, 
in his manner of qpening the deifcription : 

jif evening thrb ihejhofedij^ers^dthe^jleep^ 
iltipd^yihe diflatit roarings of the deep. 
When ncwy attending fr^tn we Jhades oftiigbt^ 
Aurora glow d in dlVher rofy light ^ 
7he daughter of the dawn: tB awaken' d crew 
Bac^tc the Greeks encan^'d their eourfe renew 4 
7he ^breezes frejhen : for with friendly ^les 
ApollofweWd their wide-^dijlended fails ,1 
^left by the ^ n^id-prom Jbe waives Jinjidey 
And inhoanfe murmurs hr^jon either jide^ 

^^was'^night i the chiefs iefide their ^/pillies^^ 
Till i4tjy mom hadfurpledo^r4he^Jky .\ 

Then 



Supped. ky Pi)abu5, fill the fwelUng fails ; 
^Tbe mik-nvbite carFoas bellying as they ilo%Vi 
f[%e farted ocean f^ams and roars behw : 
J^bwe the bounding billotvs Jhvifi theyfieWj 

6C€. PbFEi 

There is fomcthihg wpa4«rfully plcafing 
in that judicious paufe, which Mr. Pope 
h^ pk^ ai die begiisiniiig of th^£s liAe$, 
It necefikriiy aw^^buens the attention of thA 
rea4er an4 ^ye& a mu^ph greater air pf {b^ 
lemnity to the fcene, than if the circ^jiu^ 
iiance of the time h^d been lefs diftinftly 
pointed out, aijd blendec^ as in Mr. Tickers 
tranfljition, with d\e reft of the defcription* 
Homer ha§ beeij j?elebrate4 by ^^- 
tiquity, for diofe fubiime images of the 
fupr^me being, which Ije fo pftei} raifes in 
the Iliad. It is MacrobiuS; if 1 remember 
right, who informs us, that Phidias being 
aijfec^ ftp^i whenp? j^ tpok ;he ide^ of l|i^ 
cd0t)r^ed ftat^e of Olytijpian Jupiter, ^^ 
knowl^g^ tljiat he |i^d he^te^ his \xs^^ 
gjination by th^ following jiines : 

S 2 K^ccloi 
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Kf aJo$ AT aOctyaJoio* /^gJctv (T* ^AgAi^gy OAv/it- 
xor. i. 528« 

But whatever magnificence of imagery Phi- 
dias might difcover in the original > |he 
^nglifji reader will fcarce, I imagine, con- 
ceive any thing very grand and fublinie from 
the following copy : 

^is/aid, his kingly brow tbejire inclin'dy 
^be large black curls fell anvfulfrom behind, 
^hickjhadowing thejiemforehadofthe god: 
Olympus trembled at th\ almighty nbd. 

TiCKEL. 

That our modern ftatuaries, however, may 
not have an excufe for burlefquing the fi- 
gure of the great father of gods and men, 
for want of the benefit of fo animating a 
model 5 Mr. Pope has preferved it for them 
in all its original majefty : 

He /poke ^ and awful bends his fable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrojial curls and gives the nod ; 
^hejlampoffatey and fanSiion of the god: 
High heavn with trembling the dread fgnal 

tOOky 

And all Olympus to the ce?ttre Jhook. Pope. 

I took 
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." I toob; occafioii in a former letter, to 
make fome exceptions to a paflage or two 
in the parting of Hedtor and Andromache, 
as tranflatcd by your favorite poet. I (hall 
now produce a few lines from the fame 
beautiful epifode for another purpofe, and 
in order to (hew, with how niuch more 
mafterly a hand, even than Dryden himfelf, 
our great improver of Englifh poetry has 
worked upon the fame fubje<5t. 

As Andromache, is going^to th? tower of 
Ilipn, in order to take a view of. the field 
of battle, Hedtor meets her, together with 
her fon the young. Aftyanax> at the Scaean 
gate. The circumftances of this fudden 
interview are finely imagined. He<3:or in 
the firft tranfport of his joy is unable to 
utter a fingle word, at the fame time that 
Andromache tenderly embracinghiahands, 
burfts out into a flood of tears : 

Utoi fxzv ix€iS^naev,'iS^p €$ ^mcuJ^cc (ri^^myf 

. " : vi. 404. 

Dryden has tranflatcd this paflage with, a 
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eold «|»l unpoetkal ftdili^ to ^e nhere 
ktter of the cii^A4 1 

His tender Hjdipjlood njoeepin'g h the wbile^ 
^rejs'd in her own his\varliie handjhe took^ 
^benJigBd^ ignd thus propbetifalt^ J^ke. 

jput Pdpehas j^didoxifly ttkea alai^ 
pafs, and by hdghtning 1^9 pieci liHch & 
Kw «dditi(^ to^es, aas ^^n^ght it u|!^ 
in all the Reding fpirit ^ tendemeft aa4 
^ctry; 

iS'/i!?«/ /i6^ warrior fmiPd, andple^fs'd refigrid 
T'o tender paffiom all his mghty mind : 
His beauteous princefs cq/i a mournful kok^ 
llung on bis handy and then dejeBed^okey 
Her hofom labored with a boding ^b^ 
And the big tearjiood trembling in her eyey 

POPE^ 

Aftdroraachc aftepf^rds <?ndcavo topeih 
iimdc Hedor to tdci^ tipon hitnfelf the dev. 
Jfence of the city, and not ha^ai^d ft lifi? fe^ 
important, flie tells him, to herfelf and his 
ion, in the more dangerous a(^ipn of \!i^ 
fdd: 

4 ^ 
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H XCU efJiOl Tfltcfg TTCLvloL fJi^hei^ Tfl^^fkf ftAAflt , 

Te^ n»hom the noble HeSior thus reply d : 
That and the rejl.are in my daily cave \^ 
But Jhould tjfdun the d^n^ers of the ivj^r^ . 
Withjco^n the Troj^ans wouj^r^wardfpyp^fnSy 
And their froud ladies, with theitM^e^in^ 

traitis. [ 

The Grecian Jwords and hnfes Iqan heaj: : 
But lofs of honor is my only care. DR V^. 

Noting can be i^^ fiat and unianimated 
than thefe lines. Oi>e may £iy upon this < 
occafion^ what Drydon himfetf, i ronaysm^ 
ber^ ibmewhere cib&rycS) that a good poet 
k no more like himielf in a duU tjra»iflation» 
^an )m dead caro^ would be to his liv<* 
i«g bo^y. To cgt(;h iwi§ed tb^ feu\ pf 
our Qrccian bardi ^«4 br^at^ie hi? ipifit i(i-. 
to an Englifh verfion, feems to have been a^ 
privilege referved iQ\p]^ for Pope ; 

P» chief reph/^d: ^tpo^flMttbentif can-g 
l^orJb^t (flonCi but eill the works of war. 
S 4 Ugm 
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How would the fins of T^roy^ in arms r/- 

nownd^ 
And Troys proud dames ^ wbofe garments 

fweep the ground y 
Attmnt the luftre of my former name^ 
Should HeSior bafely quit the fields of fame? 

Pope. 

In llic farther profccution of this epifode 
Hedlor prophefies his own death, and the 
deftruftion of Troy 5 to which he adds, 
that Andromache fhould be led captive in- 
to Argos, where, r among other disgraceful 
pffices which he particularly enumerates, 
flie fhould be employed, he tells her, in the 
fervile tafk of drawing water. The dif- 
ferent manner in which this laft ^circum- 
ftancc iaexpreffed by our twoEnglifh poets, 
will afford the ftrongefl inflance, how much 
additional force the fame thought will re- 
ceive from a more graceful turn of phrafc : 
Or from deep wells the living Jlream to take. 
And on thy weary Jhoulders bring it back. 

Drydbn, 
or bring 
The weight of Vf^tevs from Hyperidsfpring. 
^ Pope. 

It 
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It h in cert^ peqaliar turns of didion 
that the language of poetry is principaUy 
diftinguiHied from that of proTe ;. as indeed 
the fame Words are, in general, common to 
them both; It is in a turn of this kind, 
that the beauty of the laft quoted line con^ 
lifts. For the whole grace of the expref- 
fion would vanifh, if, inilead of the two 
fubftantives which are placed at the begin- 
ing of the verfe, the poet had employed 
the more common lyntak of a fubftantiye 
with its adjeftive. 

When this faithful pair have taken thetr 

final adieu of each other; Heftor returns to 

the field of battle, at the^fame time that the 

• difconfolate Andromache joiqs her maidens 

in the palate. Homer defcribesthis circuifi- 

, ftance in the following. tender manner :;r^^ 

Ai^tcc J^' eirei^' iTLcufe S'ofJies et/ pcueloLoylxs 

A/x,^i7roA85j TViaiv J^e yoqv TrcctrrKTiv evoi>p(rsv*^ 
Ai f^sv en ^oi)QvyoQf>vEKloPx m evi oix,^* vi.4,^4* 

I will make no remjtrks upon the different 

fuccefs 



I 
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rfoccefe of aor tw6 cdebrated poets in tran£« 
latiQg this paj^age ; Imt, after having itud 
both befoteyou, teai^e thm V^rfion^ tO'ipeak; 
for themfdvos. The troth is, the ^^iarity 
c between them is much too ^fibte to require 
any cocnment (o renckr it more obfervaWe : 

JU^ this for new relies he did notj^^y^y 
But kc'd his crefied bebn^ wdfiF^e aw^^ 
His iovefy ccafort to her hofj/e return d^ 
jind kokh^ often hack^ injknc^ mmndi 
Home whenjhe came^ herjecret imejhe ventf^ 
^d Jills the paface with her kud lament h 
Thofe loud laments her echoing maids rejmt^ 
^d He&ory yet alive^ as dead defJorf. 

Drypbn. 

f&w having Jaid^ the ghriaus ihief rejkmes 
His. tomry hehnet^ black nmthjhadingfiumes^ 
His princefs parts with a prophetic Jigh^ 
JjTrwilUng partly and oft reverts her eye^ 
^atjlream'ddt ev^ry look : then moving Jhwy 
fought her ownpalaeey andindiJLl^dher woe. 
^here^ 'whileher tears deplored the^odfike maft^ 
Thfo all the train ihefojt infeSlion rani 
The pious maids their mingled forrow Jhed^ 
' -^d mourn the living He^or as the dead^ 
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^» f pufpofe to £o\km }Ax. Pope ihto 
thofe r0V«mi patt^ of the Iliads where anf df 
our diftinguiihed poets have gone before 
him J I rnttiftlead you-cto fill we come to 
the fpeeclx (rf'Sarpedon to Gliucus, in th^? 
xiitiiBook, 

Ka^iovy (pvT(Xf?^m xou a^a^m '&tj^o(p9§Qiq J 
T(k) yvv ^n Avxioai /jl^tx '^^qroiaiv eovtcc^ 

Of^cL T/$ o^3>* eiTrn Avtclojv ^vx,ct ^cogrixloLooPy 

^i/jCBTS^oi (iccCihnesy eS^nai re ^lovx jmr,^^ 
Oipov T e^ouTovy [jieKifiS'€x q^^* x^o^ xcu 19 

EcS-A)j, g7r« AvKLCiai julsIx ir^oiat fjia^oylajf^ 

Aid S^fi jxeh^oifjiey <^yv\Sfi t a^cufxrta « 
OuT$*xg (re t^ehXoifjii fJix^nv €s 'KvS'ktxjpei^aA/** 

}ojiev^ jjf TOO ev^os o^t^oji^vy nt t/s w/^iv. 

Xii. 310^ 
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This ^irited ipeech has been tranilatod by 
the femous author dF Cooper s Hill : 

'Jbove the refi why, is our pomp andpomrf 
Our flocks^ our herds^andour poffejions more? 
Why all the tributes land andfea affords y 
Heafd in great chargers ^ load, ourfumptuous 

hoards? 
Our chearful guejls caroufe thefparkling fears 
Oftbe rich grape y wbiljlmiific charms their ears. 
Whyy as we pafsy do thofe on Xanthus Jhore 
As gods behold uSy and as gods adore ? 
But tbaty as well tn danger as degree ^ 
Wejland thefirfi : that when our Lyciansfee 
Our brave examples^ they admiring fay^ 
Behold our gallant leaders ! tbefe are they 
Deferve their greatnefs ; andunenvydjfand^ 
Since what they aSl tranfcends what they 

command. 
Could the declining of this fate y oh I friend^ 
Our date to immortality exteridy 
Or if death fought not themy who feek not deaths 
Would I advance? or jhould my trainer breatl? 
Withfuch a glorious folly thee injpire? 
But f nee with fortune nature doth conjpirei 
Since agey difeafey orfome lefs noble endy r 
fTho not lefs certainy does our days attend -y 

Since 
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Since ^tfs decreed, and to this period lead 
A tboufandwaySy th noblejipath we'll tread^ 
And bran)ely on, till they, or we, or all 
A common Jiwrifice to honor fall, 

Denham* 

/Mr. Pope paffes fo high an encomium 
on thefe lines, as to afliire us, that, if his 
tranflation of the fame pafTage has any ipi- 
rit, it is in fome degree due to them. It 
is certain they have great merit, coniidering 
the ftate of our Englifh verfification when 
Denham florifhed: but they will by no 
riieans fupport Mr. Pope's compliment, any 
more than they will bear to ftand in compe- 
tition with his numbers. And I dare fay, 
you will join with me in the fame opinion, 
when you confider the following verfion of 
this animated fpeech ; 

Why hoafi ive, Glaucus, our extended reign , 
Where Xantbii fir earns enrich the Lycian 

plain?. 
Qur-nunirous herds that range thefruitfuljield. 
And hi Us where vines their purple harveji yield? 
Our foaming bowls withpurerneSlar crown d. 
Our feafls enbancd with mufcs Jprightly 

found? 

Why 
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Why oh tbefejborff are we mtkjcyjkfveyd^ 
jfdmird as heroes^ and as gods ohy\d? 
Unlejs great oBsfuperiar merit prwe^ 
And vindicate the botmteom powers akve i 
That when with wondring eyes our ntartiat 

bands 
Behold our deeds tranfcending our commands^ 
Such^ they may cry^ deferve theJovWeignJlate^ 
Whom thofe that envy dare not imitate^ 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave^ 
Which claims m lefs the fearful than the brave^ 
For luft of fame JJhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields^ nor urge thy foul to war^ 
Butjlnce^ alasl ignoble age mufi come^ 
Difeafe^ and death's inexorable doom\ . 
Jfhe Kje^ which others pay ^ Jet us be/low^ 
And give to fame what we to nature owe; 
Brave tho we fatty and honored if we Uve^ 
Or let us glory gain^ or glory give. 

If any thing can be juftly p|^©<£led to 
this tranlQatiioni it is, perh^, tb^t lo-pne 
or two places it i$ too diduied zs^ defcii- 
ptive for that agitation iu >which it wa? 
§)oken. In^eneral, however, on^nxay v€»r 
ture to aflert, that it is warmq^ with the 

fame 
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fame ardbtr of |X)et]y and heroUm that 
gkyR^ m the ortgkidU s as chofe fevenU 
tkoughtsi, fi^icliMr^Popehftsinteniaixed 
of his own, naturally arife out of the 
fentimeatsisf lus author, ai«d m'e{)ct;feiSiy 
conformable to the charter and citcoiun* 
ibnoes of the ipeaiser. 

I SHALL clofe this review with Mr. 
Gongrete; tvhbfias translated the petition 
of Priam to Achilles for the body of his 
fon Hedor^ together with the lamentations 
of Andrpnuche, Hecuba, and Helen. 

Homer reprefents the unfortunate king 
of Troy, as entenng unol>ferved into the 
tent of Adiilles; and illuflrates the furprke 
whidi arofe in that chief and his attendants, 
upon the firft difcovery of Priam, by the 
following ^oiile : 

!Qs 'S'^oicM avS'^oLTn 'mntivn AaC>?> oq^^vi 'srxl^n 
idjloL xoclx'/Hcivocs^ ct7\Awv e^inJio S^VfXOVjf 

xxiv. 4B0. 

Ho^ng can be more languid and inelcr 
gant than the manner in which Congreve 
has rendered this pai&ge : 

But 
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But as a wretch^ who has a muirder dom^ 
And feeking refuge^ does from juftice rfin\ 
Entering fome bwfe^ in hajiey where he's un^ 

known^ 
ideates amazement in the lookers on : 
So did Achilles gaze^ furpriz'd to fee 
ne godlike Priam's royal mifery. • Cong# 

But Pope has raifed the faine thpught with 
his ufual grace and Ipirit : 

As when a wretch^ whoy confcious of his crime^ 
Pur/u'dfor murder^fies his native clime ^ 
J uji gains fome frontier^ hreathlefs^ pale^ 

amazed 1 
Afllgaze, all wonder : thus Achilles gaz'd. 

Pope. 

The ipeech of Priam Is wondcrftilly 
pathetic and afFecSing. He tells Achilles, 
that out of fifty fons, he had one only re- 
maining; and of him he was now unhappi- 
ly bereaved by his fword. He conjures him 
by his tendernefs for his own father, to cpm- 
miferate the moft wretched of parents j 
who, by an uncommon feverity of fate. 
Was thus obliged tokifs thofe hands which 
werfe imbrued in the blood of his childrer\ : 



y 
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AAA* (uS'eiQ ^eniy A'^iMv^ avrov r gAcwcroi'^ 
MpnaxfJiSyoi an 'uraclgos* ey^ S^' €^€€iPo%oo$ txrePp 

V. 50 1 

These moving lines Nlr. Congreve has 
debafed into the loweft and moft unaffeft- 
ingprofe: 

¥or bis fake ^ only t arh hither cothe ; 
Eich gifts I brings and wealthy anendlefsfum^y 
jilt to redeem that fatal prize you worty 
Aworthkjs ran/on^ for fo bra've afonl 
Pear the juft gods^ Achilles^ and on me 
tVithpity looky ihinky you your father fee : 
Such as I am^ he is ; alone in this 
t can no equal have in miferies ; 
Of all mankind mojl wretched and forhrney 
Bow'dwithfucb weight as never has been borne ; 
Reduced to kneel dnd pray to yoUyfrom whom 
Ithejpring andfource of all niy forrows come •, 
With gifts to court mine and my coUntrf's 

baney 
And'kifs thofe hands which have my children 

Jlain. GoNGHEVE. 

T Nothing 
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Nothing c6uM tortij>en£ite the trtuble of 
laboring ifhro thefc heiVy arid taftdefe 
rhinites, biit the pteafiifc rf being relieved 
at &e end of them with a more lively pro- 
ipeft of poetry: 

JPbr bim thro boftile camps I bent my way^ 
For bim tbui prcflrate at thy feet I lay ; 
tiarge gifts proportiwi^dto thy wrath I6e^; 
O bear the wretched^ and the gods rewre / 
Think of tby father^ and this face, behold I 
See bim in me^ as helplefs and as old! 
Tho notfo nar etched : there he yields to me^ 
Thejirjl (ffnen in Jbv reign mifery^ 
Thusforc'd to kneel^ thui grov'lingio embraci 
Tbpfcourge and ruin of thy realm and race: 
Su^liant my children' smur^rer to implore^ 
And kifs thofe hands yet reeking with tbetr 
gore. Pope. 

Achillas having at length confented 
to reftpre flie dead body of HeftoFt Priam 
condiK^s it to his palace. It is there placed 
in funeral pomp, at the fame time dhat 
mournful dirges are fung over the corpfe, 
intermingled with the lamentations of An- 
dromadie^ Hecuba, and Helen : 

TO 
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Oi fjtev ao eQovtvsov^ eiri S^ <^iva^oy^o yvyaixu* 

There is fomething extremely fol^mn and 
affecting iti Homer's defcripti on of thi$ 
fcene of forrow : a tran^ator, who was 
touched with the leaft fpark of poetry, 
could not, one (hould imagine, but rife be^ 
ypndfcimfplf, in popying ^terfo nq])l^ an 
^^ijigl^al. It h,as not, however been alpte 
to eleyat;e Mr. Congreve alcove hf s uf^a^ 
<i^tnefs of Ai;unbers : 

fien laid 
With care the iocfy on afumf>tuou5 bedy 
Aiui round about were Jki^ljingersplac'dy 
Whomeptandjiglidy and in fad notes ext>refs'd 
Their moan : All in a Chorus did agree 
(Jf univerfsdy mournful harmony. 

•CoNGRSVEi 

It would be the higheft injuftice to the 
following lines to quote them in oppofition 
to thofe of Mr. Congreve : I produce 
them, as marked with a vein of poetry 
much fuperior even to the original ; 

T % "they 
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3^ey weepy and place him on a bed ofjlate. 

A melancholy choir attend around 

With plaintive Jighs and mujicsfokmn found; 

Alternately they Jingy alternate Jlow 

TA' obedient tear^y melodious in their woe y . 

While deeper forrows groan from each full 

heart I 
And nature fpeaks at every paufe of art. 

Pope. 

Thus, Euphronius, I have brought be- 
fore you Ibme of the moft renowned of our 
Britifh bards, contending, as it were, for 
the prize of poetry : and there can be no 
debate; to whom it juftly belongs. Mr. Pope 
feems, indeed, to have raifed our numbers 
to the higheft poflible perfedion of ftrength 
and harmony : And, I fear, all the praife 
that the beft fucceeding poets can exped, 
as to their verfification, will be, that they 
have happily imitated his manner. I am^ 
&c. • 



LET- 



LETTER LIII. 
To Orontes. 

YOUR letter found me juft upon my 
return from an excurfion into Berk- 
fhire, where I had been paying a vifit to a 
friend, who is drinking the waters at Sun- 
ning-hill. In one of my Morning rides over 
that delightful country, I accidentally paffcd 
thro a little village, which afforded me 
much agreable meditation ; as in times to 
come, perhaps, it will be vifited by the Ip* 
vers of the polite arts, with as much vene- 
ration as Virgil's tomb, or any other celebra- 
ted fpot of antiquity. The place I mean is 
Binfield, where the poet to whom I am in- 
debted (in common with every reader of 
tafte) for fo much exquifite entertainment, 
^nt the earlieft part of his youth. I will 
not fcruple to confefs that Hooked upon the 
fcene where he planned fonie of thofe beau- 
tiful performances which firft recommend- 
ed him to the notice of the world, with a 
degree!, of enthuliafm : and could not but 
Cowficjer the ground as facred that was im- 
T 3 preifed 
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preffed with the footfteps of a genius that ' 
undoubtedly does the hlgheft fioilor to our. 
age and nadon. 

The fituatipn of liiitid in Which I found 

myfelf upon this occalion, fuggefted to my 

remejnbrfince a paflage in Tully, Which I 

thought I never fo thoroughly eritefdd irtto 

the fpirit of befbre. That noble' author, iti 

one of his pliilolbphical converfation-pieces, 

introduces his friend Atticus as obfervirig 

the pleafing effeft which fcenes of this hia- 

ture are wont to have upon one's mind : 

Movemur enim (fays that polite Roman) 

nefcio quo paSiOy hcis ipfisy in quibus eorum^ 

quos dili^imus aut adthiramur^ adfunt vefli^ 

gia. Me quidem ippe illce nofirce Jbherney 

nm tarn operibus magnijkis exquijiiifque ah-- 

tiquorum artibus deleSidnt^ quam recorddtione 

fummorum virorumy ubi quifque babitarey ubi 

federty ubi diffutare Jit folitus. 

Thus, you fee, I could defend myfelf 
.by an example of great authority, were 1 in 
(danger upon this occafion of being ridiculed 
as a romantic vifipnary. But I ani Ioq 
3|vdl acquainted witii the refined fentiments 
of Orontes, to be under any apprehenfibn 
fie. will condemrji the impreffions 1 have 

here 
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l^e acknowled^. On t|ic c^^tmy^ X 
have often heard.you meqtiop wkh ^ppro** 
b^cm a drcumftance qf this^kind wbkh is 
sela^d of Silius I(^ic«is. The annual cq^ 
r^mpnics which that poet performed al 
VirgU &fepulchr^> g^^^you am^e favora-* 
ble opinion of his taijbe, you cpnfeile^i^ than 
^}r.-dui]£ in bis works w^ ;^e j^faHe. . 

](t is <:ertaia tb^t fame of the ^^teift 
names of antiquity have diftinguifiH^them^ 
^^es% the high re^FefKreth^y Viewed to 
th^ BO€*k:^ chara<a?r. S^pio, yop PMy 
ren;iq^i^r, <k&^d to be liaid m the i^o 
Ipmhwith Bnnius ; and J am incliiied ta 
fm^n that fuc<eeisful madman Aiexanderj^ 
jsHmyj of his ^^ctravag^ncie^ for the S^%ck 
row. fcgani h^ pai4 to the memory of Finn 
4ar>.at the faekip^ ftf Thebes, : 

f w?;^E i^en^, inid^edi to be iJomnSiiog^ 
in poetry, |hat rai^ the poiifefib^^s of iJiatt 
V^iy %gi#lar ta]ent^, fef higher in the efti-. 
inaiaion of 4ie woi^ld in general:, than thofo 
jv^ cx^l in any other of the refined arts^ 
An4 w cofdingly we find ihat poets'have 
been; 4iftin^^lb$id by, antiquity wih Ae 
rrw>ft remafkahle hwors. TKus Homer, 
we^eitpld^)vasdeified8tSmyrriaj as the 
T*4 giti?ei^9 
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citizens of Mytilene ftampcd the image of 
Sappho upon their public coin. Anacreon 
received a folemn invitation to Ipend his 
days at Athens; and Hipparchus, the fon of 
Pififtratiis, fitted out a ^lendid veffel in or- 
der to tiran^rt him thither : and when 
Virgil came into the theatre at Rome, the 
whole audience rofe up and faliited him with 
the fzmc reipe<ft as they would have paid to 
Augufkis himfelf. 

Painting, one fhould imagine, has 
the faireft prctenfions of rivalling her fifter4 
art in -the number of admirers ; and yeti 
where Apelles is mentioned once, Homer is 
celebfat^^ a thoufand times. Nor can thi^ 
be amounted for by urging that the worki 
©f the latt^er are ftill extant, ijyhile thofe of 
the former have perifhe4 long fince : for is 
pot Milton's paradife loft piore univeirfally 
efteemed, than Raphael's cartoons ? 

The truth, I imagine, is, there are more 
who are iiatural judges of the harmfony of 
numbers, tbatn of the grace of proportions. 
One meets with but few who have not, ih 
Ibme degree at leaft, a tolerable ear : but i 
judicious eye is a far more uncomnK)n pof- 
icflion. For as words are the univerfal me««- 
.; ; ' dium 
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diium which ^1 ^len employ in order to 
<x)nvey their fentiments to each other; it 
feems a juft confequence that they ihould 
be more generally formed for reliftiing and 
judging of performances in that wayi 
whereas the art of rcprefenting ideas by 
means of lines and colors^^ lies more out of 
the^road of common ufe, and is therefore 
lefs adapted to the tafte of the geno-al run 
of mankind. 

I HAZARD this obfervation, in the hope 
of drawing from you your fentiments upon 
a ftibjea, in which no man is more quali- 
fied to decide J as indded it is to the conver- 
fetion of (!)rontcs that I am indebted for 
die difcovery of many refined delicacies 
in the imitative arts, which, without his 
judicious affiflance, Would have lain con^ 
fcaled to me with other common obfervers. 
Adieu. 



I. E T. 
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To Phidip pus. 

1AM by no means furprize4 ^t the in^ 
terview you have latdy had with 
Gleanthes^ has given you a much Ipw^ 
idea of his abtiities> than what you b^ 
before conGeived: and fince it has r^i^ 
your curiofity to know my opkion of his 
cfaam<fler; you ihail have them, with all t|iat 
freedom you may juftly e^cpe^. 

I HAY£ alw^ tWn iconi^ered Clcan-r 
thes as poB&fSkd of the trwH ^ixaor din^ry^ 
talents: b|ithkitalentsareofakuid» whiej^ 
can cmly be cxeatediupon uneomnokon ecrr 
eafioDS. They aiie formedibr tht grea^e^ 
depdis of bufinefls and a^alrs; bit ^k6fn 
loteiy out cxf aU&i^ for i^jQialbws ef ois 
dinary life. In circumilances that Kfnisaffti 
the moft profound reafonings, in incidents 
that demand the moft penetrating politics; 
thcr? Cleanthes would (hine with fupreme 
lurtre. But view him in any fituation in- 
ferior to thefe 5 place him where he cannot 
raife admiration, and he will moft proba- 
bly fink into contempt. CleantheSj^ in (hort^ 

wants 
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wants liothirtg but the addition of ceitaifli 
minute accompUfllmfents, to ftttder hixii l 
finiihed chara<^er : but being wholly defU^ 
tute of thofe little talents which are necef- 
fary to render a man lifeful 5r agreahlc in 
the daily commerce ^ the World, thofe 
great abilities which he poffefles, lie unob- 
ferved ot nfegtedted. „ 

He often indeed give^ one bccifiOn tb 
refle<a howneceflary if is to be rtiiftef of^ia 
fort of under qualities, in order to fet off 
arid recbmniend thofe' of a fuperiof natui*. 
TTo know hdW to dtfcettd With grace and 
czih into brdiriary odiJafions, and to fall itl 
with the Mi inipbftaht partfei and putpofts 
of mankind, is an a:rt ot mdre general in-, 
fluerice, ^efhajps, thatt is ufuallv iina^nerf. 

It I Were t6 fbjrtfti a youth merefore ibt 
the wdi-ld i fhouid cettainly endeavor tb 
cuftivate in bin) thofe fecondary qualrfi- 
cations ; at^d train him up t6 an adA-efslfi 
thbfe lower arts, whith render a man agrea^ 
jble in cortvei-fadon, bt ufeful to the irnia- 
cent pleafufes and accombdations of life. 
"A general iHill and tafte of this kind wiA 
moderate abilities. Will in mbft inft&ntes, I 
|)elieve, prove tnbre fuccefsful in the wbrld, 

than 



\ 
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than a much higher degree of capacity 
^ithout them. I am, &c. 

L E T T E R LV. 

To EUPHRON I US. 

July 17, 1730. 

IF the temper and turn of Timanthes had 
not long prepared me for what has hap- 
pened, I (hould have received your account 
of his death with more furprize; but I 
fufpedled from our earlieft acquaintance, 
that his fentiments and difpofition would 
lead him into a fatiety of life, much fooner 
than nature would probably carry him to 
the end of it, When unfettled principle^ 
fall in with a coniHtutional gloomin?^ of 
mind, it is no wonder the taSum vita 
.fhould gain daily ftrength, till it pufhes a 
man to feek relief againft the moft deipe- 
rate of all difteriipcrs, from the point of a 
fword, or the bottoiji of a river, 

But to learn to acconampdate our tafte 

to that portion of Happinefs which Provi* 

dencehas fet before us, is of all the leffons 

of philofophy furely the moil neceffary. 

;'V ' ^ ' High 
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High and exquifite gratifications are not 
confiftent with the appointed meafures of 
humanity: and, perhaps, if we would fully 
enjoy the relifli of our being, we (hould ra- 
ther confider the miferies we efcape, than 
too nicely examine the intrinfic worth of 
the happinefs we poflefs. It is, at leaft, the 
bufinefs of true wifdom to bring togethet 
every circumftance, which may light up a 
flame of chearfulnefs in the mind : and 
tho" we muft be infenfible if it (hould per- 
petually btirn with the fame unvaried bright- 
nefs ; yet prudence (hould preferve it as a 
facred fire, which is never to be totally ex- 
tinguifhed. 

I AM perfuaded, this difguft of life is 
frequently indulged out of a principle of 
mere vanity. It is efteemed as a mark of 
uncommon refinement, and as placing a 
man above the ordinary level of his ipecieis, 
to feem fuperioi* to the vulgar feelings of 
happinefs. Trae good-fenfe, however, moft 
certainly confifts, not in defpifing, but in . 
managing, our ftock of life to the beft ad- 
vantage J as a chearful acquiefcence in the 
meafures of Providence, is one of the . 
ftrorigeft fymptom^ of a well-conftituted 

mind. 
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caind. Self-w<arincfs is a cireumftanc^f 
that ever attends folly j ap^d tp. contemn our 
being is the ^re^teftj^ arid indeed the pecu^ 
liar, infirniity of human nature. It is a 
jiohle fentiment which Tully pvits into the 
inouth of Cato, in hi$ treatife lipon old age : 
NonJubet inibi (fays that venerable Roman) 
d^hrare vitam^ quodmulti^ et it doSiiyJap^ 
fecerunti iie^tie me vixife pariitet : quoniam 
itavm^ Ut nonfruftr^ me natum exijimem 
It is in th^ pow<er indeed, pf but a vciy 
finall prppqrtipo pf jtijiaiokind, to aft the 
fame glorious part tl^at afforded fuch high 
j&tisfaftion to this diftisguiihed patript : 
but the number is yet far more ipconlidcr- 
ablepf thofe^ who fgnnot, in any fta^n^ 
fecure tp diemfelyes ^ fujB^iertt ^nd' of 
complacency tp jren^er li^e juftly yduable. 
Who is it thaf is pl^ed put of tihe reach of 
the bi^heft of all ffratjficatlonsj thofe of the 
generous ,aiFedtions 5 an^ that cannot pro^ 
yide for his own liappinefs bypDntrihuiting 
fomethin^ to the welfare of osiers ? As diis 
dife^e xxf the lawnd generally breaks out 
with moft violence 4n thpfe, who are fup- 
pofed to be endowed >idi> greater deli- 
cacy of tafte and r^afon, than is t;he ufual 

allotment 
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^flkftment <$£ tkeir feUow-creatures ; mm 
may afk them whether there is ai^ htieif 
in thepuriuits of ufeful knowledge? or, if 
one can ever be weary of benefiting man- 
kind ? Wiil not the fine itrts fupply a lad- 
ing feaft to the mind ? Or can there be 
wanting a pleafurable empteyipent, fo long 
as there remains even one advantageous 
tr^th to be difcoverc^ or confirmed ? ^lip 
coijQfJain that liife h^s no joys, wiule theie 
^ a fifigle creature whom we can relieve Jjy 
our boun^9 affift by our cooniels, or en^ 
liven by our prefence, is to lament the lofs of 
i^iat which we pofiefs, and is juft as rational 
a^ to die of thirft with tibe cup in our hands. 
But the n^sfortune is, when a man k ietf- 
lifid into a hai^t of receiving all his plea^ 
4wes from the inere ifelfijQi iadulgencicfs; 
he wears out of his mind die^^liiOi of every 
filler enjoyment, at the &me time that 
bis |)owers of the feniual kind are growit^ 
imc^e knguid by each repetition. It^is no 
woade^ th^rclbrd he £hould fill up the mea- 
gre of his gratifications J long before he 
hits completed the circle of his duration^ 
amdeithei" wretchedly fit down the remaind^ 

cr 
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er of his days in difconteht, or raihly throts^ 
them up in dclpair. FarcwelV 

L E TT E R LVt 

' Ta 17 I M O C L E A* 

GERTAiNLYj Timoclea, you have A 
paflion for the marvelous beyond all 
power of gratification. There is not an 
adventurer throughout the whole regions 
of chivalry, with whom you are unac- 
quainted 5 and have wondered thro more 
folios than would furriifh out a decent Ii««- 
brary. Mine, at leaft, you have totally ex* 
haufted, and have fo cleared my fhelves of 
knights-errant, that I have not a fingle herd 
remaining that ever was regaled in bovfrer 
or hall. But tho you have drained me of iny 
whole ftock of romance, I am not entirely 
unprovided for your entertainments and 
have enclofed a little Grecian fabld for yout 
amufement, which was lately trai^mittedto 
me by one of my friends. He difcovered 
it, he tells me, among fonieold manu* 
fcriptS) which have been long, it feems, in 

'the 
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the poireflkR-<i£:hi$^unUyd zAdi^'dygix 
win rely upon his judgtxIent^vitisa^ti^fla- 
tio^ by Spenfer s own hand.V ^ 

This is all the hi^>ry I hav* td^^Vtf^u 
of the foUbwing piece: ik^cpntiir^nep of 
which I leave to be fettled between my 
friend and the critics,' and am, &c. 

.' '' TheiTransfdrma^^^^^^ 

L Y CON and E U P H E M E §• 



y\EEM not^ ye plaintive cfbpy tbut fuffer 
-^^.'■^ wrongj 

Ndthm^ Oman! wbodtaVfithetwiy mfaDeek 
The equal gods J whobeav^tCsJky-manfionsthrongy 
(Though viewlefs to the eyne they dijiant Jheen) 
SpeSators reeklefs of our anions been. . 

Turning the volumes of grave fages old^ 
fVbere auncient faws in fable may be feen^ 
This truth I fond in paynim tale enroll d\ 
Which for enf ample 4rad my mufefhatt here unfold. 

II. 

What time Arcadians flowret vaWtesfantd^ 
Pelafgus^ firjl of monarchs old^ obeyed, 

There wonrid a wight ^ and Lycon was he nam^d^ 
Unaw^d by confcience^ of no gods afraid^ 
Ntjuftice ruVd his-hio^^ ne mtrcyjwafd, 

U &cme 
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; jfidfofne.bi^afueflv^ 

'"'"^"•-.^":a" ."'lit-; ;■■/■- \1;';:: 

JJ/^Z i&^, Z*^^, far other tale didfeign^ 

And cl^nfi (^lic^mi^, ^'^ ^^M^^ ^^ » 
jhd deem^ibinifelf(wbatdeenis not pride fi vain?) 
*^be perkf^ paragm^of isnt divik0^ ; T 
Vaunting that ev*ry foe fiould rue its tine. 
Right doughty wight f yk^ foothj withoutenfmartj 
-. mipme^fell tkthf$Up^ nuil^ikz, r 
^Tis vertue^s arm to wield wit*sim^:^y dah^- 



One only impe he h4dj Pa^ora hight, 
IVhofef^eet amemunce;pkaf'd eacbfhepher^seye : 

Tet pkas^djhe not hafe Lycoffs_ evilfprighty 

,Tbo blame in her not malice mo ten ^fpy^ 
Clear y ivifhoUt fpot^ as fummer-s tkudkf^^. 

Hence poets feigrid^ Ly6ean Fan arrcpfd 
In I^tor^ fojm^ enflas^d wi^pn^on^Mj^- 

J^eceiv^dker father inytbei-cwert^lade% 
4nd f^ym tke JoPn enikrm y^H ^^^ hufeflnly 

V.TBus 
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9%its/aMHg thef: mtan iJbhite the id^ttjak 
AJbepbsrdyoutb retiktrk^dy ai o*er the plain 

She d0 ^(?4 Ofi^fi^idhiiair t ^ • u; c^iTil 
V • dt^d^Jbi^m ^neif Diaffi:^ cb^/mir^) 
FiMmtiy afonieneufi he km^^^J^iy 

6ifitkef^fi^et^^ >M4fo\l^ 

Ncr,4»fifftiit^ ^mple.mibty m fnortai itksr 
tbeilmbd^^itmiebaH^d^wimU^ 

But fare J quoth be^ n^feety heart ttnll bredk 
If a^e Jfmatber %tilH^t I aye muftJieL 
^ lenpb i^ hdpe enih(M^)fi t^ re^eatj 
"The lah^rkg fecrei dropped frvm Ms ton^: 

Jf^lesfrtquentfingults^c^^^ 
In' md^ mfe her bead Paftota bong r " 
For newr rnaid more cbafie mfpired/b^phefit^^ fot^. 

' m. 

fnat needs me tt rtaoma in long detail 

The tender parley which thtfe lemons held: ' 

How oft he vow^d his Jme her ne'er fljould fail ; 

Hm pfi the firiom pm foHb her eyne mt- 

weU'dy 
Doubting if (lof^an^y^ ever dmWd 
In blMsiiifymtbftd wight : f^e taknow^ 
£kch rifing doubt he in her bofome queWd. 

U 2 So 
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So parted tbey^ more Uiihfome hotby I trow : 
For rankling Jove conceat^iy mefeemsy iideadly woe 

.■.■';,•;:•■;, ..^^m, ; Z-yV 

Eftfoons to Lyconfimft. the youth ^-f^f^, 

(Li^d^t/etyoufkitihen Cupid ur^sAH^Wtrfi) 
AniJlriigbt his geHth pf^p^fe did d^kf%:\ 

Jnd/odth the moun^naunce of his herdf^^lofL 
.V 'ife'Lyam meant Msfuittn to for^^ ::.:. v* 
"oife tbine Paftofal^oibthe m^^kffififiy-^ I 
^^ :S4twi€e two-'thmfafui Jbeep^fyhde^r ^ 
" Jhallpay^: 
Beat then the lover\s' heart with joyaunce high ; 
Ne dempttbat aUght Usbhfs cokkiid^^lfeiMfy 
Neguefs^dibat fouldecei}'m^Lyc^^ 

So forth he y ode tofeifjBisrevyend^\^ 

(Tbe ^ood Euphemes Jbepherds him 2id call) 
How fweei Paflora did his hofome firei^ ' , 
Her imrthy herprcmis*dflhcksy he iolUn all. 
. jlbl nere^ my fori^ let hy con thee entbrdlly 
(Reply* d the fage^ in 'wife experience old) 

" Smooth is his tongj ' but full of guile withal^ 
** In^prcmfefaithlefsy and in vaunting, bold : 
"• Ne'ever lamb of his will bleat within thy foW^ 

.; -x. • : 

With words prophetick thus Euphemesfpake : 
Andfa£i confirmed what wifdom thus foretold. 
Full many a mean devife did Lycon makty 
^be hoped liaysf^ufal to witb^bold^ 
■ ■ z 5 Framing 
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Framing new trains when nought mote ferve 
, his old. 
Nat1fhf5i)e vow^d^ Cylleney chmd-topt bilh 

Sbtmld fooner down the lowly dehe be roIPd, 
Than be his plighted promife nould fulfill : . 
But wbeHj perdfj or wbere^ the caitivefayen niS. 

XI. 

Whiles thus the tedious funs had journefd round 
Ne ought mote now the lovers hearts divide^ 

Ne trufl was there^ ne truth in Ly cop found \ 
The maid with matron Juno for her guide y 
The youth by Concord -/(fi, infecrethfd 

To Hymerf s f acted fane: The honefl deed^ [/yV. 
Each god apprcv'd^ and clofe the Imhdswere 

CirteSy till happier moments fhould fucceed^ 
No prying eyne they ween'dthdr emprize mote areed. 



xii. 



.'i 



But preyiifg^ne ofLycon "tw^s in vai^ r 

(Righip-ailick if^ J^fgmfO ^^ hope beware. 
He trac'd their covert Jt^s. to Hymeftsfimt^ 

jif^.j^ofd to find tkmin his loj^4aid fnare. 
Jlgates, tnfemblaunt ire, he *gan tofwear^ 

And roar en loud as.mdifpleafaunse high j 
Shen if^ be hurlen forth hi^'daugbterfairx ^ 

Forelore^ the bo^felefs child of mifery^ • " 
E^o^d to hilling^ col^y^.jgrfd pinching pemry* 

V 3 ' ^ Xlir^/ 
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XIII. 

T^ivant ahitndoffd and by wrof^s ofpti^ ? 
Who JhaU the wretched aahcaJPs teen befriend f 
IJve^s merey theuj if wt in parenfs hrea^ f 
Tesj Mekcy lives, the gentle goddefs bl^j 

At yove*s right hand, to Jove for ever dear^ 
Jfye at his feet Jhe pleads the caufe dijireft^ 
Ti> forrow*s plaints Jhe turns his equal ear^ 
Artd wafts fo heav^tCsftar-thr one fair vertu^sfiUnt 
tear. 

XIV. 

't'ijm SiH M that bade Euphemes quell each 
thought^ 

Tiat weU mote rife to check his generous aid. . 
itho high the torts which Lycon him had wrought^ 

7kofew the flocks ins humble pafluresfedi 
JFben as be karrfd Paftora^s haplefsfted^ 

His breefi humane with wonted pity flows. 
Be 0ffd bit gates, the naked enih kd 

^ne^th bis rorf: a dieent drapet throws 
Cf^ber^aUn^ andfrnbiker uhd^ervfidwoes. 

Now hnd'tm^dlRnrnmr bruited row^ 
Th" ^jiofiied fwain^ uneath mid credence ffw^ 

that in Arcak(Cs unambitious vale 
4fqt(^falfe a^ Lycon f'er did live. 
'^ ' But 
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But Jove {who in bi^ hiMf^n does mortals prive^ 

^^ €%fiy deed in gulden balUna v^if^) 
^0 Mrib Jbisjamng chart et baden drive^ ^ 

jjM down iefuids^ enwrap in peerlnffs kh^ 
To dmi/orii guerdon meet to good and evUwa^s. 

XVI. 

fFbere ^urymanthmr crowned with mojifj^awoolj 
iBsJUverftream tbrmgb d0d vaUsdoes lead^ 
Stretched on tbeflowry marge^ in recklefs moody 
Proud Ly con fought hy charm of jocund reed 
To lull the dire remorfe of tortious deed, ' 
. Jfim Jove dccoffSy in rev'rend femhlaurite dight 
Of good Eupbemes^ dnd*gan mild ahii^ 

Of compa^ oft confirm^ d^ offnyy^U^ht^ 
Qfnafure^s tender iyCy of fair ed rule of right. ' 

XVII. 

With lofty eyncj half loth to took Jo loW^ ^ 

Him Ly con view dy and with fwoVn furquedry 
^an rudely treat btsfdcfid^eldl'^WB^rnoW^ ^ 

Forth flood the god cmfeft tihat ]ruks tbejkyy 
In fudden fheen of drad divimQ : [faid^ 

*^ jind knoWy falfe.many^ the lord of thunders 
** iJot unohfenfd hy heav\n^s alUperfent ye 

^* Thy crud deeds : norjkdll bi unaPpafd: 
^^Gof he infotrntbat btft hefeems tbyibeivSyarrafd'^ 

U4 XVIIl 
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. . xvin. 

Whiles yd hejpake^ tF affrayeitrendfling wight 

^ranjmewd to blatant beafi^ with hideoiubtmd 
Ru^d headlong forth, in well-deferved ptigbt^ 

Mid^ dragons J mnotaurs, and fiends tc^iyivlj 
A wolf in form as erfi a wolf in foul! 

To Pbolocj forejl wild, he bfd away^ 
Xhe horrid haunt ofjavage monfters foul. 

There helplefs innocence isftitl his prey, 
Thief of the bleating fold, andfhepberds dire difmay.. 

XIX. 

Tha Jove to good Euphemef cot did wend^ 

, Wheri! peaceful dwelt the man of virtue high, 

Eich fhepberd's praife and eke each Jhepherd^s 

In ev^ry oR offweet humanity. [fritndj 

Him Jove approaching in mild majejiy. 

Greeted all hail ! then bade him join the throng 
Ofglit^rand lights that gild the glowing fly. 

There fhepherds nightly view his orb yhong. 
Where bright he Jhines eterm^ the brigbtejl Jlars 
emong. 

t ptT E R LVJL 
To Clytander. 

February 8, 1 739. 

IF there 'was any thing in my former fet- 
ter inconfiftent with that eftecm which 
}s juftly due to the Antients, I defire ta re- 
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\x^ it in this; and, dlfavow every ex- 
preffion which might ieem to g^e prece- 
dency to the modems in works of genius* 
I am io far indeed from entertaining the 
ientiments you impute to me, that I have 
often endeavored to account for that fupe- 
nority which is fb vifible in the compo- 
fidons of their poets : and have frequently 
a^ned their religion as in the number of 
thofe caufes, which probably concurred to 
give them this remarkable preheminence. 
That enthufiafin which is fb eflendai to 
eveiy tme artifl in the poedcai way, was 
oonfiderably heightened and enflamed by 
die whole turn of their facred dodrines % 
and die ^cied prefence oi dieir Mofes 
had almoft as wonderful an effed upon 
their thoughts and language, as if diey had 
been really and divinely in^ired. Whilfl 
all nature was fuppofed to fwarm widi di« 
vinities, and every o^ and fountain was 
believed to be the refidence of fbme pre- 
luding ddtj^ ; what wonder if the poet was 
animated by the imagined influence of fuch 
^xahed fbdety, and found himfelf tranf- 
^^pOTted beyond, the ordinary limits of fbber 
Jbumanity? The miod, when attended only 

by 
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by mere mortals rf ibperidr jpowers^ is oh^ 
fcrved to rife in her fecngth ; md her ft>i 
cirftics open and enlarge dhcmfelvcs wheii 
flic afts in the view of thofe, for whdnA^ 
fhe has conceived a more than common r^ 
yerence. But ixrhch the force of fupcr* 
ftition moves io concert with the powers 
of imaginarion, and genius is enflamed by 
dfevotioii, poetry muft fliine out in all her 
brighteft perfection and fplendor. 

Whatever therefore the philofopher 
inight think of the religion of his country ; 
it was the ihtereft of Ae poet to be tho- 
roughly orthodox. If he gave up his creed, 
he muft renounce his numbers j and there 
fcould be no inlpiration where there were 
no Mufes- ' This is fo true, that it is in 
fcompofitions of the poetical kind alone, 
that tlie antients feem to have the principal 
advantage over die moderns : in every 
Other Ipecies of writing^ one might venture 
jperhaps to aflert^at tfiefe latter ages have, 
at leaft, equalled them. When I fay fo, 1 
do not confine, iriyfelf to the produdions 
of our own nation, but comprehend Kke- 
wife thofe of our neighbors ; and with thsft 
extent the obfervation wiH poffibly hoM 

true, 
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true, even without m exccptbn mi lavor g# 
hiftory and oratoiy . ' 

But whatever may with jofHce be de- 
termined concerning that queftion i it is 
certain, at leaft, that the prance of all fttc- 
cceding poets confirms^the notion for which 
I am principally contending. Tho the al*. 
tari of paganifm have many ages fince beeii 
thrown down, and groves are no longef 
facred ; yet the language of the poets has " 
not changed with the religion of the times, 
but the gods of Greece and Rome arc flill 
adored in modem veifc. Is not this a con- 
feffion, that fancy is enlivened by ibper- 
ftition, and that the antient bards catched 
their rapture from the old mjrthology ? I 
will own, however, that I think there is 
fomething ridiculous in tihds unnatural ado- 
ption, and that a modem poet makes but an 
aukward figure with his antiquated gods* 
When the pagan fyfteni was fandificd by 
popular belief, a piece of machinery of that 
kind as it had the air of probability, af- 
forded a very ftriking manner of celebrating 
any remarkable circumftance, or railing any 
Common one. But now that this fupcr^ 
ftition is no longer fupported by vulgar 

opinion. 
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i^ipion, it has loft its princijUKal grace and 
efficacy, and feemsto be> in general, the 
ta/^, cold and u;unterefting method in 
whk:h a poet ca^; work up his fentiments.. 
What, for inlbnce, can be more unafFed:- 
ing and fpiritlefs, than the compliment 
which Boileau has paid to Louis the XI V^ii 
on his famous paffage over the Rhine ? He. 
rcprefcnts the Naiads, you may remember, 
as alaraung the god of that river with an 
account of th^ march of the French mon- 
arch j upon :}vhich. the rivcr-^d aflumes 
t^ appearance of an old experienced com- 
mander, and flies to a Dutch fort, in order 
Jcx exhort the garrifon to fally out and dif^ 
pute the intended p^age. Accordingly 
they range thcmfelves in form of battle 
widi the Rhine at their head, who, after 
ibme yain eflforts, obferving Mars and Bel- 
lona pn the fide of the cnejny, is fo terrified 
with tiie view of tbofe fuperiof divinities^ 
that he moft gallantly runs away, and leaves 
the hero in quiet poffeflion of his bankjs, 
I know not how ^ this may be relifhed 
by critics, or juftificd by cuftomj but as 
I am only mentioning my particular tafte, I 
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^ill adcnowtedge, iksA-k tipp^ii^ to I'tm 
extremely infipid and puerile* ^ . 

I HAVE not however ib^ Aiuch of 1^ 
ipkit of Typhosus in me, as ta'make ^^ 
upon the gods without* rtlbiiftiOii, ^«id at^ 
:tempt to exclude them fr^Gim dieir ^hole 
poetical dominions. To r^reftnt natoital, 
•moral, orintelledual qualltitss and affedtion^ 
•as perforis, and appropriate to them l^oHb 
^eheral emblems by wliich their powens 
and properties are ufualiy typified m pagan 
'thedlogy, jpiay be ailbwedtasfone of the. 
moft pleafing and gr^eflil figures of poeti- 
cal- rhetoric. WheW Btyden, addreffing 
lymfelf to the tiiortth'bf^May as tcjru pia>- 

. For thee,, the Gram lead the dancing\tIoursy, 

one HEiay confider him as fpeaking only 'm 

metaphor : and when fuch ihadowy beings 

are thus juft (hewn to the imagination,: and 

*• immediately withdrawn again, they ceftaifl- 

ly have a very powerful effedt. ' But J cin 

reKfti them ilo farther than as figures only: 

. wh^n they are extended in any ferious com* 

, pofition beyond the limits of metaphor, and 

. exhibited under all the various adions of 

real 
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as fo many a1otfurdjti4$> why;hiic\i||f^ jliap 
HOreaibflably, 9Uth9n$i^« T|iiii&. Spei^er, 
tji one of hisPa^ora^, Tepr^l>^ l^egpd of" 
Love a^ flDring,, like f^ bhr {l^ fr^o^ j>ough tp 
bough. A ihc^^d, who ||§9r$ ^ fw^ftfeg 
.iOMfig the bu&es, fupppfp§;iit ^g l)c fcm? 
granie,. andacGOj^diia^y (jj^^ bow. 

Cupid Kturns the ihot> and i^er libera} ar^- 
mim had been amtn4lf ie^h9iiged be^ 
tsrocnthcm, the imf^ 
mrs whom it is beiSii^nten^ng m(h : b^t 
V he iaadicawringjtoiaiik^ his eiqipf^j »- 
(mvesadcfpeFaie iit^ the|i«$I. ^"^his 

^^^(m nwke« ijie: iiitp^ :«f ft very pr^tfy 
idyllium in one of the Greek po^^: yet is 
extremely flat and difgufling^^s it is adopted 
by our Britifh bard. And the reafon of 
l^e di£^rence is plain : ia l&tc foraMr it is 
^^rtedbyapopulariiiperftkioti^ where-* 
9^ no ^ain of imagistattoci can ghre k the 
teaft air of pr obabifty, as it is worked up 
1^ the ktter : 

^otkunque mhi ofienHiJk^ inireduitts odL 

Boft. 
I Mu^r confcfs at the feme time, that 
the inimitable Priorhas introduecd this fa- 
bulous 
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bulous fcheme with fuch uncommon grace, 
and has psiid i) many gent&l compliments 
to his mlftrefs by the affiftan«e of Venus 
and Cupid, that one is carried off from ob- 
fepwig the iiirtpropriety of this machinery, 
% the pkafiogaddreft with wJaichJaen^ 
nagoftit: mAIfUfiifCt rea^lm teodbrpoeilis 
4^m U^Ai wifbout alfly^giiQ^ him wh«t 
S<me<»!lbmjc^fre %$, wpon a fimilar«h 
cafion : Major ilk eft ^ judkiuni o^fiM, 

Ho fpe«4& »7 opuww^ 'h^99^ woedt' J 
m^ujd ka)(^ the gods W fuU po0cfiion,4»f 
lalk^pric^ and burle%^e poetics i ia.all 
QtdbeifSi I would i^ever? fulfer^ ibeov to n^^e 
l^ie^ appcsiraaicc ilk p^^.and a^ agents, 
\m% t0^»tor ooiy^ in fioiilei w aUuiion. It 
is thus, Wall^, of all Qurpoets, ha&moft 
)%^9fi)3^ cntjploycri then : aii^ his ^Jl-- 
c^^Qfk^ tbA ftwy of 0(^01^ and Apolb 
WiU ieirw r4ft an mftanc^,, io^ what manner 
the aiuient mythoJogyr n;^y be adopted 
wh the yivmfk propriety «pd be^i^. 
Adieu. 
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7d/EuPHRONIUS^ 

Auguft 8, 1741. 

1 KNOW not in what diipofirion of mind 
this letter miy find you ; but I am fiirc 
^you will nbt^freierve your lifual chearfiit- 
-flbfs of temper when I tell you that pocM: 
. Hydafpes died laft night. - 

I WILL not at this time attempt to ofkr 
-that confbIati6h fe you, of Whibh I fknd in 
fo much need myfeif. But'^may it htit 
fomev^at abate the anxiety of our mutual 
* grief, to i^effeaV^that howeVtr' considerable 
our own lofs^'is, yet with ttC^pedi to him&lf, 
it fearce deferves to be lanierited that be 
arrived fo miich earlier at the grave thafr 
his years and his health feenledtb promife? 
For who, my friend, that has any experi- 
ence of the world, would wi(h to extend 
his duration to old age? what indeed is 
length of days but to furvive all one's en- 
joyments, and, perhaps, to furvive even 
one's veQr felf ? 1 have fomewhere met with 
an ancient infcription founded upon this 
fentiment, which infinitely pleafed me. It 

was 
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|)recatipn inthefoUp^g tern 

one who ihpuld latteinpt to removie Uie! 

bwjding: \ : / ., 
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VLTIMU/S. SVbllttM. MORIATUR* 

The thought is c&iiceiVed Avlth great ddi-* 
t:acy and juftneis; as there cainnot, perhaps, 
be a (harper calamity to a generous mind, 
than to fee itfelf ftand fingle amidft the 
Iruins of whatever rendered the wortd moft 
defirabie. - J .: . 

Instances of the fort I am lamenting, 
while the impreflions remain frefh upcm the^ 
mind, aire fufficienf: to damp the gayeft 
hopes, and chill the warmeft ambition. 
When one fees a perfon in the full bloom 
of life, thus deftroyed by one Hidden blafi^ 
one cannot but cohlider all the diflant 
ichemes of mankind as the higheft foUy^ 

It is amazing indeed that a creature fuch 
ias ma:n, with fo^ many memorials around 
him of the fl:^ortnefs of his duration, and 
who cannot infure to himfelf even the 
next moment, fhould yet plan deiigns which 

X run 
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that mankind fliould refoiutely^ ^ft^i^ 
very precarious contingencies. Too much 
feflefeion, 0iereipre,js as inconfifteritX^th 
the appoinfecTmeafuires of oiir llation, as too 
ITttTeV^f^d there* cannot be a'lefs defirable 

, ifi-by cgWiifcratbas ofdHS^ fort, jtJrfl I ett- 
-^f aiWr^ifo^cdl fdff fm)r^tfi6i8^i*s>f«^inr!piif- 
-^T9irt^«?o^je»rieftly thcjfe Fc^fonihgs, ^which 

the occafion of this letter is apt to^A^^eft. 
,T4it8-^rh<>wdrcr>SbM^ of 

rthortprpfofib^cSolart,^ dmt; VHWHt it CDntsnias 
:^1^circl«tof irifedfliipj itf ffli6uid r^bdeinit 

&fiit^€h the^morie valnafele tcna^ \vbo/)rit 
*¥raiW^*tttliiirfks^ limits; Adieu. 
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Ii^^lie^iDgeluoUs piece you cdnfununicated 
^^o^e, requiffes any; farther touches of 
yWtt pencil 5-I muft adcnowledge the truth 
td^, what you are* inclined tbTiii^'ec^i^at 
"tny^frien^hip has^ mpofedfupon'm^^ 
'WieiitV • ^ul tho in the jprefent Inftance 
fckii delicacy fefetos; ikr too refincci, yet in 
general/ 1 mufi agree with you, that works 
H6f<jiifehi(aft permanent kind, are not the 
neffe^aS ef a lucKy monierit, norftfiickout 
at a fingle heat* The heft performiances, 
ihSecd,-htave generally coft the moft laJbor; 
anfd^tJiat eafe ivtiich is lb dJential to fine 
^writing/ has feldom been attained without 
ttpeti^edXandTcvere correftions: Ludmfis 
^^tciem'xiabit et torqiiebitur^ is a motto that 
miyht applied, I believe, to dlpft fuecefs- 
^ful authors of genius. With as much fa- 
<^C^xy z$ die nunibers of the natural Prior 
*^cm to havd flowed from him, they were 
the: refeilt- (if r am not mifinformed) of 
much application : and a friend of mine, 
X 2 who 
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who undertook to tranfcribe one of the fiO-» 
bleft performances of me fined genius that 
this, or perhaps any age can boaft, has of- 
ten aflifred me, that diere is ftot a fingle 
lime, as it fs now publiflied, which ftands 
in conf<aiiuty with the origins^ manufcrigt. 
The trudi is> every fentinient has its pecu- 
liar expreflipn, and every word its precife 
places which do npt always immediately 
prefcnt themfelvcs, and generally demand 
frequent trials before they can be properly 
adjufted : not to mention the more im- 
portant difficulties, which neceffarily oqcur 
in fettlingthe plan and regulating thehigher 
parts which conipofe the ftrudlure of a 
finiihed work. ^ 

Thofe indeed, whoknow what pangs it 
coils even the moft fertile genius to be de- 
livered of a juft and regular produdion, 
might be inclined^ perhaps, to crycwt wj^ 
the moft antient of authors. Oh! that 
.mine, adverfary had 'written a ho&k L A wri- 
. ter of refined taite has the continual morti-' 
ficatipn to ip^nd himfelf incapable of taking 
entire pqiTeiSion of that ideal beauty, which 
waraifs and fills his imagination. His con-^ 

eeptions 
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ceptions ftill rife above all the powers of 
his arty and he can but faintly copy out 
diofe images of perfection, which are im- 
preUed upon his mind. Never was, any 
thing, fays TuUy, more beautiful? than the 
Venus of Apelles, or the Jove of Phidias 5 
yet were they by no means equal to thofe 
high notions of beauty which animated the 
geniufes of thofe wonderful artifts. In the 
fame manner, he pbferves, the great ma- 
tters of oratory imaged to themfelves a 
certainperfedtion of eloquence, which they 
could oiily contemplate in ide,a, tut in vain 
attempted to draw out in expreflion. Per- 
haps no author ever perpetuated his repu-* 
tation, who could write up to the full 
ftandard of his own judgment : and I am 
perfuaded that he, who upon a furvey of 
his compofitions can with entire compla- 
cency pronounce them good, will hardly 
find the world join with him in the fame 
favomble fentence. 

The moft judicious of all poets, the in- 
imitable Virgil, ufed to refemble his pro- 
4uflions to thofe of that animal, who, 
?igreably to the notions ©f the antients, 
r / X 3 was 
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was fuppofed to bring her yoUftg mtoi^fi> 
world, a mete rOde ahdihapdcfe mafe;- feel 
was obliged to ret<Mic!b,them agaSri Und^ 
again, he ackiiOwl.^ged, bfeforc'^th^ «**f 
quired thdr |)ropef form and biKiulyV Ac-*^ 
cordingly we are told, that after tetvkigf 
fpent eleven years'in compo^fk^lbisr Mmtti^ 
he iijtended to have fet apart tb^ee wko^ 
for the revifal of that glorious ^fforttk^Aee^ 
But being prevented by Hs laft ^^fcije^ 
from giving thofe finiihitfg toucheis, wbkfe 
his exquifite judgment Conceif edja b6:flilfc 
neceflaiy, he direfted bi^ friends Tticci<0<ir 
y arias to born the nobkft p6em dairt ever 
appeared in the Roman Jangui^i In thtf 
fanie fpkit of delicaty Mr. Dryddntelk iis» 
that had he. taken mote time in trateflatm^ 
this author, he might poffibl}^ h^te fiK> 
ceeae4 better^ but neyer^ he aflbre$ ufe^ 
Gopld h^ have fuceeede^ fo well as to have 
fatisfied hinPifelf^ - 

In a word, Hortenfiu^ 1 2^refe With you . 
th?t there is nothing mdr^ difflfcult jdiaH to 
fin up the charader of 5an author, Wlio jmto* 
poffes tQ raife ia: jijft arid hfting admiratitin j 
Y^ho 1? ngot cbnfented with th^fe iittie^tmi*^ 
fient flafhes of apfdaufe, which attenWl the 

ordlinary 

■ \ 



how lie may fliine out tp,gof]:^4^ 5 >y^hc^ 
extends his views beyond the preferit gene- 
rario p, ,aDd culriyales thoff. produ^ions 
which are ,to florifli in future ages. What 
Sir Wiiliamw Tenaple obferves of poetry, 
may be applied to every o^er work where 
tafte and imagination t*re concerned : " It 
" ^Pm^^ ^ gr^atfffl^ qoij^i^ tQ; qonxj. 
".pp^it- ^Seaij^l^tl>,peij^tj:al;i^ 
" M^n ^.expiielfioftbptKijti^Oija^^ 
'' Iff^e. TiyBremuft>f;^8Ke3ta^^^ 

« fame.lges^ ai^ %^ ^; ^™^.^i^ ,^^ 
" flo,wer.and fruit." But tho,' I know 
you, wc^ld not value^ yoprfelf upoij any 
ppjffonpance, wherein thefe very oppofitc 
and xqry Angular qualities were no^i^onigi-* 
cuous; yet I muft remind you at the fame 
tiaw^ Aiatyfh^njthefilO'C^estopp^ it 

»wwafecr ther^re, tbafc tb^e is, a^g^^^g^ 
b«t>w»m tfa;e imn^4^%t^ cstuti^A ojF that 
<H»to5 whp.\Y« three Ql)60[>pv4ds ia writing. 
-a iiagle oratk^aj aad the exti avaga^t e^^per-^ 
ditioa <rf that pppt> whof^ lune^^l pi|e w^^ 

X 4 com- 
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compofed of liis o,wn nuoi^rlcfs prpd\ic« 
tions. lam, &c. 
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I WRITE this while Clcora is angling 
by my fid?, under the {hade of a i^read- 
ing elm dbat hangs over the banks of our 
liver. A nightingale, more harmonious 
even, than Strada's, is fcrenading us froni a 
hawthorn bufli which fmiles with all the 
gaiety of youth apd beauty ; white 

. gentle gales^ 

Fanning^ tbeir odorifrom tvings^ dtfpenje 
Native perfumes y andwhifper whence they Jidle 
^ofe hdlmyfpoilsn ^ Milt. 

Whilst I am thus enjoying the inno-« 
cent luxury of this vernal delight, I look 
back upon thofefcenes of turbulence where^ 
in I was once engage4, with more Aan or- 
dinary diftafte, and defpife myfelf for ever 
having entertained fo mean a bought as to 
be rich gnd great. One of our monarch^ 
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pfed to fay, " that he looked upon thofe to 
^« be the happieft men in the nation, whofe 
*f fortune had placed them in the country, 
<^ above a high conftable, and below the 
^^ trouble of a juftice of peace/' It is in a 
mediocrity of this happy kindthatlherepafe 
my life : with a fortune far above the necef- 
fity of engaging in the drudgery of bufinefe; 
and with defires much too humble to have 
any relifh for the fplendid baits of ambition. 
You muft not, however, imagine that I 
iSed: the Sto;c, pr pretend to hgve eradi* 
cated all my pajflions : the fum of my phi-.- 
loibphy amounts to i\q more than to cherifh 
none but fuch as I may eafily and innocent- 
ly gratify, and to banifh all the reft as (b 
many bold intruders upon my repofe. I 
endeavor to pradtife the maxim of a Freach 
poet, by confidering every thing that is not 
within my poflcffion as not worth having: 

i>our niajfurer le feulbien 
^e Von dolt ejlimer au mondey 
^out ce queje naipaSyje le com^tepur rien. 

Is it not poflible, Palemon, to reconcile 
you to thefe unafpiring fentiments, and to 
lower your flight to the humble level of ge-« 

puinc 



you t0 fpafC' ar d?«jr qr tsw9rd!Qm4U iff^t^i^ 
^e ^gageds. ^' t^keb 4 vi)^)^ off ^ §)rt) 
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rrtzftu beannes o^ ftyle ibetxL to be gcoc^ 
' Jl raHy €i»n£fihrre<l ais beixx^^ «hie> atten^ 
^on bothi of aa aoitkor ai^ a readov. 1 k^oaM^ 
fipt therefore, whetfier I may ifcnturq to 
acknowledgQ, thajr ^inoog the njimberlefs 
graces of yQur l.at<^ ge.rformapce, I paitilqu- 
l^rly admired thit ftrength and ele^^ce 
with which you have enforced and adorned 
the nd>tfeft feiitiments- 

Th£r:s was a tinoe howerer (and it wa^ 
a period ef tiie ttucft refinfim^s) wh^n aw 

excel-^ 



number of the politeft accoingUflwnenftrS 
as^k was^tht^^^bkio^ of iome of ^ecgreBteft^ 
nwntesof ^nUq\u^) to dii(]biaguii!h themfelyes 
iiMke^nprpv^ns^ntSfOf thdi; native tongu^^ 
}pikk$ CsgfjT^. w^<> was jiot only the greateft 
h(fq, but the; fiijieft i^kiH^n that ever»i 
p¥l(hapj»9 ap^^ared iti thi6 wofI^, wasi (kQr-* 
ouCof ad^ng t^s tateat to lu^ other me{|i 
fhming erido^i^ents ; and we are told he 
Ate^i^ ^ la0guage of his> couBtFy witii 
stwh application 3 a$ We ^re &i^e he poiiefied 
It Ia life hJgh^ftekl^nce; Whit a Jofe^^ Eu- 
pbric^iWi i^' k: to the Kterafy world, that 
djfe treafiie which he wrote upon tiiis fubjedijr 
is perifhed with many other vafciable worka 
e£ libit ?ge ? But tho we are deprived of 
the beiniefit of his obfervatioiiai,, we afrebapf- 
pity JM* widlioiit an inftai^e of their effpifts jr 
tod his own ntemoirs wiU j^ycr remain aar 
the bdl and brigbtcft exemplar, not only of 
true genctaiflfiip, but of iinfc writing. He 
publiflied them^ indeed^ only as materials 
fortheufe'bf tbofe who ihould be difpofed 
to enlargf .upon that remarkable period of 
tile Roii?^^ ftery 5 yej the purity and grace-^ 
fidncfe of bis jftyk w^re: fuf^hi that no judi- 
ex\:;. cioua 
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eious writer durft attempt to touch th^ fub^' 
je6|: after him. 

Having produced ib illiaftrious an in- 
ftance in favor of an art, for which I have 
ventured to ^mire ySu 5 it would be im^ 
pertinent to add a fecdnd, wore I to cite a 
lefs authority than that of the immortalTul^ 
ly. This noble author, in his dialogue con- 
cerning the celebrated Roman orators, jfre-' 
quently mentions it as, a very high encomi-^ 
ijm, that they poffefledthe elegance of theu* 
native language; and introduces Brutus ai^ 
declaring, that he (hould prefer the honor 
of being efteemed the great mafter and imV 
prover of Roman eloquence, even to the 
glory of many triumphs. 

But to add reafon to precedent, and to 
view this art in its ufe as well as its dignity; 
will it not be allowed of fome importance,, 
when it is confidered, that eloquence is one 
of the moft conliderable auxiliaries of truth ? 
Nothing indeed contributes more to fubduc 
the mind to the force of reafon, than her 
being fupported by the powerful affiftance 
of mafculine and vigorous oratory : ias on 
the contrary, the moft legitimate arguments 
may be difappointed of that fucc^s they den 

ferve^ 
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/efve, by beipg attended with a ^iritlefs and 
enfeebled . cxpreffion. Accordingly, that 
mpft elegant of writers,- the ininutable Mx. 
Addifon obferves ii)|One of his effays, that 
<* there is as much difference between connH 
« prehending a thought cloathed in Cice- 
«? ro's language and that of an ordinary wri- 
5f ter, as between feeing an objedt by thd 
f* Jdght of a taper or the lig^t of the fun/' 
.\ It is furcly.then a very ftrange conceit 
pf tbie cdebrated Malbranche, who fcems 
io think tHe pleafure which arifes from per* 
fifing a welt, written piece, is of the cri- 
minal kindr ^d has its iburce in the weak- 
nefs and effenqinaciy of the human heart. 
A map muft have a very uncommon feve- 
jity of temper indeed, who can find any 
diing to conckmn in adding charms $0 
"truth, and gaining the heart by captivating 
the ear s in uniting rofes with the thorns 
of fcience, and joining pleafure with in-* 
ftrudtion. 

The truth is, the mind is delighted 

with a fine ftyle, upon the fame principle 

Aat it prefers regularity to confufion, and 

' beauty to deformity. A tafte of this fort is 

indeed f<i far from being a naark of any 4e- 

pravity 
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tcbrifidcrit^^cyklencfe/inliime degree^ oF 
-^e mwAlrrdfti'ttiide'bFits'corifK y -Ss^ 

%^» prcaSf^bFite retaining fonwrttifli^tldatfi 

- -^GME^nitj^*4>d apr6maeed,Ayft^^ 

q^eaiities'^^s ©ft, ^itl-«h^?&imfe #ooi]^ 
'vie^ wtthPMM&ranttfie t crtf:^leaff£*ttiey 
-avoided rrrcty i^fliiemttnf liil^ftjH ^ as nin^ 

irheir^fen1!ri:iert^^ %tik^%-'4he loW^ft 
' exJ)ftffioilS3, * and:'feem cqri^defnned to ifee 

' itfHiafeepoTrip'fbrtdignhy^^^ oiWcrto 

Ta5fe^tfekreiprcffions afcove yd^ar language, 
^ tiffthem upieyortdcomrilcr^ 
<:adteemin^ it'(oneftiOttf4imagm^)^ 
^tftcir'gi^u^V^atitreqttire^fo ingcirtn^ 
•"to pcnetratc'^lrcir meaiimg; "^^Buthow ^W 
writers^ like Euphronius, know to hitjdiat 
'"tmi^rrtftiitriif ^^hfch lies^betwcen, tKofe di- 
^(fent^citrcmcs-? 'How^feldom do w^e-tiiefet 
^^tmh^^an-aiitfiofi whofer expitlliocrs, 'fike 
^iKSTe^f my^frierid, -areglowjiig but not 
'^'nngj-^vv^ofc m^fcctaphcrs are n^turai'-btit 

not 



q^6t coihttldh, ^ofe p^i<MsWfeartn©niods 



cydiPftr* *'*i IWf fdme%fll^fey aifFaiM liave 

'A'Mb^^fe 'the^amiifefettettts which We 

^-c»ie i^u ftft f Ml ' eSferds, •! ifhould have 

efteemed the converfation of Tithocfeaas^i 

Mfer^rpriiK^^ egRte^talomait j andia^I^now 

^yea iarefoif d of^fi^alaf (ihar^<^«, I recbm- 

- iriJ»dCt^A-w^sieiScc a-beiul?i^>- hilt 
^ly heafifcj^fld^ w<jrfe if6!-«tri6j Jiavc ¥iiin- 
"^^ l^o&i:iMrmf vMdk «}»ie ^woiild-y^ 
-Ktffe^iir4i«d-.' iHefWti^fy ^*l»t has f|)oiled' 
~^her |iW-;iaf'Miftr%fs, his-^iaft^rbved he^ fbtz 
*«^ea«fiski^i%fid^ihe I^E»^t« converfable 
^ ^ now. 



hoW| as (he has much lefs beau^, .thafi 
Whcnlufed to fee Jier pnce a. week tfiumpb- 
Jnginthedrawii^gTroom. For,as/ew;WO* 
. men (whatever they may prete^kd) will va- 
lue the^felves upon their mii|dsy wkile they 
can giin admirers by their perlbfts, Timo- 
clea never thought of captivating by her wit 
till (he had no chance of makihgconquefts 
by her beauty. She ha§ ^en^ good deal of 
the world, arid of die beft bdtopany in it) 
and it is from^dience £be has derived wlM-^ 
. ever ^owle^gf? fhe pofleflesi You €ann%, 
indeed, flatter her nipre,sthan by feeminig to 
;«wnfider h^r as fqn<i of rreadipgignd retire- 
ment Sut the tmth isj nattirerfpri3aed hw 
.ibr the joys of feaety, and^fli^ js never {o 
thoroughly pteafed as when ^ has a circle 
roundheri : . .: ::^f.: : 

It is uJ)on thofe occafioas ihp aj^pears to 
full advantage ;^ and indeed I ne^er knew 
any perlbn who was endued with the talente 
ifpr CQQverfafion to an higher degree^ If I 
jvvere ^Ifpbfed to write the charadei^ of the 
r^ge, Tipiodea is the firft pcrfon in the 
j world to whofe afliftance I ftiould apply. 
.Site has the happieft art of marking out 
l^e diftinguiihingcafl: of her acquaintance, 

' ' that 
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l^at I ever met with ; arid I have known 
her, in an afternoon's converfation, paint the 
banners widi greater delicacy of judgment 
land ftrengdi of coloring, than is to be found 
either in Theophraftus or Bruyere. 

She has an inexhauftible fund of wit t 
but if I may venture to diftinguifh, where 
6hc knows not even how to define, I (hould 
father fay, it is brilliant than ftrong. This 
talent renders her the terror of all her female 
adqualntahc^ J yet fhe never facfificed the 
abfent, or mortified the prefent, merely fot 
Ae fake of difplayihg the fdrce of her fatire : 
if any feel its fting, it is tliofe only who firft 
provoke it. Still however it muft be own- 
ed, that her refentments are frequently with- 
out juft foundation, and almoft always be- 
yond meafure. But tho fhe has much 
iVaritath, fhe has great generofity in her 
temper ; and With all her faults fhe is well 
worth your knowing. 

And now having given you this general 
plan of the flrength and weaknefs of the 
place?, I leave you to make your approaches 
as you fhall fee proper. I am, &c. 

Y LET- 
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LETTER LXIII. 

To the fame^ 

T LOOK upon verbal criticifm, as it is ge- 
^ nerally €xercifed, to be no better thaa 
a fort of learned Icgerdcmadn, by which the 
fenfe or nonfenfe of a paffage is artfully cpn- 
vey'd away, and ibme other introduced in 
its ft«ad,' as beft fuits with the purpofe of 
the profound juggler, - The differtation jrou.' 
recommended to myperufal, hastutferved. 
to <t>n£rm me in thefe fentiments; for tho 
I admired the ingenuity of the artiftj I could 
not but greatly fufpeft the juftnefs of an art, 
which can thus prefs any author into the 
fctvke of any hypothefis* 

I HAVE fometime^ amufed myfelf with^ 
confiderkig the entertainment it. would af- 
ford to thofe antients whofe works have had 
the honor to be attended by our commcrt- 
tators^, could they rife out of their fq)ulchres 
andperufe fome of thofe curious conjeftures, 
that have been rafed upon theirlre<pe(Stive^ 
compofitions. Were Horace, for inftance> 
to read over only a few of thofe numberlefs 
reftorersof his text; and expofitors of his 

meaning, 
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i»ieanu>g,^t ha?e infeftedrthe republic oC 
letter^ 1 wh^ a fai)d of pl^afiintiy might he 
extra£t/or a fatlreoii critiical cruditioa ? how 
many harmlefs words would he fee cruelly 
bani£hcA^ from th^ir rightful pofl^eflion8> 
merely l)ecaufe they liappencd to diftarB 
fomeuiimerdfui'philologift? On the other 
hand he would undoubtedly fimleat. that 
penetrating fagaotyj whiqh has difcovcF* 
ed meanings which never entered into 
his thoqg))tS5 ai}4;^ oU 

luGofis ^n his moft plain ^nd aitlfft iex-* 
preffion6\ , , , ^ V: " 

One could not, I think, fet thegCAcrai , 
abfiixdity p^ conjeftures in la ifcpfljger 

lights than by applying them to fomethong 
pamUcl in our own writers. If the EngUfk 
Umg^^ihao^^ adea4 laf^age^ 

dxfd 9ur;befl: authors be rai&d into^the4fa<nk 
of i^lia^p writers i.mwch of the,4>rce and 
propriety, of Aeir , pxpreffibns j eip^ially of 
iiich as turned uppn^humor^ or alluded to> 
;any manners pecuUar to the age, would in-, 
evitably be loft, or, at beft, would be ex-> 
tremely doubtful. How would it puzzle,, 
forinftance, future commentators to explain 
Swift's epigram upon our mulical contefts?, , 
Y a i ima-» 
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I imjtgifiiS dhc might find them defcanting 
ftpon that little humorousfally t>f oiir Eaglifh 
Rabefefe, in fome fuch manner a^*this: 

£txGR^ M M the PeudiSj^twen 
, :": .Handel ^W BonoBcini.. : . 

otrtttr^raJlthis difference jhouU be ' 

'^Nii^^niikdle-dum ard'Tweedk^de'el ' 
ijiiii I" . ■■• ' -i -' .'• '■'■ ■ . .•.'.. .,; . • 

-1 . L 'No t E^ of ^ifri^s Authbrs. •' 
• A ^i^itdle'-dum and ^'meedk-dee:\ I am 
Y perfuaded tjie pQ^t gave it Xwvddk-drum 
^'iM^^lddk^^^ Tb/W^i/^ifgnifie^to 
" rhf^tf i ' eertiin ridiculous motioil \vith 
"^ tHrfri^eVi; ^what'w^ 
*^ b^ 'hior^'p^per to ex^^ diis gprgram^ 
" writers contempt of the perfbrmiainceis of 
^ llidfe tiilificians, and of the folly of Im? 
" contempbrarifesinhihnihgintoparti^^ 
** o5rf fo abfurd ail bccafioh ? The //m^ was* 
** a certain martial inftriiment ufed^n'thofe 
" times J as the wbrd key is a technical term 
"in ^ mufic, importing the fundamental 
"' note which regulates the whole conipb-* 
<' fition* It means alfo thofe little pieces 
** of wood which the fingers ftrike againft 
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<« in an organ> &c. in order to make Aie in-^ 
" ftrument found. The jaltcration here 
*^ propofed is fo obvious and natural^ that I 
" am fuprifed none of the commentatorsi 
** hit upon it before, L. C. D. 

" Tnveedle-'dum andTweedle'^dee.'] Thefe 
" words have greatly cmbarafs'd the cri- 
" tics, who are extremely expert in finding 
" a difficulty where there is none. Tweedle- 
" dum and Tweedle-dee zx^mojiundoubtedr 
" ly the names of the two mufigians : and 
" tbo they are ftyled by different appel- 
" lations in the title of this epigram, yet 
" that is no objeSiion^ for it is well known 
" that perfons in thi^feliine^ had more fur- 
^ names than one. S. M. Abfiird ! here 
** is evidently an error of the prefs, for there 
** is not a fingle hint in all antiquity of the 
" fznnly of €[it Tweedk'dums and TweedJe-' 
<« dees. The learned 5. ilf, therefore nod- 
" ded when he undertoo|c)to explain this 
" palTage, The feftfe will be very plain if 
** we re^d with a fmall alteration, If^beer^ 
*' die Tom and Waddle^rHE. THE be.-, 
*/ ing a known contradion for Theodore^ 
<* as Tom is for Thomas. Waddle and 
¥3 " Wheedle 
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^^ Jf^xedk are likewife <:l4ffical words\ 
♦* TbusPq)e: / 

^* Aswhen a dab-cUqk waddles thro the copfe. 

Dun. ii. 5p, 

^* Qhltqmif waddling to the mark in view. 

lb. ii. 150. 

^ And tjio indeed I do not recoiled to 
" have met with the verb /^ wheedle^ lu, 
*' any pure author, yetitis//^/«that.it wa^ 
^^ in ufe, fince we find the participle wheedp 
^^ liri^ in an ahtient tragedy coinpofed ab'ou|: 
** thefe times : 

'^ Akughingjcying^v^k^^l^ 

^' Jhe 
^^ Will make him ambk qh a gqffip's mejptgty 
f' And hold the dijiaff%mth a hand as patient 
^^ As eer did HerQjfks. ; Jane Shore.. 

*« l^omasznA Theodore iSattzhrc were mojl 
<^ certainly the Chriftian names of thefe two 
•< muficians, to the contradtions'of wHich 
<^ the words wheedle and waddle are addeH 
*^ as charadteriftical of the perfbns and diA 
^ pofitionsof thcmcn: the former imply- 
•* ing that 7(?;w was a mean fycophdfit, and 

' "the 
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« the latter that THE had an aukward 
" and ridiculous gait/' -F. J. Z. 

I KNOW not, Orontes, how I (hall efcapc 
your fatire, for ^venturing to be thus free 
wit^ a fcience which is fometimes, I thinks 
admitted into a {hare of your meditatiens : 
yet, tell me honeftly, is not this a faithful 
Ipeciroen of the ipirit and talents of the ge^ 
neralQl^fs of critic- writers? Far am I, how- 
ever, from thinking irreverently of thofe 
ufeful members of the republic of letters, 
who with modefty and proper diffidence, 
have offered their affiftance in throwing a 
light upon obfcure paflages in antient au- 
thors. Even when this fpirit breaks forth 
in its higheft pride and petulance of refor- 
mation, if it confines itfelf to claffical inqui- 
ries, I can be contented with treating it only 
as an objeft of ridicule. But, * I muft con- 
fefs, when I find it, with an affured and 
confident air, fupporting religious or politi- 
cal defines upon the very uncertain foun- 
dation of various readings, forced analogies, 
and prec^ious conjedlures, it is not without 
ibme difficulty I can fupprefs my indijgna^ 
tion. FareweL 

y 4 LET- 
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LETTER LXIV. 
7a Philot E s. 

Tiinbridge, Aug. 4. 

I THINK I promifed you a letterffrom 
this place : yet I have nothing more ma- 
terial to \vrite than tliat I got fafe hither. 
To any other man I fhould make an apo- 
logy for interrupting him with an inJfprm- 
ationfb trivial ; but a^ong true friends there 
is nothing indifferent, ^nd w^hat would feen^ 
of np confequence to others, has in inter-.- 
courfes of this nature its weight a,nd value. 
A by-ftander, unacquainted with play; may 
fancy, perhaps, that the counters are of no 
more worth than they appear -, but thofc 
who are engaged in the game, know" they 
are to be confidered at an higher rate. You 
fee I dra^y my allufions from the fcene be- 
fore me : a propriety which the critics, I 
think, upon feme occafions recommend. 
I HAVE often wondered what odd whim 
could firft induce the healthy to fpUow the , 
lick into places of this fort, and lay the fcene 
of their diverfions amidft the moft wretch- 
ed part of our fpeciesj one Ihould imagine 

an 
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an hofpital the laft Ipot^in the world, to 
which thofe who are in purfuit of pleafure 
would think of reforting. Howevcjf fo it 
is 5 and by this means the company here fur- 
ni(h but a tragi-comedy of the moft lingu- 
lar kind. While fbme are literally dying, 
others are expiring in metaphor; and in one 
fcene you are prefented with the real, and 
in another with the fantaftical pains of man- 
kind. An ignorant ipeftator might be apt 
to luipedl, tl^at each party was endeavoring 
to qualify itfclf for acting in the oppofite 
character: foj» the infirm cannot labor mote 
earneftly to recover the ftrength they have 
loft, than the robuft to diffipate that which 
they poflefs. Thus the difeafed. pafs not 
more anxious nights in their, beds, than the 
healthy at the hazard-tables 5 and I frequent- 
ly fee a game at quadrille pccaiionas fevere 
difquietudes as a fit of the gout. As for 
myfelf, I perform a fort of middle part in 
this motly drama, and am fometimes dip 
pofed to join with the invalids iri envying 
the healthy, and fometimes have fpirits 
enough to mix with the gay in pitying the 
^lenctic. 

The 
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The truth ky I have found fome benefit 
by the waters ; but I (hall not be fb fan*^ 
guine as to pronounce with certainty of 
their efiedls, till I fee how they enable me 
to pafs thro the approaching winter. That 
ieafon, ]rou know^ is the time of trial with 
me 1 and if I get over the next with more 
eafe than the laft> I ihall think myfelf ob- 
liged to celebrate the nymph of th«fe fprings 
in grateful ipnnet. 

But let tim^ and feafons oper^ as they 
may, there is one part of me over which 
they will have no power ; and in all th^ 
changes of this variable conftitution, my 
heart will ever continue fixed and firmly 
yours. I am, &c. 

LETTER LXV. 

To O RON T E S. 

May 6, 1735. 

L£ T Others confider you for thofe am-- 
pie poffeflions you enjoy : fufFer inc 
to lay, that it is your application of them 
alone which renders either them or you va-r 
luable in my efldmation. Your fplendid 
rooE and elegant accommodations I can 

view 
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View without the leaft emotion of envy : 
but when I obfervc you in the full power 
of exerting the noble putpo&s of your exal- 
ted generofity-^— it is then, I confcfs, I ami 
apt to refleft, withfome regret, on die hum- 
bler fupplies of my own more limited 
finances. Nihil babet (to fpeak of you in the 
fame language that the firft of oratcx's ad- 
drefled the greateft of emperors) fortune 
tua majusy qtiam ut poffis^ nee natura meli^ 
usy quam ut velisj Jeroare quatnplurimas. 
To be able to foften the calamities of man- 
^ kind, and infpire gladnefs into a heart op- 
prefled with want, is inideed the nobleft 
privilege of an enlarged fortune : but to 
cxercife that privilege in all its generous re- 
Juiements, is an inftance of the moft un- 
common elegance both of temper and un- 
derftanding. 

In the ordinary difpenfations of bounty, 
little addrefs is required : but when it is to 
be applied to thofe of ^ fuperior rank and 
more elevated mind, there is as much cha- 
rity difcQvered in the manner as in the mea- 
fure of one's beneyolence. It is fomething 
extremely mortifying to a well-formed 
fpirit, to fee itfelf confidered as anobjedlof 

compaffioni 
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compaiiioQ; as it is the part of improved 
humanity to humcxc this honed pride in our 
nature, and to relieve the neceflities without 
offending the delicacy of the diftreffed. 

I HAVE feen charity (if charity it might 
be called) infult with an air of pity, and 
wound at the fame time diat it healed. But 
I have feen too the higheft munificence diC^ 
penfed with the moft refined tendernefs, 
and a bounty conferred with as much ad- 
drefs as the moil artful would employ in £o^ 
lidting one. Suffer me, Oronte$, upon 
this fingle occafion, to gratify my own in^ 
clinations in violence to yours, by pointing 
out the particular inftance I have in my 
view; and allow me,tat the fame time, to 
join my acknowledgments with thofe of 
the unfortunate perfon I recommended to 
your protedtion, for the generous afliftance 
you lately afforded him. I am, $cc. 
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7^ Cleor a. 

Sept. s, 1737. 

SH A L L I ov^n to you that I caiinot xt^ 
pentof an offence which occafioned me 
fo agreable a reproof? A cenfure conVcyed 
in fudi genteel terms, charms more than it 
correfts, and tempts rather than reforms; 
I am fure at kaft, tho I fhouid regret the 
crime, I jfhall always admire the rcbfifcey^ 
and long tokifs the hand that chafteneth in 
fo plealing a jnanndr. However, I (hall 
for the futjjre fhidtly purfiie your orders, 
ind hgve fer^ you in this fccond parcel' na 
other books than what my own library ^pi 
plied. Ariiohg thefe you-wilhiihd a colleo-; 
tiob of leasers. :I do notiecommend tiiem 
toyou, haAring never read them ; nor in-^ 
deed am I acquainted withiiiQir charafters : 
but they prcferited themfeives to my hands 
as I was tumbling overibmd others ; To I 
direw them in with the refti and gave them 
a chanc-e of adding to your amufcment. I 
wifh I qould meet with any thing that had 

even 
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even the leaft probability of contributing to 
mine. But, 

forlome of fheej 
Whether Jhall I betake me, nBhere fubfiji ? 

MlLT^ 

Tinic, that reconciles one to moft thingsj^ 
has not been able to render your absence im 
any d^ee lefs uoe^y ^ me. I niay rather 
be iaid to haunt the houic iii which I liv^ 
than to make one of the family^ . I walk in;^ 
and out of the rooms like aiefilds iptrit 1 
fbr: I never fpeak tiil I am ipokeh to, and 
tibeirigeneraUy anfwer, like Baifco^s ghoil 
iii Macbeth, with a deep figh and a nod^ 
ThusisDhftradtedfrom every thing about nie> 
lank^ytt quite mined for a he^mit^ atnd 
findiKxfnorefdtis1^d:kin inretirement than/ 
you do in the' company of^* * * . 
: HbW' often do I wifh myfelf in pdfiefii»i 
onibf thatfaoMui&Tifig you urere montioning) 
Ac other day,, which had the property of' 
rendering diofe who wore it invifiblc. I 
would rather be mafter rf this wcMidcrfui 
um^ey than tsf the kingdcin which Gygei^; 
gained by meaiais of it ; as Imight dben at-^: 
tend you like your guardian angel,, withr*; 

out 
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cut cenfure or obflxudion. How agfeable 
would it be to break out upon you, like 
^ JEnesis from his cloud, whfere you leaft 
cxpedted me; and join itgain tte dear com- 
panion of my. fortunes, in fpight of that 
relentlefs power who ha^ raifed fo many 
cruel ftorms to dcftroy us T But whilftT 
employed thi^ extraordinary ring to theiiu 
and a thoiifand otihcrplcafing purpofes, you 
would have nothing to apprehend from my 
being invefted with fuch an invifiWe faculty^ 
That innocence which guards and adorns^ 
my Cleora in hcrmoft gay and public hours, 
attends her, I well know, in her moft 
private and retired ones ; and fhe who al-' 
ways a€ts as under th^ ejre of the beft of 
beings, has nothing to ifear from the fe- 
cret inipeftion of any mortah Adieu/' 



LET. 
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To EUPHRON lUS. 

May 5, 1743. 

IF you received the firft account of my 
lofs from other hands than minej you 
jofiuft impute it tothe dejcftion of mind in- 
to which that accident threw me. The 
blow, indeed, fell with too much feverity, 
to leave me capable of recollecting myfelf* 
enough to write to you immediately ; as 
there cannot, perhaps, be a greater (hock 
tp a breaft of any fenfibiltiy, than to fee its 
c^arlieft and moft valuable connexions irre- 
pw:ably broken ; than to find itfelf for ever 
to^n from the firft and moft endeared objedl 
of its higheft veneratiori. At leaft, the af- 
fedion and efteem I bore to that excellent 
parent, were founded upon fo many andfuch 
uncommon motives, that his death has 
given me occafion to lament not only a moft 
tender father, but a moft valuable friend. 

That I can no longer enjoy the benefit 
of his animating example, is one among thq 
many aggravating circumftances of my af^ 

flidtions 
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iliftion; and I often apply to myfdf> v^at 
an excellent antient has faid upon a fimilaf 
cccafion, Vereor ne nunc negligentins vivam. 
There is nothing, in truth, puts us fo much 
tipon our guard, as to adl under the conftant 
ittfpeftion of one,\whofe virtues, as well as 
ytarS) hav^ rendered him venerable. Nevar 
fedeed, did th^ dignity of goodnefs appear 
more irrefiftibte in any man : Yet there 
Was fomething at the fame time fo gentle 
in his manners, fuch an innocency and 
dbearfulnefs in his converfetion, that he 
was as fure to gjiin affisdtiori as to in^irc 
reverence* 

It has been obferved (and I think, by 
Cowley) " That a man in much bufinefs 
** muft either make bimfelf a knave, or 
" the world will make him a fool.". If 
there is any truth in this^ obfervation, it is 
not, however, without an exception. My 
fiither was early engaged in the great fcenes 
of bufinefs, where he continued almoft to 
his very laft hour j yet he preferved his in*» 
tcgrity firm and unbroken, thro all thofe 
powerful dJkults he muft neceffarily have 
cttcaimtered in fo long a courfe of adion. 



If 
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If it were juflice, indeed, to his other 
virtues, to finglc out any particular one as 
fhining with fuperior luftre to the reft -, I 
fhould point to his probity as the brighteft 
part of his character. But the truth is, the 
whole tenor of his condudl was one uniform 
exercife of every moral quality, that can ad- 
orn and exalt human nature; To defend 
the injured, to relieve the indigent, to pro- 
ted: the diftreffed, was the chief end and 
aim of all his endeavors ; and his prindpal 
motive both for engaging and perfevering in 
his profeflion was, to enable himfelf more 
abundantly to gratify fo glorious an ambi- 
tion. 

No man had a higher relifh of the plea- 
fures of retired and contemplative life ; as 
rione was more qualified to enter into thofe 
calm fcenes with greater eafe and dignity. 
He had nothing to make him defiroiis of 
flying from the reflexions of his own mind ; 
nor any paffions which his moderate patri- 
mony would not have been more than fuf- 
ficient to have gratified. But to live for 
himfelf only, was not confifl:ent with his 
generous and enlarged fentiments. It was 
a fpirit of benevolence that led him into the 

adlivc 
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liftive feenes of the world ; which upon 
any other principle he would either never 
have enteredj or foon have renounced. And 
it was that godlike fpirit, which condudted 
&nd lupported him thro his ufeful pro- 
grefs, to the honor and intereft of his fami- 
ly and frieiids, an^ to the benefit of every 
creature, that could poflibly be compre- 
hended within the extenfive circle of his 
beneficencCi 

* I WELL know, my dear Euphronius, 
the high regard you pay to every charadter 
of merit in. general, and the efteem in 
which you held this moft valuable man in 
particular. I am fure, therefore, you would 
not forgive me were I to make an apology 
for leaving with you this private monument 
of my veneration for i parent, whofe leaft 
and loweft claim to my gratitude and efteem 
js, that I am indebted to him for my birth- 
I am, &Ci 
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t te T T fi ». tiLvm. 

I AM panicularly pleafed with a pafTage in 
Homer,, wherein Jupiter is rq)r€fented 
as taking of his qjres, with a fort of fetietyi 
from the horror x)f the field of battle^ and 
relieving himfelf with a view of the Hj|)f>o^ 
molgi; a people famous, it feems, for their 
innocence amd fimplicity of mannas. It is 
in order to pradife the fame land of 'ex|)efl- 
xnent, and.give rayfelf a fliort remalfionfrom 
that fcene of turbulence and contention in 
which I am engaged, that I now turn my 
thoughts on you, Philotes^ whofe tempe- 
rance ^d moderation may well juSify me 
in calling a modern Hif^m^gian. 

I FORGET which of the antients It is^ 
dbat recommends tlMs method of thinking 
over the virtues of one's acquaintance : but 
I am fure it is fometimes neceflary in order 
to keep one's felf in humor with our Ipe- 
cies, and preferve the fpirit of philan- 
thropy from being entirely extinguifhed. 
Thole who frequent the ambitious walks of 
life, are apt to take their eftimate of man- 
kind 
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kind from the finall part of it that lies be- 
fore theria, and eonfider the reft of the world 
as ppa<9ifing in different and undcr-parts, 
the fame treachery and diffimulation which 
marks out the characters of their fuperiors, ' 
It is difficult indeed to preferve the mind 
from falling into a general conteriipt of our 
race, whilft one is converfant with the worft , 
part of it. I labor, however, as much 4s 
poiEble, to guard againft that ungenerous ' 
diipofition ; as nothing is fo apt to kill thofe 
ieeds of benevolence which every man 
ihould endeavour to cultivate in his breaft. 
Ill furely, therefore, have thofe wits 
employed their talents, who have made our 
fpeeies the objed: of their fatire, and aiFedl- 
cd to fubduc the vanity, by derogating fron^ 
the virtues, of the human heart. jBut it will 
be found, I believe, upon an impartial exa- 
inination, that there is more folly than ma- 
lice in our natures, and that mankind oftner 
a£t wrong dirough ignorance than defign. 
Perhaps the true meafure of human merit 
is neither to be taken from the hiftories of 
former times, nor from what pafles in the 
xnore ftriking fcenes of the prefent genera- 
tion. The greateft virtues have, probably, , 
Z 3 been 
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been ever the moft obfcure ; and, I am 
perfuaded, that in all ages of the world more 
genuine heroifin has been overlooked and 
unknow^n, than either recorded or obferved. 
That aliquid divinum^ as TuUy calls it, that 
celeftial fpark which every man, who cool- 
ly contemplates his own mind, may difco-r 
ver within him, operates where we leaft 
look for it, and often raifes the nobleft pro-s- 
dudions of virtue in the fhade and obfcu- 
rity of life. 

But it is time to quit {peculation for ac-^ 
tion, and return to the common afiairs of 
the world. I fliall certainly do fo with more 
advantage, by keeping Philotes ftill in my 
view ; as I ihall enter into the interefts of 
mankind with more alacrity, by thus con-r 
fidering the virtues of his honeft heart as 
lefs Angular than I am fometimes inclined 
tpfuppofe, Adieu, 
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To the fame. 

Aug. 3, 1735, 

LET it not be any dilcQuragenient to 
you, . Philotes, that you have hither- 
to received but little fatisfadlion from thofe 
noble fpeculatjons wherein yqu are employ- 
ed. " Truth (to ufetheexpreflionof the 
excellent Mr. Wollafton) " is the offspring 
" of unbroken meditations, and of thoughts 
*^ often revifed and correfted." It requires 
indeed great patience and refolution to diffi- 
pate that cloud of darknefs which furrounds 
her ; or (if you will allow me to go to an 
old philofopher for my allufion) to draw her 
up from that profound well in which flic 
lies concealed* 

There is, however, fuch a general con- 
nexion in the operations of nature, that 
the difcovery even of a fingle truth opens 
the way to numberlefs others ; and when 
once the mind has hit upon a right fcent, 
ihe cannot wholly purfue her inquiries in 
\ain: 

Z 4 Canes 
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Canes ut montivaga perfape ferdi 
Naribus inveniunt inteSlas jrunde fuiefes. 
Cum feme! infiiterunt vejiigia cert a vidi : 
Sic alitid ex alio per te tute ipfe videre 
^^in rebus poterisy cacafque latehras 
Jnjinuare omnesy et verum protrahere inde. 

LUCRET. 

It muft be owned ncverdiplefs, that, af- 
ter having exerted all our fagacity and in- 
duftry, we iGball fcarce arrive at certainty in 
many ipeculative truths. Providence does 
not feem to have intended that we fhould 
ever be in pofleffion of demonflrative know- 
ledge, beyond a very limited compafs j 
tlio at the fame time it cannot be fuppofed, 
without the higheft injuftice to the bene- 
volent Author of our natures, that he has 
left any neceffary truths, without ^ evident 
notes of diftinftion. But while the powers 
of the mind are thus limited in their extent, 
and greatly fallible likewife in their opera- 
tions, is it not amazing, Philotes, that man- 
kind fhould infult each other for difference 
in opinion, and treat every notion that op- 
pofcs their own, with obbquy and con- 
tempt ? Isit not amazing. that a creature with 

talents 
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talents fo precarious . and ciroumfcribed, 
fliould ufurp that confidence which can 
only belong to much fqperior beings, and 
claim a deference which is due to pertedion 
aloae ? Surely the greateft arrogance that 
ever entered into the human heart, is that 
which not only pretends to be pofitive itielf 
in points wherein the beft and wueft have 
difagreed, but looks down with all the in- 
folent fuperiority of contemptuous pity on 
thofe, whofc impartial reafonings have led 
them into oppofite conclufions. 

There is nothing, peihaps, more evident 
than that our intellectual taculties aie not 
fixmed by one genej ai ftandard ; and confe- 
quently that divcriity of opinipn is of the 
very eflence of our natures. It Teems proba- 
ble that this difparity extends even to our 
fenfitive powers ; and tho we agree indeed 
in giving die fame names to certain vifible ' 
^pearances, as whitenefs, for inftance, to 
liiow ; yet it isr by no means demonftration, 
that the particular body which affefts us 
"With that fenfation, raifes the fame precife 
iiiqa in any two perfons who fhall happen to 
cx)ntemplate it together. Thus I have often 
ijeard you mention your ypungeft daughter 

as 
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as being the exaft counter-part of her mo- 
ther: now (he does not appear to me to re- 
ferable her in any fingle feature. To what 
can this dlfagreement in our judgments bis 
owing, but to a difference in the ftrufturc 
of our organs of fight? yetasjuftly, Philo- 
tes, might you difclaim ipe for your friend, 
and look upon me with contempt for not 
difcovering a fimilitude which appears fo 
evident to your eyes 5 as any man can abufe 
or defpife another for not apprehending the 
force of that argument, which carries con- 
vidlion to his own underftanding. 

Happy had it been for the peace of the 
world, if our maintainers of fyfteras either 
in religion or politics, had condudted their 
feveral debates with the full impreflion of 
this truth upon their minds. Genuine phi- 
lofophy is ever, indeed, the leaft dogmati- 
cal ; and I am alw^ays inclined to fufped: the 
force of that argument, which is obtruded 
with arrogance and fufficiency. 

I AM wonderfully pleafed with a paflage 
I met with the other day in the preface to 
Mr. Boyle's Philofophical effays ; and would 
recommend that cautious fpirit, by which 
he prpfefles to have conduiSed himfelf in 

his 
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his phyfical refearches, as worthy the imi- 
tation of iAquirers after truth of every 
kind, 

" Perhaps you will wonder, fays he, 
'* that in almoft every one of the following 
" effays, I ihould ufe fo often, perhaps^ it 
" feems^ 'tis not improbable^ as arguing a dif- 
" fidence of the truth of the opinions I in- 
" cline to; and that I fhould be fo fhy of 
** laying down principles, and fometimes 
" of fo much as venturing at explications, 
" But I muft freely confefs, that having 
" met with many things of which I could 
" give myfelf no one probable caufe, and 
^* fome things of which feveral caufes may 
" be alligned fo differing, as not to agree 
" in any thing, unlefs in their being all of 
" them probable enough; I have often 
" found fuch difficulties in fearching into 
*^ the caufes and manner of things, and I 
*^ am fo fenfible of my own difability to 
♦^ furmount thofe difficulties, that I dare 
<< ^fpeak confidently and pofitively of very 
" few things, except matter of fadt. And 
*^ when I venture to deliver any thing by 
^* way of opinion, I fhould, if it were not 
y for mere ihame, :^eak yet more diffi-. 

" dentljr 
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•^ 4entlythanIhavebeenwoiittodo. Nor, 
«« h^ve my thoughts been altogether idle-^ 
<« in forming notions and attempting to de-r 
" vifehypothefcs. , ButIhavehitherto(tho 
** not always, yet not unfrequently) found 
<^ that wl^at pleafed mc for a while, was 
?* fopn after difgraccd by Ibme farther or 
•^ new experiment* Ami, indeed, I have 
•* the lefs envied mmy (for I fay not all) 
♦* of thpfe writers who |iave taken upon 
** them to deliver the eaufc«^ of things, and 
*^ explicate the myfteries of nature, finee I 
*^ have had the opportunity to obferve how 
« m^ny of their doiSrines, after having 
<♦ been for a while applauded and even ad- 
*^ niired, h»ve afterwards been confuted by 
^' fome new phjoenonaenon in nature which 
*^ was either unknown to fuch writers, or 
*^ not fufficiendy confidered by them/* 

|f ppfitiycnefi could become any man in 
aiiy point of mtrc ipccubtion, it muft have 
bpen dii$ truly noble philofc^her whcp he 
W3S delivering the refijk of his ftudies jn a 
fcieace, whereio, by the united confefiion 
of the whole world, he fo eminently exoeU 
kd. Burt he had too much generofity to 
prescribe has o^n Dioidops as a meafur-e to 

the 
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tk^ judgment of othersi^ and too mttdi good 
kiiSd to B£Ctft diem with heat or confi- 
dence. 

Whoe vBit, Philotes, purTues hia (pecuk^ 
dons "With thiB hunable uriarrqgatitig tem^ 
per of mind^ And with tlie foeil exertion 6f 
th<^ faculties which ProvidinGe hasafiS^n* 
ed hims tho he (hould not find die coii'* 
vi(3ion, never, fiirfely, can. he fail of the 
reward of trtith. I am» &c. 

LETTER LXX. 
TwPalamedes. 

IF malice had nevar broken \ook upon the 
w^ld, till it fei^zed ;fottr reputatioh, I 
might reafonably condole with you on faU* 
ing the Brft prey to its w>reftrained rage. 
But this i|)edre has hkunted merit almoft 
from ks earlieft exigence : land when all 
mankind were as yet included within a £n« 
gle family, one erf" them, we know, rofe . 
up in malignity of foul againft his innocent 
brother. Virtue, itihouW feem therefore, 
loias now been too long aisqttainted with tUs 
her ooilft^tperfecutor, toibedther tenified 

or 
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or dejefted at an appearance fo commdfii 
The truth of it is, fhe muft either renounce 
her nobleft theatre of aftion, and feclude 
herfelf in cells and defarts^ or be contented 
to enter upon the ftage of the world with 
this fiend in hcrtraih* Shecannot triumph, 
if {he will not be traduced; and fhe fhould 
confider the clamors of cenfure, when join-* 
cd with her own eoilfcious applaufe, as fo 
many acclamations that confirm her vic-» 
tory. 

Let thofe who harbor this worft of hu- 
man difpofitions, confider the many wretch- 
ed and contemptible circumftances which 
attend it: but it is the bufinefs of him who 
unjuftly fiifFers from it, to refledt how it 
may be turned to his advantage. Remem- 
ber then, my friend, that Generofity would 
lofe half her dignity, if malice did notcon-^ 
tribute to her elevation ; and he that has 
never been injured, has never had it in his 
power to exercife the nobleft privilege of he-*' 
roic virtue. There is another confolationi 
which may be derived from the rancor of 
the world, as it will inftrud: one in a piece 
of knowledge of the moft fingular benefit 
in our progrefs thro it: It will teach us to 

diftinguifh 
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diftinguifli genuine friendfhip fromcounter- 
. feit. For he only who is warmed with the 
real flame of amity, will rife up to fuppoit 
his iingle negative, in oppofition to the cla- 
morous votes of an undiftinguifhing mul- 
titude. 

He indeed, who can fee a cool and deli- 
berate injury done to his friend, without 
feeling himfelf wounded in his moft fenfible 
part 3 has never known the force of the mofl 
- generous of all the human affedtions. Eve- 
ry man who has not taken the facred name 
of friendfhip in vain, will fubfcribe to thofe 
fentiments which Homer puts into the 
mouth of Achilles, and which Mr. Pope 
has opened and enlarged with fuch inimita- 
ble ftrength and fpirit : 

A gen rous friend/hip no cold medium knows^ 
Burns with one love, with one refentment 

glows-. 
One Jhould our infrejis and our pqffions be: 
My friend muji hate the man that injures me.- 

It may gi;eatly alfo allay the pain which at- 
tends the wounds of defamation, and which 
are always moft fever^ly felt by. thofe who 

leaft 
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leaft t!cfcrvc them ; to rcfleft, Aat tht) 
malice generally flings the fifft ftone, it is 
foily and ignorance, it is indolence of irre- 
fohitron, which are principally concefrted 
in fwelling the heap. When the tide of 
cenfure runs ftrongly againft any particular 
ehara^er, the generality of mankind are 
too carelcfs or too impotent to withftand 
die current : and thus, without atiy parti- 
cular malice in their own natures, are of* 
ten indolently carried along with others, by 
tamely falling in With the general ftreamt. 
tiie number of thofe who really mean one 
harm, will wonderfully leffen after the de- - 
dudions which may faifly be made of thJs 
fort : and die cup of unjuft reproach mutt 
furely loofe much of its bitternefe, where 
one is perfuaded that malevolence has^ the 
leaft ihare in mingling die draught. For 
nothing, perhaps, ftings a generous mind 
more fenfibly in wrongs of this fort, than 
to confider dietn as evidences of a general 
malignity in human nature. But ftom 
whatever caufes thefe ftorms may arife,'Vir- 
tHc woiuM m^ be true to her own m^t 
privileges, if fl^e Offered herfetf to fiflk un- 
dwdiem. Itisifoniithatftrenglhandlkm- 

nefs 
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mk ^Mch v^l^ mtencion^ wiU ever fe- 
cure tQafliiioisi6ft;Bdund, tibat Palamedes, I 
9m pcr^Sbaded will ftand fuperipr to tho& 
iSDcnmtod re|)roachc8 which ail^uit his 
.xh$ia3ttgLi and prdenre an imbiokeft repoie 
amidftithe Mttle ix>ifeaodftrilbiOf ignorant^ 
jor malkbui tongues^ FarewcL 

L E T T E R LXXi. 

To Phiiotes* 

Aprflg, 1740* 

T ft EUR is IK) adtnantage which at-- 
ttnds a popular genius diat I am fo 
ittrach inclined to envy, as the privilege of 
Tendering merit conipicuous. An author 
who has raifed ^c attention cf die public 
^ Ihs productions, attd gained a whole na- 
^on for his au^nce, may be confidered as 
gwardito of Aetemple of Faipe, and inveft- 
-ed with the prerogative of giving entrance 
to whotiifoerer he deems worthy of that 
glorious diftindtion. But the ^praife of an 
ordinary writer obflSrufts rather tham ad- 
^vances the honor due to merit, and follies 
~^the luAre it means io tiekbrate; Irtipotent 
A a panegyric 
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panegyric operates like a blight whertver k 
falls, and injures all that it touches. Ac- 
cordingly, Henry the IV. of France was 
wont humoroufly to afcribc his early gr^ 
hairs, to the efFed: of numberlefs wretdied 
compliments, which were paid himr by a 
certain ridiculous orator of his times. But 
tho the wreaths of Folly fhould not dif- 
grace the temples they furround ; they wi- 
ther, at Icaft, as foon as received : and if 
they fhould not be ofFenfive, moft certainly, 
however, they will be tranfient. Where- 
as thofe on the contrary, with which an 
Horace or a Boileau, an Addifbn or a Pope, 
have crowned the virtues of their cont^- 
poraries, are as permanent as they are illu- 
ftrious, and will preferve their colors and 
fragrance to remoteft ages. 

If I could thus weave the garlands of un- 
fading* applaufe ; if I were in the number 
of thofe chofcn fpirits whofe approbation is 
fame; your friend fhould not want that 
diflinguiftiing tribute which his virtues de- 
ferve, andyou requefl. I would tell the 
world (and tell it in a voice that fhquld be 
heard far and remembred long) that.Eufe- 
besj^ with all the knowledg^e and ejicpericnce 

of 
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of thefe later ages, has all the innocence and 
fimplicity of the earlieft : that he enforces 
the doftrines of his facred function, not 
with the vain pomp of oftentatious elo- 
quence, but with the far more powerful 
perfuafion of adtive and exemplary virtue : 
that he foftens the feverity of precept with 
the eafe and familiarity of converfation, and 
by generoufly mingling with the mcaneft 
committed to his care, infinuates the in*- 
ftruftor under the air of the companion : 
that whilft he thus fills up the circle of his 
private ftatioUj he ftill turns his regards to 
the public, and employs his genius, his in- 
duftry, and his fortune in profecuting and 
perfeding , thofe difcoveries, which tend 
moft to thegeneral benefit of mankind : in 
a word, that whilft others of his order are 
contending forthe ambitious prizes of eccle- 
iiaftical dignities, it is his glorious prehemi- 
nence to merit the higheft, without enjoy- 
. ing, or Soliciting, even theloweft. This, and 
yet more than this, the world fhould hear 
of your friend, if the world were inclined 
to liften to my voice. But tho you perhaps, 
Philotes, may be willing to give audience 
tomy Mufe, 

A a 2 namque 
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imin^e Tufilebas 
Meds tjfe liquid futsre tmg&s. Catul^ 

can fhe hope to find favor likewife in the 
light of the public ? Let me then, father 
content myfelf with the filent adfnifatibn of 
thofe virtues, which 1 am not v^drthy td ce- 
lebrate 3 and leave it to others to piaCc the 
good works of fetifebes where tney m^y 
Jhirie' forth before nien. I am, &c. 
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To tie fame, 

• Dec. 7 174:7. 

HE vifits of a ^iend, like didfe of 
the fun at this, fcafbn, are extremely 



T 



^ enlivening. I am fure. at leaft they would 
both be particulalrly acceptable to me at pre- 
fent, when my miiid is as much overcaft 
as the heavens. I hope,' therefore, you will 
not drop the defign your Letter intimates, of 
fpending a few days vifith ihe in yourSvay 
to * * *. Your company will greatly contri- 
bute to difperfe thofe clouds X)fmfelancholy 
which the lofs of a very valuable frieirid has 

hung 
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hung over me. Th^r^ i? fomething, in- 
4ee(I, in the firft moments of reparation from 
thofe, whom a daily commerce and long 
habitude of friendfhip has grafted upon the 
heart, that diforders our whole frame of 
thought, and difcolors all one's enjoyments. 
Let Philofophy aflift with the utmoft of her 
vaunted ftrength, the mind cannot imme- 
diately recover the firmnefs of its pofture, 
when thofe amicable props ufon which it 
ufed to reft, are totally removed. Even 
the moft indifferent objedts with which we 
have long been familiar, take fome kind of 
root in our hearts ; and " I ihould hardly 
<* care" (as a celebrated author has, with 
great good-nature, obferved) ^* to have ai;i 
<* old poft pulled up, which I remember'd 
<* ever fmce I was a child." 

To know how to receive the full fatisfac- 
tion of a prefent enjoyment, with a difpo- 
fition prepared at the fame time to yield it 
up without reluctance, is hardly, I doubt, 
reconcileable to humanity : pain in being 
difunited from thofe we love, is a tax we 
muft be contented to pay, if we would en- 
joy the pleafures of the focial affedtions. 
One would not wifh, indeed^ to be whol- 

Aa3 ly 
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ly infenfible todifquietudes of this kind: and 
we mu£t renounce the mofl refined relifti of 
our being, if wc would upon all occafions 
poflefs our fouls in a Stoical tranquility. 

That antient philofopher whofe pre- 
cept it was, to converfe with our friends as 
if they might one day prove our enemies, 
has been juftly cenfured as advancing a very 
ungenerous giaxim. To remember, how- 
ever, that we muft one day moft certainly 
be divided from them, is a refledlion, me- 
thinks, that fhould enter with us into our 
tender connedtions of every kind. From 
the prefent difcompofurc, therefore, of my 
own breaft, and from that fhare which I 
take in whatever may afFeft the repofe of 
yours, I cannot bid you adieu, without re- 
minding you at the fame time of the ufe- 
ful caution of oneof your poetical acquaint-^ 
ance : 

^icquid amas^ cupm non flacuijfe nimis, 
I am, &Cr 
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LETTER LXXIIL 
To Palamedes. 

Feb. 13, 1 741. 

IF one would rate any particular merit 
according to its true valuation/ it may 
be neceflary, perhaps, to confider how far' 
it can be juftly claimed by mankind in ge- 
neral. I am fure at leaft, when I red the 
very uncommon fentiments of your laft let- 
ter, I found their judicious author rife in 
my efteem, by refleding, that there is riot 
a more Angular character in the world, than 
that of a thinking man. It is not merely 
having afucceflion of ideas, which lightly 
fkim over the mind, that can with any pro- 
priety be ftyled by that denomination. It 
is obferving them feparately and diflindtly, 
and ranging them under their tefpedtive 
clafles 5 it is calmly and fteddily viewing 
our opinions on every fide^ and refolutely 
tracing them thro all their confequences and 
connexions, that conftitutes themanof re- 
flexion, and diftiriguifhes reafon from fan- 
cy. Providence, indeed, does notfeem to 
have formed any very confiderable number 
A a 4 of 
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of our fpecies for an extenfive exercife of 
this higher faculty ; as the thoughts of the 
far greater part of mankind are neceflarily 
reftrained within the ordinary purpofes of 
animal life. But if we look up even to 
thdfe who move in much fuperior orbit% 
and who have opportunities to improve, at 
well as leifure to exercife their underftand^ 
ings ; we ihall find, that thinking i^ one of 
the laft exerted privileges of cultivated hu-^ 
manity. 

It is, indeed, an operation of the mind 
which meets with many obftrudtions to 
dieck its juft and free direiftion i but 
rfiere are two principles which prevail morft 
or lefsin the conftitutions of moft men, that 
particularly contribute to keep this fiwmlty 
of the foul unemployed : 1 mean fwide and 
indolence. To defcend to truth thro the 
tedious progreflion of well examined de-- 
dudions, is confidered as a reproach to the . 
quicknefs of underftanding s as it is much > 
too laborious a method for any, but thofe 
who are poflfefled of a vigorous and relbluto 
activity of mind. For this reafon, the greats 
er part of our fpecies generally choofe either 
to feize upon their ccnclufions at once, or 

to 
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to take them by rebound from others, as 
beft fuiting with their vanity or their lazi- 
nefs. Thus Mr. Locke obferycs, that 
there arc not fo many errors and wrong 
opinions in the world, as is generally ima- 
gined. Not that he thinks mankind are by 
any means uniform in embracing truth; but 
becaufe themajority of them,he maintains, 
have no diought or opinion at all about 
thofe doftrines, concerning which they raifc 
the greateftrclamor. Like the common fol- 
diers in an army, they follow where their 
leaders diredt, without knowing, or even' 
inquiring into the caufe for which they fo 
warmly contend. 

This will account for the flow ftcps by 
which truth has advanced in the world, on 
one' fide ; and for diofe abfurd fyftems 
which, at different periods, have had an 
univerfal currency on the other. For there 

I is a ftrange difpofition in human nature, ei- 
their blindly to tread the fame paths that 
have been traverfed by others, or to ftrike 
out into the mofl devious extravagancies : 
the greater part of the world will either to- 

"tally renounce their reafon, or reafon only 

frona 
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from the wlldfuggcftions of an heated ima- 
gination. 

From the fame fburce may be derived 
thofe divifions and animofities, which break 
the union both of public and private focie- 
ties, and tui:n the peace and harmony of hu- 
man intercourfe into diflbnance and conten- 
tion. For while men judge and adl by 
fuch meafures as have not been proved by 
the ftandard of difpaffionate reafon, they 
muft equally be miftaken in their eftiraates 
both of their own condudt and that of 
others. 

If we turn our view from adive to con- 
templative life, we may have occafion, per- 
haps, to remark, that thinking is no lefs un- 
common in the literarv than the civil world. 
The number of thgfe writers who can 
with any juftnefs of expreflion be termed 
thinking authors, would not form a very co- 
pious library, tho one were to take in all of 
that kind which both antient and modern 
times have produced. NecefTarily, I ima- 
gine, muft one exclude from a colle<ftion 
of this fort, all critics, commentators, mo- 
dern Latin poets, tranflators, and, in fiiort, 
all that numerous under- tribe in the com- , 

monwealth 
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monwealth of literature that owe their ex- 
rftence niercly to the thoughts of others. I 
fhould rejedl for the fame reafon fuch com- 
pilers as .Valerius Maximusand AulusGel- 
lius : tho, it muft be owned indeed, their 
works have acquired an accidental value, as 
they preferve to us feveral curious traces of 
antiquity, which time would otherwife 
have entirely worn out. Thofe teeming 
geniufes likewife, who have propagated the 
fruits of their ftudies thro a long feries of 
tradts, would have little pretence,. I believe, 
to be admitted as writers of refledtion. For 
this reafon I cannot regret the lofs of thofe 
incredible numbers of compofitions, which 
feme of the antients are faid to have pro* 
duced : 

^ale fuit CaJJt rapi do fervent ius amni 
Ingenium^ capfis quern fama ejiejje^ Ubrifque 
Ambuftum propriis. Hor. 

Thus Epicurus, we are told, left bfehind 
him three hundred volumes of his own 
works, wherein he had not inferted a fingle 
quotation ; and we have it upon the autho- 
rity of Varro's own words a, that he him- 

^ This paflage is to be found in Aul. Gellius, who 
quotes it from a treatife which Varro had written con- 

felf 
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felf compoifed four buodred and nijiety 
books. Seneca aflures us, tbat Didymys 
the grammarian wrote no lef^ than four 
thoufand ; but Origen, it fe^m?, was yet 
more prolific^ and extended his perform- 
ances even to fix thoufand Ufatifes. It is 
obvious to imagine with what fort of mat<e- 
Fials the produ6lions of fucb expeditipu^ 
worknien wire wrought up : fqund thought 
and well^n^atured reflections could have no 
(bare, we may be fure, in thefe bafty per-^ 
formances. Thus are books multiplied, 
whilft authors are fcarce; and fo much ea-^ 
fier is it to write than to think ! But ihall 
I not myfelf, Palamedes, prove an inflance 
that it is fo, if I fufpcnd any longer your 
own more important refleftions, by inter- 
rupting you with fuch as min^ ? Adieu. 

concerning the wonderful effeSs of the number Seven. 
B ut the fubjecS of this piece cannot be more ridiculous, 
than the ftyJc in which it appears to have been compof* 
cd : for that moft learned authorofhistiipes (as Cicero, 
if I miftake not, fomewhere calls him) informed his rea- 
ders in that performance, fe jam duodtdmam annorum 
bibdomadam ingreffitvi ejfe^ et a4 eum diem fiptuaginta 
hebdomadas Ubranim confer ipjiffe. Aul. Gell. iii. lo. 
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1o Orontbs* 

i|[ T is witii mttdi- plesifnre I look back up- 
X on that philofoj>hfcal week, which I late- 
ly enjoyM at ^ * * j as there is no part, per- 
haps, of fbciai 1^6) whtcb afFocds mone real 
fatisfadion, thjali ihofe hours which one 
paffes in rational ^Ad mirefcrved con^rl^ 
tion. Thfr ft^ tommumcatibii of fentj- 
mtnts amongft-a fet of ingenious and ^p€C\^ 
ktive frieridSj fuch as thofe you gave me the 
Hoppbrtunity ^f -meetingv Arows di? mimi 
ihto the tMik advantageous exwciffc, -and 
fheivs the ftrengdi or wealoiefs of its opti- 
ons with gtealier force df corividion, th«i 
<ahy odi6r tsethod we can employ. 

That /V is not goad for man to be 4hney 
is true in more views of our ipecies than 
T)ne ; and fockty gives ftrength to our re»- 
fon as wefl as polifli to our inianners. . The 
finil, tvhfeii feft entirely to her own folitary 
contemplations, is infen'fibly drawn by a fort 
of conftitutional bias, wMch generally leads 
her opinions to the fide of her inclinations. 
Hchce k4s fhatt <he confit ad& daofe peculk- 
•^ ritics 
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riticiof rcafbning, and little balnts of think- 
ing, which fo often confirm her in the moft 
fantaftical errors. But nothing is more like- 
ly to recover the mind from this falfe bent, 
than the counter-warmth of impartial de- 
bate. Converfation opens our views, and 
gives our faculties a nwre vigorous play ; 
it puts us upon turning our notions on eve- 
ry fide, and holds them up to a light that 
difcovers ihofe latent flaws, which would 
probably rhavc lain concealed in the gloom 
of unagitated abftraftion. Accordingly one 
may remark, that xhoftrof thofe wild doc- 
trines, which have been let iopfe.upon the 
world j have generally owed tjicir birth to 
-perfons^ whofe circumftances or difpofi- 
tions:havfe given them tjie ie.weft .l^pportu- 
nitles of canvafling their refpedive fyfteni§, 
in the way of free and friendly debate. |Iad 
the authors of many an extrav^ant hypop- 
-thefis, difcufied theirprinciplcsin p^rivate cir^- 
cdes, ere:they had given ven* to them in 
.public J the obfcrvation of-V^rrp had ne- 
:*ver^ perhaps, been made (or never at leaft 
with fo much juftice) that "-there is no 
** opinion fo abfurd, but has; fc^ephilo(o- 
"" pher or other to produce: jn itefupport;" 

Upon 
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Upon this principle, I imagine,^it is, 
. that jfome of the fineft pieces of antiquity 
. are written in the dialogue-manner. Plato 
and Tully, it fhould feem, thought truth 
could never be examined with more advan- 
tage, than amidft the amicable oppofition 
of well-regulated converfc. Ft is probable, 
indeed, that fubjefts of a ferious and philo- 
fbphical kind, were more frequently the to- 
pics of Greeks and Roman converfatibns, 
rfian they are of ours ; as the drcumftances 
of the world had not yet give^ occafion to 
thofe prudiehtial reafons which may iiow, 
perhaps, reftrain a more free exchange of 
fentiments amongft us. There was fome- 
thing, like wife, in flie very fcenes them- 
felves where they lifually affembled, that 
^Imoft unavoidably turned the ftream of 
their converfations into this ufeful chanel. 
Their rooms and Gardens were generally 
adorned, you know^ with the ftatues of the 
greateft matters of rcafon that had then ap- 
peared in the world; and while Socrates 
or Ariftotle ftood in their view, it is no 
wonder their difcoxirfe fell upon thofe fub- 
jedls, which fuch animating reprefentatk>ns 
woukl naturally fuggeft* It is probable, 

therefore. 
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therefore^ that many of diofe ardent pieces 
which are drawA*up in the dialc^e nian'- 
ner, were no imaginary xwiverlations ia- 
rented by their .authars ^ hut faithful tran<» 
icripts from real life* And it is this circum-* 
ilancey perhaps, as inudi ^ any other, 
which contributes to giye thpm that rer 
xnsxkdiAQ advanjage over the gqieraUty of 
mc^crn compofitions, wliich Jiave been 
formed upon the iame plan. lam fiire, at 
leaii, I could fcarce namemo]:j& th^i three 
or four of this. kind which have appeared 
in our .language, worthy .of notice. My 
lord Shaftefbury s dialogyie entitled The 
moraUfts ; -Mr^ Ad4i&)ius :upoa antieat 
Coins y Mr. Spences upon th6 Od3^ey^; 
together wi^ thpfe x>f mj;^ve];y,i^^ 
^i^iend Philemon to Hyda^s^aife^ aimoft, 
the only prodciftions in this way, .which 
have hitherto <:onie forth among^ us with 
advantage. Thefe indeed)^ [a^re all maih;^^ 
^eces of the kihdy and wri^^l^ In^e tnte 
ipirit of learning and poUtepefe;; The cq^ 
, verfation in e^ch pf diefe mof(k 'degant perr* 
JJDrpiances is condu^^ed, t\^ti$,<tikc u&ial 
ahfiadKi method of in^ ^be ty^putanft 

to fee twaely filenced by the fj^er^ Imtiii 

the 
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the more lively dramatic manner^ where a 
jtift contrafte of charadlers is prefcrved 
throughout, and where the feveral fpeak- 
ers fupport their refpcdtive fentiments with 
all the ftrengdi and ipirit of a weU*-bred 
oppolition. 

But of all the conver&tion-pieces^ whe- 
ther antient or modern^ either of the mo- 
ral or polite jcind, I know not one which is 
more elegantly written, than the little ano- 
nymous dialogue concerning the rife and de- 
cline of Eloquence among die Romans. I call 
it anonymous, tho I am fenfible it has been 
afcribcd, not only to Tacitus and Quin6li- 
lian, but even to Suetonius. The reafbns, 
which the critics have refpedively produced 
are fb exceedingly prec^lrious and incon- 
clufivei that one muft have a very extraor- 
dinary fhare of clafiical faith indeed, to 
receive it as the performance of any of 
thofe celebrated writers. It is evidently, 
however, a compoiition of that period in 
which they florifhed : and if I were dif- 
pofed to indulge a conjecture, I fhould be 
inclined to give it to the younger Pliny. It 
exadtly coincides with his age ; it is addref-^ 
fed to one of his particular friends and cor* 
B b relpond^Dts; 
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refpondcnts; it is mairked with ibme fimi-* 
lar expreiiions and fentiments. But as argu« 
inents of this kind are always more impoi^ 
ing than folid> I recommend it to you as 
a piece, concerning the author of which^ 
nothing fatisfadory can be colleSed. This 
I may one day or other, perhaps, attempt 
to prove in form, as I hare amufed rayfelf 
with giving it an Englifh drefs. In the 
mean time I have encloied my tranflation in 
this packets not only with a view to your 
fcntiments, but in return to your favon I 
Was perfuaded I could not make you a 
better acknowledgment for the pleafure 
of that converfation I lately participated 
through your means, than by introduce-" 
ing you to one, which (if my copy is not 
extremely injurious to ks original) I am 
fure, you cannot attend to wittiout equal 
Entertainment ai^d advantage. A4i^« 
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A pi Aj-OG.UE a concerning 

O R A T O R y. 

T O FA B I US. 

YOU have frequently, my fiiehd, re- 
quired me to aiffign a reafon t^ii^nce 
it has happened, that the Oratorical cha*- 
ta<fter, ^hich Ipread fuch a glcMioos kftre 
tipon former ages, fe noiv fo totally extinft 
amongft us, as fcarce to preferve even it& 
name, ft is the antients alone, you ot^rv^ 
fed, .whom v«re dHtinguiih with that appel- 
lation ; while the Eloquent of die prefciit 
times are ftyled only pleaders,' patrons, 
advocates, or any thing, in fliort, but 
Orators. 

Hardly, Ibdievei fhouM I have at- 
tempted a fblution of your difficulty, or 
ventured upon die examination of a que* 
ftion wherein th? genius of the modems, if 
they cannot, or dieir judgment, if they 

* It is neccflary to inform thofe readers of *« &lbw- 
jBgxJialogttc who owy be difppfed to qpn^^re It with 
the original, that the edition of Heumannus, printed 
j(it Gottingcn, 1719, has been generally followed. 

B b a will 
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will not j rife to the fame heights, muft he-s 
ceflarily be given up ; had I nothing oi 
greater authority to oflFcr upon the fubjedl, 
than my own particular fentiments. But 
having been prefent, in the very early part 
of my life, at a conVerfation between fome 
perfons of great eloquence, confidering the 
age in which they lived, who difcuffed this 
very point; my memory, and not my judg- 
ment, will be concerned, whilft I endea- 
vor, in their own ftyle and manner, and 
according to the regular courfe of their de- 
bate, to lay before you the feveral reafon- 
ings of thofc celebrated geniufes : each of 
them, indeed, agreaWy to the peculiar 
turn and charader of the Ipeaker alledging 
different, the probable caufes of the fame 
fa€t ; but all of them fupporting their re- 
ipedtive opinions with ingenuity and good 
fenfe. Nor were the orators of the prefent 
age without an advocate in this debate : for 
one of the company took the oppofite fide, 
and treating the antients vvrith much feveri- 
ty and contempt, declared in favor of mo* 
dern eloquence. 

M A R c u s A p E fe and Julius Secundus^ 
two diftinguifhed geniUfes of our forum, 

made 
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made a vifit to Maternus the day after be 
had publicly recited his tragedy of Cato: ^ 
piece, which gave, it fecms, great ofFenca 
to thofe in power, and was much canvaffedi 
in all converfations. Maternus, indeed, 
ieemed throughout that whole performance 
to have confidered only what wasfuitablc 
to the charadler of his hero, without paying 
a proper regard to thofe prudential reftraints, 
which were neceffary for his own fecurit)^. 
I was at that time 2^ warm admirer and con- 
ftant follower of thofe great men 5 infomuch 
that I not only attended them when they 
were engaged in the courts of judicature ; 
but, from my fond attachment to the arts 
of eloquence and with a certain ardency 
peculiar to youth, I joined in all their par- 
ties, and was prefent at their moft private 
converfations. Their great abilities, how- 
ever, could not fecure them from the cri- 
tics, who alledged, that Secundus had 
by no means an eafy elocution ; whilft 
Aper, they pretended, owed his reputation 
as an orator, more to nature than to art. 
It is certain, neverthelefs, that their ob^ 
jeftions were without foundation. The 
foeeches of the former were always deliverecj 
5 b 3 v?itl\ 
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vddi fuffieient fluency ; as his expr^lSon 
was clear, tho concife ; ^nd the latter had« 
moft undoubtedly, a general tindlure oi li* 
terature. The truth is, one could not fo 
jiropcrly fay, that Aper was witboutj as 
i^ove the affiftance of learning. He inwm 
gined, perhaps, the powers and applk:adon 
of his genius would be fo much the va<xc 
admired, as it fhould not appear to derive 
any of its luftre from the acqviired arts. 

We found Maternus, when we entered 
his apartment, with the tragedy in his hand 
V^hidb he had recited the day before. Are 
you then (faid Secundus, addreffing himr 
ielf to hini) fo little difcburaged with the 
malicious iniinuadons of thefe ill-natured 
pehfuners, as ftiU to. cherifh this obnoxious 
tragedy of yours ? Or perhaps, ycni are re- 
vifing it, in order to expunge the exception* 
able paflagesj and purpofe to fend you.r- 
Cato into the world, I will not fay with fu- 
perior charms, but, at leaft, with greater 
iecurity, Nthan in its original forn^. You 
may perufe it (returoed he) if you pleale; 
you will find it reniains jufl: in the fame 
fituation as when you heard it red. I in- 
tend however, that Thyeftes fhall fupply 

th? 
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the defeats of Cato: for I am meditating a 
tragedy upon thatfubjeft, and have already, 
imli^^, formed the plan. I am haftening, 
therefore, the publication of this play in my 
. hand, that I may apply myfelf entirely to 
my i^w defign. Are you then, in good 
«rneft (replied Aper) fo ep^aored of dra-r 
matic poetry, as to renounce the bufinefs of 
watory in order to eonfecrate your whole 
leifure tor— Medea, I think, it was before, 
and now, it feems, to Thyeftee ? when the 
caufes of fo many worthy friends, the in-p 
terefts of fo many powerful communities, 
demand you in the foruni : a taik .more 
than fufficient to employ your aftentioni^ 
tho nei^rCatp norDomkius had^y £hare - 
of it ; tho yom wa^e not continuidiy turning 
fpom one dramatic performance tQ another, 
^nd adding the tales of Girceq? tpithe hiftory 
of Rome. 

I saouLD be concerned, aniwefed Ma-? 
ternus, at the feverity of your rebuke, if 
the freqmency c£ our de]bates upon tijis fub-r. 
jedl had not rendered it fonxewbatiamiliar 
to me. But how (added he, fmiling) cai\ 
3rouax:cufe me of deferting the bufinefe of 
pay profeflion, when I am ^very day enga.- 
^ b 4. ged, 
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gcd in defending poetry againft your accufa-t 
itions? And I am glad (continued he^ iookr 
ing towards Secundus) that we have now 
an opportunity of difcuffing this point be] 
fore fo competent a judge. His decifion 
will either determine me to renounce all 
pretenfions to poetry for the future, or 
(which I rather hope) will be a fandlion for 
my quitting that confined fpecies of oratory, 
in which, methinks, I have fufficiently la-r 
bored, and authorize the devoting myfelf 
to the more extenfive and facred elbquence 
oftheMufes. 

Give me leave, interpofed Secundus, 
before Aper tal^es exception to his judge, ta 
fay, what all honef): ones ufually do in the 
fame circumfttoces, that I dcfire to bje ex- 
cufed from fitting in judgment upon a caufe, 
wherein I muft acknowledge myfelf biafllcd 
in favor of a party concerned. .All the 
world is fenfible of that ftrift friendship 
which has long fubfifted between n(ie and 
that excellent man, as well as great poet, 
Saleius Baffus. To which let me add, if 
the Mufes are to be arraigned, I know 
of none who can offer more prevailing 
bribes. 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE nothing to alledge againft Bafr 
/us (returned Aper) or any other man, who, 
not having talents for the bar, choofes tp 
jcftablifh a repytstfion of the poetical kind: 
Nor fhall I fufFer Maternus (for I am wilr 
ling to join iffue veith him before you) to 
evade my charge, by drawing others into 
his party. My accufation is levelled fingly 
againft Hims who, fprmed ashe is by nature 
with a moft maiculine an(l truly oratoric^ 
genius, choofes to fufFer fo noble a facul^ 
to lie wafte and uncultivated. I muft rer 
mind him, however, that by the exercife 
of this commanding talent, he might at pnce 
both acquire and fupport the moft imporT 
tant friendfhips, and have the glory to fee 
whole provinces and nations rank themfelve^ 
under his patronage : a talent of all others^ 
the moft advantageous, whether confidered 
.with refpeft to intereft, or to honors ; a ta- 
lent, in (hort, that affords the moft illuftri* 
ous means of propagating a reputation, not 
only within our own Walls, bt^t throughout 
the whole compafs of the Roman empire, 
and indeed to the moft diftant nations of 
the globe. 

Jf utility ought to be tbp gwerning mpr 

tivc 
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tive of every aftion and every defign of our 
fives; can we poffibly be emj^yed to bet* 
ter purpofe, than in the exercife of an art^ 
which enables a man, upon all occafions^ 
to fupport the intereft of his friend, to pro-^ 
led: the rights of the ftranger, to defe^ 
the caufe of the injured ? tfeat not only ren- 
tiers him the terrwof his open and fecret ad-, 
verfaries, but fecures him, as it were, by 
the mo^ firm and permanent guard i 

The particular ufefuhiefs, indeed, of <his 
profefiion is evidently msM^iifefted in the op^ 
portunitiesit fup^ies of fen?i«g x^Jbers, th© 
we ihould have no occs^on to exert it in 
our own bcfealf : but fhould we, upon any 
occurrence, beour&lves attacked ; die fword 
md buckler is not a more powerful defence 
in the day of battle, than oratory © the dan-i? 
gerous ieafon of public arra^cument. Wi^t 
bad Marcellus Jatdy to oppofc to rfie uaitedj 
fefentment of the whole fenate, bat his cter 
quence ? Yet iupported by that fomaaidat 
ble auxiliary, he ftpod firm and unnjoved,^ 
^midft all the aflaults of the artfiid Helvi-» 
dius: wlw, notwithftanding he was a maa 
of fenfe and elocution, was totally inexpert 
in the management of d^k fprt df contesfts. 

But 
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But I need meft infiil iiir^f on thk head ; 
well pe^Aiackd as I am^ that Matom^s will 
not GQQtrovtrt ib clear <^ trutk Rather let 
nic obferve ^He^plea&re wfokh attends th^ 
exercife of the fet&x^ve arts : a pi^afure^ 
which doc^ not arife oaj^ofice^ perhaps, m 
a whole Iife> but flow^ ia a perpetual feries 
pf gratificatioiis. What can be more agre*^ 
fihle to a hberal afid iogenuotts mind, fortn-^ 
ed with a relifti lof ral»iial ^i^oy ments, than 
to ^ one's levoe cflovf^ied with a concourse 
b( tibie tnoftillittftrioqs perfbnages ; not a$ 
&llQwers of yowr inter^ft, or your power ; 
not bccai^fe you are rich and dcftitute of 
hieirs 5 but feigly in co«rfidet!ation of your 
fiipenor qualifications. It is not unufual 
upon Ae& occafions, to obfore the weal- 
tfiy, the jxjwerfiali jpid the diildlefs, ad- 
4rei2BffiigtheniiielvestoayG»mgman (and pro* ^ 
bably no ridi one) in favor of themfelves or 
tibcir friends. Tell ine now, has authori.- 
ty or weakk a charm, equal to the fatisfac- 
tion of thus beholding perfons of the highr 
^dignity, venerable by their age, or pow- 
erful by daeir credit, in the full enjoyment 
of every external advantage, courting your 
af&ftanpe, ^d tacitly acknowledging, that, 

great 
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great and diftingaiflied as they are, there 
is fomething ftill wanting to them more va- 
luable than all their poffeffions ? Reprefetit 
to yourfelf the honorable croud of clients 
conducing the orator from his houfe, and 
attending him in his return : think of the 
gloridus appearance he makes in public, the 
diftinguifhing refpedl that is paid to him in 
the courts of judicature, the exultation of 
heart when he rifes up before a full audi- 
ence, huihed in folemn filence and fixed 
attention, prefling round the admired 
fpeaker, and receiving every paffion he 
deems proper to raife ? -Yet thefe are but 
the ordinary joys of eloquence, and vifible 
to every common obferver. There are 
others, and thofe far fuperior, of a more 
concealed and delicate kind, and of which 
^the orator himfelf can alone be fenfible. 
Does he fland forth prepared with a fludi^ 
ed harangue ? As the compofition, fo the 
pleafure, in thijs inflance, is more fblid and 
equal. If, on the other hand, he rifes in a 
new and unexpefted debate, the previous 
folicitude which he feels upon fuch occa- 
fions, recommends and improves the plea- 
fure of hi§ fuccefsj as jndeed tfcemofl ex^ 

<juifit$ 
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quifite fatis£iiftion of this kind is, when he 
boldly hazards the unpremeditated fpeech. 
For it is in the productions of genius, as in 
the fruits of the earth ; thofe which arife 
4x>ntajieoufly, are ever the moft agrcable. 
If I may venture to mention myfelf, I muft 
acknowledge, that neither the fatisfadtion 
I received when I was firft inverted with the 
laticlave, nor even when I entered upon 
the feveral high pof^is in the ftate ; tho the 
pleafure Was heightened to ijie, not only as 
thofe honors were 4ew to.my fenvly, but 
as I was borii ^n a city l)ycjK)ineans favora- 
hle to itiy prptenfions : — -The u^artn ttanf- 
ports, I fay, which I felt at thofe timesy 
were far inferior to the joy which has glow- 
eid in my breaft, when I have fuccefsfuUy 
exerted my hunible taleats in defence of 
tiipfe caufes and clients committed to my 
care. To fay truth, I imagined myfelf, at 
fuch feafbns, to be raifed above the high- 
eft dignities, and in the poffeffion of fome- 
thing hx more valuable, than either the fa- 
vor of the great, or the bounty of the rich 
can ever beftow. 

Of all the arts or fciences, there is not 
t;>ne, which crowns its votaries with a repu- 
tation 
4 
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tatian m any ^e^ee compaitibie to dbat of 
eioquetice^ It is not only thoie of a mor4^ 
exalted rank in the ibtte, wlno are witneiles 
of the orator's fame ; it is extended to tb€^ 
obfervation even cf our very fo^h of any 
hopes or merit. Whofe exaiteple, Ibr in* 
fiance, do parents more frequently recom- 
mend to their ions ? or wdiaapc mor« the 
gaze and admij^tion of die pen^e in gene^ 
ral ? "wWlft every firanger that arrives, is 
curious of feeing the man, of whofe cha* 
rader he has heard foch honounifeie report. 
I will venture to affirm, ^at Marcellus^ 
whom I juft now mentioned, md VMas 
(for I choofe to ppoduoe <ny inftances froni 
modern times, rftther than from dloie mone 
remote) are ^s Vi^U known in the moft dk^ 
ftant corners of the empire, as they are at 
Capua or Vercelte ; the places, it is feid, rf 
their refpedive nativity : an honor, for 
which they are by no means indebted to 
their immenfe riches. On the contravyi 
their wealth itoayjuftly, it fhould feem, be 
afcribcd to their etoquence. Every age, 
indeed, can produce perfons of genius, who, 
by means of this powerful talent, haveraif- 
ed themfelves to the rpoft exalted ftation. 

But 
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]^t the inftances I juft now mentioned^ are 
iK>t drawn i^om diftant tinaes : they fall 
within the d>fervatiQn of our own eyes* 
Now the more obfcure the. original extrac- 
tion of thofe illuftrious perfons was, the 
ipore humble the patrimony to which they 
were born, fo much ftronger proof they 
afibrd of the great advantage of the orato- 
ricalrarts. Accordingly, without the recom- 
ftieiidation of family or fortune ; without 
any thing veiy extraK)rdinary in their vii^ugs 5 
(and one of them rather CQnteao^tible i^ hi$ 
addrefs) they have for many years Main- 
tained the highe^ credit and authority 
among their fellow citizens* Thu$, from 
beii^g chiefs in the forum, where they pre- 
ferwd their difHnguiflied eminence as long 
as they .thought proper ; th^y have paiifed 
on to the Qpjoynaent of the feme high rank 
i^ Ve^afian's favor, whofe efteena for them 
&ems to be tioixed even with a degree of 
ifevereiice : as indeed th^y both fupport and 
conduct the whole wei]^t of hisadminiftra?- 
tion. That excellent m^ venerable prince 
(whofe Angular charaift^ it is, that he can 
endure to hear truth) well knows, that the 
feft of his faroritea are diftinguifhed only as 
: i N they 
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they are the objeds of his munificence : th^ 
fupplies of which he can eafily raife, and 
with the fame facility confer on others; 
Whereas Crifpus and Marcellus recom^ 
rtiended thcmfelves to his notice, by advan- 
tages which no earthly potentate either did^ 
or could, befto\V. The truth of it is, in- 
fcriptioils, and ftatues, and cnflgns of dig- 
nity could claim but the loweft rank, amidft 
their more illuftrious diftindiofts. Not 
that they are unpbflcffed of honors of this 
kind, any more than they are deftitutc of 
wealth or power: advantages, much of- 
tener afFtfftedly depretiated, than fineerely 
defj>ifcd. 

Such, my friend, are the ofnanients, 
and fuch the rewards of an early applicat-^ 
tion to the bufinefs of the forum^ and the 
arts of oratory? But poetry, to which Ma- 
ternus wifhes to devote his days, (few: it was 
that which gave rife to our debate) confers 
neither dignity on her followers in particular, 
nor advantage on fociety in genekl. The 
whole amount of her prrtenfions is nothing 
more, than the tranfient pleafure of a vain 
and fruitlefs applaufe. Perhaps what I have 
already faid, and am going to add, may 

not 
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hot be vciyc agt^bfe to my friend Mater- 
tiiis: bbwcveri I will yentuf e to afk him j 
ivhat avails the eloquence 6f his Jafon or 
Agamiehmon ? what mortal does it either 
likfcnd or oblige? Who is it that courts the 
paftrordige, or joins the train, of Baflus^ 
Aat ing^nic»is(OTif y!oa think the tenhmore 
honorable) that illiiftrious poet? Eminent 
as he may bei if hisinend, his relation, or 
Wmfelf were involved in any litigated tranf- 
a<aions, he would be under the neceffity of 
having recouffe to Secundus, or perhaps to 
you, my friend b> but by no means, how- 
fever, as you are a poet, and in order to fo- 
licit yoii to beftow fome verfes ujpon him : 
for veffes he can compofe hinafef, fair, it 
feems, and goodly.— Yet after ail} when he 
feis: atthe coft of touch timej and many 
al^boped luCubrajioni fpun out a finglc can- 
toi he is pbliged to traverfe the wliQle tQwn 
in or4er to colled; an audience* Nor caii 
he procure even this compjdment, flight as 
it is, without.adually purchafing it: for the 
hiring a room, ere(9:ing a ftage, and difperf- 
iflg his tickets, are iarticles which" muft 
neeeflitfily be attended with foiue expence. 

^.,Mat«jrnusr> 
:tD C c And 
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And let as fiippoiehas poiem is aj^rbyi^ 
pd : the whole admiration is over in a day 
or twos like diat of at fine flower which 
dies away withoat producing any fruit. In 
a word> it ieaiics to him nddier frienid 
por pltron, iior confers even the moftinf' 
confiderable favor upor^ any ^n^e creaturb^ 
The whole aoiount of his humble g^is, i« 
thq fleedtig pleafureof adamprousaf^laufe! 
We looked upon it, lately, ad an uncom- 
mon inilance of genetx>fity lA Veipaiian^ 
that he pr^^fented Bafius widi fifty thcMfand 
feflercesb. Honorable, I grant, it is, tt? . 
pofiefs a genius which mtei^ts the imperial 
bounty t but how much more glorious (if a 
man's cktnimflance$ will admit of it) to ex- 
hibit in one's own pcrfon an example of 
xnunificence andliberality f Letitberonem- 
bered like wife, if you would fucceed in 
your poetical labors, and produce any thing 
cereal worth in that art, you muft retire, as 
the potts exprefs themfelves, 

Tojknt grottoes and fe^uejler' d groves. 

That k, you mufl renounce the converfdt 
tion of your friends^ and every ciWl duty 

k About 400 1. of out money*' 



fejTlifc, to be concealed ift globihy add tin-^ 
J)rofitabfe fpHtude. 

. If wc' confider the VbtttieS ci tiiia idle 
)srt widi re^)ei£i: to fkmei fkat fingle reoom^ 
|)etice whli^.they pretend to derive, or an4 
deed tt> feel^ from ihxk ftudies ; we (hall 
find^ dbey d6 not by any meahs enjoy an 
equal; prdportkm of itiirMi the fohs of OraM 
tory. For evetk tl:« bcft poets fell ,within 
title notice; of but a vieryfinall proportion oi 
mankind ^ whiift indifferent ones are imiver'^ 
faily di&egarded. Tell me^ Maternus^ did 
ever the reputation of: the liioft approved 
rehtiiarfal of the poetical kind, reach the 
cognizaiKc even o£ half die town ; much 
tefs extend itfelf to difbmt provihces ? LHd 
ever any foreigner upon his arrival hcj^ejf 
4nquit5e after Baffus ? Or if he didj itwaS 
taatereiy as he would after a pifture or a fla-^ 
tuej juft to took uponhitn, and pafs on. I 
would in 110 fort be underftood a$ difcou- 
raging the purfuit of poetry, in thofe who 
have no; talents for oratory; if happily they 
c>an by thaft n^ans, amu& their leifure and 
eftablilh a }ult character. I look upon eve- 
i^ fpecie^ of Eloquence as venerable and fa- 
crediaacj give her the pref€»6nce,in whatever 
C c 2 gutfe 



guife {he may thiixk proper to appear, to divjr 
other of her fifter-arts: not only, Matemus^ 
when (ihe exhibits terfelf in your chofen fa- 
voritej'^the foleam tragedy^ or lofty heroic^ 
bik*cven in ihepleifent lyric, the wanton 
d«gy, the fevere aambic, the witty epi-^ 
gram, x)r, in one wordi in whatever othef 
habit Ihe is plrafed to aiOrumc. . But: (I re^ 
peatiit again) my ocMnplaint is levelled fin-* 
gly againft you jwhopdcfigncd as you are by 
nature for the moft exalted rank of elo- 
quence,, chdofe to defert your lotion; and 
deviate into a lower order. Had you been 
endued with the athletic vigor of Nicoftra^ 
tus, and bom in Greece, where arts of that 
fortcarc efleemed not unworthy of the moft 
refined chara<2ers 5 as I could not patient- 
ly have cfuffered that uncommon ftrength 
of ar.m, formed for the nobler combat, to 
have idly fpent itfelf in throwing the javelin > 
or toffing the coit: fb I now call you forth 
from rehearfak and theatres, to the forum, 
andbufinefs, and high del)ate: e(pecially 
fince you cannot urge the fame plea for en- 
gaging in poetry which is now generally al^ 
kdged, that it is lefs liable to give offence 
than oratory* For the ardency of your ge-. 
;:•. . nius 
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luus has already flamed forth, and you have 
incurred the diipleafure of our fuperiors ; 
not, indeed, for the fake of a friend v T^hat 
would have been far lefs dangerous ; but in, 
fupport, truly, of Cato / Nor can you offer 
in exGufe, either the duty of your profef- 
fion, juflice to your client, or the unguard- 
ed heat of debate. You fixed, it ihouldi 
feem, upon this illuflrious and popular fub-^ 
jed: with deliberate defign, and as a cba^ 
rafter that would give weight and autho-. 
rity to your fentiments. You will reply (I 
am aware) " it was that very circuraftance- 
^\ whichgainedyoufuchuniverfal applaufe, 
"and rendered you the general topic of dif- 
*f cpurf?/^ Talk no more then I befeech 
you, of fecurity and repofe, whilfl you 
thus induflrioufly raife up to yourfelf. la 
potent an adverfary. For my own part, 
at leafl, I am contented with engaging in 
queftions of a more modern and private 
nature ; whereiq, if in defence of a friend 
Lanqi under a npceffity of taking liberties 
unacceptable, perhaps, to my fpperiors, the 
hpnefl freedom of my^eal i^ill, \ truft, not 
pjfcily be exqcufed but applauded. 
: A P-BR having deiiyerect this \vith hia 
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ufual warmth and earneftnds ; J am pfepar'd 
(replied Matcrnus, in a milder tone ^nd 
with an air of pleafantry) to draw up a 
charge againft the orators, no left eopioiM! 
than my friend's panegyric in their behalf* 
I fufpedted, indeed, he would turn out 
of his road, in order to attack the poets : 
iho, I muft own at the fame time, he has 
Ibmewhat foftened the feverity of his fe- 
tire, by certain conceffions he is pleafed to. 
make in their favor. He is willmg, I per- 
ceive, to allpw thofe wjiofe genius docs 
not point to oratory, to apply themfclves to. 
poetry. Neverthelefs, I dp not fcruple ta 
acknowledge, that with fome talents, per- 
haps, for the forum, I chofe to build my 
reputation on dramatic poetry. The firft 
attempt I made for this purpofe; was by 
f xpofing the dangerous power of Vatinius: a 
power whichevenNerohimfetfdifapproved, 
and 'Which that infamous favorite abufed, 
to^ the profanation of the fecred Mufes. 
And I am perfuaded, if I enjoy any fhare 
pi fame, it is to poetry rather than to orato- 
ry th^ I am indebted for the acquiikion. It 
is my fixed pUrpofe, therefore, entirely to 
\rithdraw myfelf from th^ fet^ue of Aei 
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bar. ^ I am i)^ no means ambitious of that 
fplendid <x)ncourfc of clients, which Apcr 
has reprefentcd in fuch pompous colors, 
my more than I am of thofe fculptured ho- 
nors which he mentioned ; tho 1 muft con*- 
fefe, they have made their way into my fa^ 
mily, notwithftanding my inclinations ta 
the contrary. Innocence is, now at Icaft, 
a furer guard than eloquence; and I am iii 
no apprehenfion I fhall ever have occa» 
^on to open my lips in the fenote, unlefs, 
perhaps, in defence of a friend. 

Woods and groves and folitude, the 
objefts of Apcr's invective, afford me, I 
)yfll own to him, the moft exquifite fatis-* 
fjtiftion. Accordingly, I eftefem it one of 
the great privileges df poetry, that it is not 
carried oil in the npife and tumult of th? 
world, amidft the painful importunity of 
anxious fuitors, an4 the afFefting tears of 
diifareiTed crithinals* Qn the contrary, ^ 
Ip^d enamored of the Mufes^^ retires into 
jfeenes of innocence and repofe:^ ^nd enjoys 
the facred haunts of filence and contemplarr 
tion. Here genuine Eloquence receive(\lieri 
birth, and kereiht fixed her iiK:red andfe-. 
queftered pianfiori* "twis^ bere^ in de-^ 

• ' C c 4 ?ent^ 
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pent and becoming garb, fhe rccomiticnded 
herfelf to the early notice of mortals, in^pir^^ 
jng the breafts of the blamelefs and the good : 
berehrA the voice divi;ie of oracles was heard. 
But^^ of modern growth, offspring of lu^ 
ere and contention, was born in ^vil days, 
and employed (as Aper very juftly exprefi 
' fed it) infte^d of a weapon : whilft happier 
times, or, in the language of the Mufes, the 
golden age, free alike from orators and from 
primes, abounded with inlpired poets, who 
exerted their noble talents, not in defending 
^e guilty, but in celebrating the good. 
Accordingly no charafter was ever more 
eminently diftinguiihed, or more auguftly 
honored : iirft by the gods themfeLves, tx) 
whom the poets were fuppofed to ferve ?^ 
minifters at their feafts, and meflengers o£ 
their high behefts -, and afterwards by that 
facred offspring of the gods, the firft vencrj 
rable race of legiflators. In that glorious 
lift we read tlie nafnes, not of orators indeed,^ 
but of Qrpheus, and Linus, pr, if we are 
inclined to tracethe illuftrious roll ftill high- 
er, even of ApoUp himfelf. 
, But thefe, perhaps, will be treated by. 
Aper as herpes pf Jlonjance. ; Hg cannot 

however. 
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however deny, that Homer has received as 
fignal honors from pofterity, as Demo-? 
ilhenes ; or that the fame of Sophocles or 
Euripides is as extenfive, as that of Lyfias 
or Hyperides; that Cicero's merit is lefs 
univerfally confefled than Virgil's 5 or that 
not one of the compofitions of Afinius or 
Mefiala is in fo much requefl, as the Medea 
of Ovid, or the Thyeftes of Varius. I v^^ill 
advance evoa farther, and venture to comr 
pare the unenvied fortune and happy fel£- 
coBverfe of the poet, with the anxious and 
bufy life of the orator ; notwithftanding 
the hazardous contentions of the latter, may 
poffibly raife him even to the eonfular dign 
i^ty. Far more defirahle, in my eftima- 
tion, was the calm retreat of Virgil: where 
yet he Jived not unhpnor^ hy his prince, 
wr unregarded by the world* If the truth 
of either of thefe aflertions ihould be que- 
ilioned, the letters of Auguftus will witnefs 
the former ; as the latter is evident fronx 
thecondu^ of the \yholc Roman people, 
w;ho wheft fornp vcrfcs of that divine poet 
wer? repeated ixi the theatre, where he hap- 
pened to be prefent, rofe up to a man, and 
feinted hi|» yjrith the fame refped they 

would 
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wotikl have paid to AuguAus himfel£ Buf 
to mentioii our own times : I would aik 
whether SecundusPomponiusisany thmg 
i©fcrior, either in dignity of life, or folidity 
of reputation, to Aper Domitius ? As to 
Crii^nis or Marcellus, to whom Aper refers 
|ne for an animating example, what is ihstp 
in their prefe&t exited fotrtunesreally defira^^ 
))Ie? Isitthattheypa&th^irwh61eliv.esekhev 
in being alarpied for thenrtfehre^ or m ihik^ 
iiig terror into others ? Is it l^at they arc 
daily tinder ^ neceffity of couf tii$g the very 
|nen they hate ; that holding their dignitiea 
by unmanly ijdulation, their piafters never 
think them itifficiently fla«'es> nor the pech 
pic fufficiently free ? And, a^rall^ whae 
is this their fo much envied power ? No- 
thing more, in truth, than yrhat many ^[ 
pjdtry freedman has frequently enjoy itdc 
feat-—** Me let die lov^jly Mufes Idid (a$ 
^ Virgil fings) to filent groves an^ heaven- 
^^ ly haunted ftre?mi^ remote from bufi^ 
<< nefs and from care y and AiU fuperipr tq^^ 
f* the painfiil neceffity of adling in wrote&w 
*^ ed oppofition tp my bettjer hearty Nor 
^} let me more, with anxious fteps aftd. 
« dangerous, purfue'|^le fame amidft the^ 
, *^ noUy 



f^ ndify fomml May. never climora&t faiy^ 
ff orsv Tibr^ panting freed-meh with officii 
^^ oiishaftej awstke my peaceful flumbers 1 
^f Uncertain of futurity, and equally tin- 
^* Gonccrned, ne'er hiay I' bribe the favor 
^f of the great, by rich bequefts to aVftrice 
<^ infat^fe; nor^ accumdation vfdn ! atni& 
f^ more vrddi^ Ami I may trantfe^ w in- 
«^ dination prmnpfSi whenever jfliaUirrivfc 
<^ my life's feft fatal period : And ihen, 
*^ not in horrid guife of mournful pomp^ 
^^ but crowned wkh chaplees: gay, may I be 
^^ cntoitobed; no?lctafiiendwithanaval-j, 
^« ing aeali foflicit the ufekfe tribtite of poft- 
f'himiuxis memorials r 

Ma'T EJLi^us had fearer £i»(hed thefb 
words> which he uttered with great emo-r 
tion and widi an air of infpiration, when 
Mefialla entered the room : who, ohferving 
inuch attention in o^r countenances, an4 
Imagining the convet^aiion turned upon 
fcymething cf more dia*n oipdinary import; 
Perhaps, &id he^ you>^e engaged in acoffi>i 
^dtimy and, I doubt, I aift guilty of anun^ 
1reafonabteintei^»ttptic>n. Byj5:onaean8, an^r 
fwered Secundus: on the (Jdntrary, I wHli 
y0u had ^v^ 'uis your tbmpany fooner ; for, . 
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1 am pcrfuadcd, you would have been* «x-^ 
tremely entertained^ Our fncnd Apcr has, 
with great eloquence, been exhorting Ma- 
ter flu^, to turn the whole ftrength of his 
genius and his ftudies to the bufinefs of ^e 
forum : while Maternus, on the other hand^ 
^reably to the chara6ler of on? who was 
jpleading the caufe of the Mufes> has de- 
fended his favorite art with a boldnefs and 
elevation of flyle more fuitable to a poet t()^ 
ap oraton 

It would have afforded me infinite pltia- 
fure, replied Meffalla, to have been prefent 
at a debate of this kind. And I cannot 
but exprefs my fatisfad^ipn, in finding the 
mX>^ eminent orators of our times, npt con- 
fining their geniufes to points relati^ig ta/ 
tkeir profeffion ; but canvaffing fuch other 
topics in their converfation, as give, a very 
advantageous exercife. to their faculties, at • 
the fame time that it fut^iifbe^s an enters • 
tainment of the xnoft inf|ru<^ve kind, not 
only to thenifelves, hut to ^hofe who have 
the privilege ^f being joined ip their party. 
And believe na?^ S^cundus, the wprldreceiv- 
e4 with much approbation your hii^ory of 
J-^ Afiaticus^ as^n e^rneft that yppi intend tf^ 
i : i ' publilh" 
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publidi liKJre jMCfcea of the 15me naittitfe; Oh 
thfc ' odief M6 ^cbntiriued'he, wi& an Air 
of irony) il is' ofeferved with ecjual' fatisfac^ 
tion, thM>A|)ef has riot yet bidden ^dieu td 
the quc^Ofis of thje fehodls, but employs 
Ms leifeltl^th^r after the example of the 
iflddeirn' AetoriciariSi tfeari of th^ antierit 

I PMjicriftvfe, returned'^ Ajper, Ihat ybii 
coftdniite to 'treat thef fftdderris with you? 
ufUal^efifiibfft andtontettipts while the an- 
tieftf s dbif^iiare in 'fuH pdfleflion iof your 
eft^m. - i¥ is i IM^Sttriy - indeed, 1 'have 
frequett€ly^h^rd you advance (arid/ allovv 
liie to 4y>^ ^idi inuch injuftifee^to'yourfdf 
and tayour1^rodier)thkt there' is nbTuchl: 
thing in the prefent age as an orator.^ 'This 
yOu are the lefs icrupulous to maintain,; as 
yotf imagine it cannot be ihiputed to a fplrit? 
of envy 5 fifnce you are willing at the famef 
time to ekclude yourfdf from a charader 
ivydi every body elfe is inclined to give 
you. i 

I HAvi hitherto, replied Meflklla, found 

no reafon to change my opinion : and I am* 

perfuaded, that even you yourfelf, Aper, 

(ivhatevcr you may fometimies aiFe'dl to the 

' contrary 



copt|::(iiy) as we}l as my c^r twp friei 
here^ j^ii withmeii|^:die>&mef6ntimea^ 
I Jhoiildi indcedi be glad, if: any of yoii 
WQuid diiibufs this matter, and ao^cmnt for 
h rtmarfcable a difparity ; ^hiclt I have oft 
ten endeavored in jpiay own thoughts. And 
what to fotne app^s^ a fa(isfa(^9f^ fpltition; 
to me, I confefs, heightens the diffbulty i 
for I £n4 ^^ vtpry fyffkp difference prevails 
among the Greciai) orators ; aed jdiat the 
prieft Nice^, tx^thi^r with othi3C$ of thtf 
Ephefi^n and Mytden?^ ii^hooteii who 
huinbly content theinifelves with raifiog 
the : acclamations pf tl^eir taftel^ft^ auditorsi 
deviate much %ther . from ^febipes of 
PenotQiihcnes, than you, my fiiends, fiiom 
tTuIly or Afinius- 

The queftion you have ftarted, iaid Se^ 
cundusj^ is a very important one> and well 



] 



1 



worthy of confideiation. BatwhoibcitA j 
paWeqf doing j,vjftice to it as yow^lf ? wb(>^ 
be£uie^^thq advamtages of a ^^^niiitfi iUnA 
great literature, have given, it feems, par* f 
Uvular attenticMi to this- ioqwf^*. i J/aro ve-* 
g^ willing, anfAwr^d M«fl^li*bt&:l*y; fecfow 
you my thoughts, upoijktbf fu^<5|xpi«fnd* 
ed you, will ajfl^.^fRC witj^ .ypjufi «» J gq | 
. , along, f 
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liaiTg. I wilf enga.ge &x twooE us^ replied 
Ma(emus : Seciindus and myfelf vdli ipeak 
to fuch points ^atfif you fliall, I do ndt lay qmtt» 
Ibut, think propAr to leave t6 us* As for Aper, 
ydUjuA no^iiiiSj^med us, it if ufual w|di 
liint to di^ift from you in thidarticle : and^ 
iruieed^ I fee* bc^ is already p^iepcffing tp op^ 
^p&k u«, art* Will not kx)k Witfi&idifferencfc 
updn diis our ^flbciation in fupport of thp 
antionts* \ . :■ t . - :.'? 

' tJNDO0j8T5Pj;y, returned: Aper, I {bflU 
not tangly fiifiey Ae modcr&B ;to be conr 
lieinnfid» uoheaird and tmdeg^ed^ B^^ 
^tft let mc aflc; whom it is yoli oiilanr 
tknU f What age of orators do -yoij diftjixr 
gMifli % that defign^tion ? Thq wo/di^r 
yrays fuggefte to tiK a Neftor, or an Ulyi^ 
&s J mca who liv'd above a thoufand year? 
iince: whereas you feem to apply it to Dcr 
mofthencs and Hyperidcs, who, it isagreed^ 
flofiihed ^ late as the times of Philip andt 
Alexander, and, indeed, furvived theqx^ ; It 
•ppearg from hence, that ther^is mttmfic^ 
above four hundred years diftapce bfetwcer^/ 
oj*r age apd that of Demofthenes : a p^rr 
|*pin of time, which, cpnfidercd with r^v 
ipe& to hunwn duration, appears, I ;8<> 

/:. .4 knowlege. 
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knowlege; extremely long; but, if compi* 
red with tKat immenfe xrz which the phi^ 
}oibphers talk bf, is exceedingly contra^ed^ 
and feems almoft but of yefterday. For if 
it^be truej "v^hit Cicero bbferves in his trea- 
jtife infcribed tb Hortenfius, thai: the great 
and genuine year is that petiod in which 
the heavenly bodies return to the fame 
pofition, wherein they wdre placed when 
they firft began their refpeiaivc orbits; and 
this revolutTon contains 12,^54 of our fblar 
yekrs; then Demofllienes^ this aiitient De 
hiofthenes of yours, lived in the fame yeai-j 
t)t rather I might fay, in the fame months 
ifrith ourfelves. But to mention the Roman 
orators: I prefume, you will fcarcely pre-*- 
fer Menenius Agrippa (who may with fome 
propriety, indeed, be called an antient) to 
the men of eloquence among the modems. 
it is Cicero then, I fuppofe, together with 
CcfeliuSi Gaefar, and Galvti$, Brutus, Afi- 
hiusj and Meflklla^ to whbiii yoti give this 
hcmoirable precedency : y€t J ^Mi at a lofsl to 
aflign a reafon, why thefe ihdiild be deem-' 
ed antients rather than moderns. To in-^ 
H^ce in Cicero : hfe wag kiilsd, as hH 
ffeedman Tiro inferno usj on the 26th of 

'T- December, 
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December, in the confulfhip of Hirtiiis and 
Panfa, in which year Auguftus and Pediws 
fuoceeded them in that dignity. Now, if 
we tafee fifty- fix years for the reign of Au- 
guftus, and add twenty-three for that of 
Tiberius, about four for that of Caius, 
fourteen a*piece for Claudius and Nero, 
one for Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, toge- 
ther with the fix that our prefent excellent a 
prince has enjoyed the empire, we fhall 
have about one hundred and twenty years 
from the death of Cicero to thefe times : a 
period, to which it is not impoflible that a 
man's life may extend. I remember, when 
I was in Britain, to have met with an old 
foldier, who aflTured me, he had feryed in 
the army which opppfed Caefar^s defcent 
upon that ifland. If we fuppofe this perfon^ 
by being taken prifoner, or by any other 
means, to have been brought to Rome, he 
might have heard Caefar and Cicero, and 

^ From this paflage Fabricius ailerts, that this dia- 
logue was written in the 6th year of Vefpatian^s reign: 
but he evidently miftakes the time in which the fcene 
of it is laid, for that in which it was compofed. It is 
upon arguments not better founded, that the cri- 
tics have given Tacitus and Quimilian the honor of 
this degint performance. Vide Fabric. Bib. Lat. 

V.I. 559. 

D d likewife 
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likewife any of our contemporaries. I ap-^ 
peal to yourfelves^ whether at the laft pub- 
lic donative, there were not feverai of the 
populace who acknowledged they had re» 
ceived the fjtfne bounty, more ^n once, 
from the hands of Angirfltts ? It is eyident> 
therefore, that thefe pec^e nitight have 
been prefent at the pleadings both of Corvi- 
hus and Afiliius : for Cwvimis was atve in 
die tmddle of the reign of Auguftu&» and 
Afinius towards '^t latter end. Surely, 
di^n, you will not Iplit a century, and call 
one orator an antieftt, and another a mo- 
dem, when the vfery fame ptrfohrmght be 
an auditor of both s •aiM thus, as k were, 
render them cohtdmpdri^ies. 

Th^ conclufiofe I fhteafa to draw fifbtA 
this obfeivation is, diat v^hafi^er advteftdge^ 
*t§iefe orators might derive to ikck chaxafo 
terSj from the period of time fn Which thgy 
Jorifhed ', the {mnt will C3itend to us : and, 
indeed, with much more reafon than to S. 
Galba, or to, C. Carbonius. It cannot be 
denied, that the compofitions erf thefe laft 
are very inelegant and nnpolilhdd perform- 
ances; as Icould wiih, that not only your 
admired Calvus and Coelius, but, I will 
venture to add too> even Cicero bindfelf 

(for 
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|fi>r I fhall deliver my fetxtiments tvkix great 
jEpeedom) had not confider^d them as the 
proper models of their imitation. Suffer 
m6 to premifc, however, as I go along^ 
that eloquence changes its qualities ^s it 
Tims through different ages. Thus, as Grac-^ 
<dius, for inftancci is much more copious 
akid ikrid thai! old Cato \ fo Cra^us rifes in- 
to a far higher ftrain erf politenefs and re- 
finement than Giracchus. Thus likewife, 
as the fpeeches of TuUy are more regulai^j 
isuid marked with fuperior elegance and fub-^ 
limity than Ihofe of the two oriators Ia£b 
mcntbneds fo CorvinuB is confiderably 
more fmooth and harmonious in his pex'u 
ods, as well as more corr^^t in his language^ 
than Tully. . I am not confidering, which 
4Df thcmi is moft eloquent : All I endeavor 
to prove at prefent is, that oratory does not 
manifeft itfelf inone unvaried form, but is 
exhibited by the arttients under a variety of 
-different appearances* However, it is by 
no means a jufl: way of reafoning, to in- 
fer that one thing mufl neceflarily be worle 
than janodier, merely becaufe it is not the 
fame. Yet fuch is the unaccountable per- 
verfity of human nature, that whatever has 
antiquity to boaft, is fure to be admired ; 
D d a as 
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as every thing novel is certainly difapproved^ 
There are critics, I doubt not, to be found, 
who prefer even Appius Coecus to Cato ; as 
it is v^ell known that Cicero had his cenfu- 
rers, who objedled that his ftyle was fwel- 
ling and redundant, and by no means agrea- 
ble to the elegant concifenefs of Attic elo- 
quence. You have certainly red the let- 
ters of Calvus and Brutus to Cicero. It 
appears by thofe epiftolary collections, that 
Cicero confidered Calvus as a dry, unani- 
mated orator, at the fame time that he 
thought the ftyle of Brutus negligent and 
unconnected. Thefe, in their turn, had 
their objeftions, it feems, to Cicero : Calvus 
condemned his oratorical compofitions, for 
being weak and enervated j as Brutiis (to 
ufe his own expreffion) eftcemed thcmjee" 
ble and disjoined. If I were to give my opi- 
nion, I fhould fay, that they each fpoke truth 
of one another. But 1 (hall examine thefe 
orators feparately hereafter: niy prefent de- 
fign is only to confider them in a general 
view. 

The admirers of antiquity are agreed, I 
think, in extending the aera of the antients 
as far as Caffius Severus ; whom they affert 
to have been the firft tliat ftruck out from 

the 
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the plain and fimple manner, which till 
then prevailed. Now I affirm that he did 
fo, not from any deficiency in point of geni- 
us or learning, but from his fuperior judg- 
ment and good fenfe. He faw it was ne- 
ceflary to accommodate oratory, as I ob- 
ferved before, to the different times and 
tafte of the audience. Our anceftors, in- 
deed, might be contented (and it was a 
mark of their ignorance and want of polite- 
nefs that they were fo) with the immoderate 
and tedious length of fpeeches, which was 
in vogue in thofe ages i as, in truth, to be 
able to harangue for a whole day together 
was itfelf looked upon, at that illiterate pe- 
riod, as a talent vrorthy of the higheft admi- 
ration. Theimnieafurableintrodudtioh, the 
circumllantial detail, the endlefs divifion 
and fubdivifion, the fdrmal argument drawn 
out into a dull variety of logical ^edudions, 
•together w^ith a thoufand other inipertinen- 
cies of the fame taftelefs. ftamp, which you 
may fibd l^iid down among the precepts of 
thofe drieftof all writers, Hdrmagbras and 
Apollodoitis, were then held in fupreme 
honor. And, to complete all, if the orator 
hadjuft dipped into philofophy, and could 
pinkie his harangue with fome of the moft 

P d J trit« 
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trite maxims of that fcicnce, they thun-r 
dered out his applaufes to the fkies. For 
thefe were new and uncommon topics to 
them ; as indeed very few of the orators 
themfelves had the leaft acquaintance wid) 
the .writings either of the philofophers or 
the'rhetoricians. But in our naore enlight- 
ened age, where even the loweft part of 
an audience have at leail iomfi gene- 
ral notion of Itterature, Eloquence is con- 
iftrained to find out new and n^ore florid 
paths. Sbeisobligedtoavoidcverythingthat 
may fatigue or offend the ears of her audi- 
cjice ', efpecialjy as (he muit now appear be- 
fore judges, vvho decide, not By law, but by 
authority ; who prescribe what limits thpy 
think proper to the orator's fpecch -, npr 
cdmly wait till h^is pleafcd to come to the 
point, but call upon him to return^ and 
c^nly tejftify their impatience whenever he 
fcems; di^fed to wander from the queftion, 
Who, I befeech ypu, would in our days 
cndure^n orator, wito flaould ope^n bis bar- 
f angue with a tediouerapology for the veeak- 
|iefe of his conffitution? Yet alflK)ft every 
ipration of Corvinus fete ou^ in tb^ mannejr. 
Woiild any man noi^ hav$ patience to hear 
pm thfij 4^9 ioog books agginA Verr«s ? or 

thofe 
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(ihofe endlefs volumes of pleading in favor 
of TuUy, or Coecina? The vivacity of otir 
modern judges even prevents the Ipeaker j 
and they are apt to conceive fprne ibrt of pre-f 
judice againft all he utters, unlefs he has 
the addr^fs to bribe their attention by the 
ftrength and ipirtt o^his arguments, the 
Kvelinefs of his fentiments, or the elegance 
and brilliancy of hi€ defcriptions. The veiy 
populace have fome nodon of the beauty of 
language, and would no more rd^fli the 
uncouthnefs of antiquity in a modern ora- 
tor, than they would the gefture of old 
Rofcius or Ambivius in a modern adior. 
Our young ftudents too, who are forming 
themfelves to eloquence, and for ^at pur«- 
p<^e attend the courts of judicature, expeft 
not merely to hear^ but to carry home fome- 
thing worthy of remembrance : and it is 
ufual with them, not only to canvafs among 
themfelvcs, but to tranfmit to their refpec- 
tive provinces, whatever ingenious thought 
or poetical ornament the orator has happily 
employed. For even the embellifhment^ 
of poetry are now required ; and thctfe too, 
not copied from the heavy and antiquated 
manner of Attius or Pacuvius, but formed 
in the lively and elegant fpirit of Horace, 
Pd^ Virgil/ 
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Virgil, and Lucan. Agreably, therefore; 
to the fuperior tafte and judgment of the 
prefent age, our orators appear with a more 
poliflied and graceful afpccft. And nioft 
<:ertainly it cannot be thought that their 
fpeeches are the lefs efficacious, becaufe 
they foothe the elr*of the audience with 
the pleafing modulation of harmonious pe- 
riods. Has Eloquence loft her power, be- 
caufe fhe has improved her charms ? Are 
our temples lefs durabli^ than tho/e of old, 
becaufe they are not formed of rude materi-r 
als, but (hine out in all the polifh arid Ipljsn- 
dor of the moft coftly ornaments ? 

To confefs the plain truth, the efFeft 
which many of the antients have upon me, 
is to difpofe me, either to laugh or fleep. 
Not to mention the more ordinary race of 
orators, fuch as Canutius, Arrius, or Fanr 
nius, with fome others of the fame dry and 
unaffeding caft ; even Calvus himfelf fcarce 
pleafes me in more than one or two fliort 
orations : tho he has left behind him, Jf 
I miftstke not, no lefs than one and twenty 
volumes. And the world in general feems 
to join with me in the fame opinion of theiri : 
for how few are the readers of his invec- 
tives againft Ficinius, or Drufus? Whereas 

thofc 
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Aofe againft: Vatihius ar^* m ei^fy body'^ 
.bands ; particularly the feCPmi, whiefci-is 
indeed, both in fentiment and language, $ 
well- written piece. It is evident therefore^ 
that he had an idea of juft compofitiori, and 
rather wanted genips than inclination,, to 
reach a more graqefwl and elevated, man- 
ner. A& to the orations of Coelius, though 
they are by no means valuable upon the 
whole, yet they have their merit, fo far 
as they approach to, the exalted elegance of 
the prefent times. Whenever, indeed, his 
compofition is carelefs and unconneded, his 
expreffion low, and his fentiments grofs; it 
is then He is truly an antient : and I will ven-. 
ture to affirm there is: no one fo fond of 
antiquity ,. as tp admire hiqi in that part of 
his charaifter. We may allow Casfar, on 
account of the gre^t affairs in -which he wap 
lengagedi as w;^ may Brutus, in CQnfidera- 
tioh of his philofophy, to be |efs eloquent 
than might otherwife be expefted of fuch 
fuperior geniufes. . The truth is, even their 
^afmeft admirers acknowle4g?j that as 
prators they by no means ihine with the 
fame luftre, which diftinguiftied every 
jother part of their reputation. Caefar s 
fpeecji in favor of Decius, arid that of Brur 

tus 
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tii$ m behalf of Idng D€^otarus, wkh fbme 
others of the fame cotdneis and languor, 
have icarcely, I imagine, met with any 
readers ; unkfs, perhaps^ ampng fuck who 
caft retiih their ver fes. For verfes, we 
know, (hey writ, (and pubtifhed too) I will 
tm.6iy wkh more ipirit, but undoubtedly 
Pi\ih more fuoceie, than Cicefx>, becanfe 
tiiey had the good fortune to faUiinto mud) 
ifewer bands. Afinius, one would gueis 
by his air and manner, to have been con-; 
temporary with Menenius, and Appiusj 
tho in fad: he lived much nearer to our 
times. It is viiibie he was a clofe imitator 
of Attius and Pacuvius, not only in his 
tragedies, biiit alfo in his orations ; fo re» 
markably dry and unpolifhed are atl htt 
compofitionsl But the beauty of eloquence, 
like that of the human form, con^s i^ 
ike finoothnefe, fecngth, and color of its 
^veral part3t Gorvinus I am inclined to 
l^are; tho it was his own fault th*t he did 
not equal the elegant refinements of nwdera 
compofitions 5 as it muft be acknbwl^dged 
liis genius was abundantly fufiiwnt for Aat 
purpofe. 

The next I fhall take notice of, is Ci- 
cero ; who had the fame eonteft with Uiofe 

of 
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-of his own ^fnesj, as Bnim^ my friends, 
Mfith you, Th^^ it &en)s^ wo'e favorer^ 
x)f tlic antieatej whilft He p^erred the 
^kxjuse^ei of his cpnt^qfiporaries : and, iq 
truth, hfe excels the orators of his own age. 
in nothing niore rcmarkaUy> than in the 
folidity of his judgment. He was the firjft 
who fet a polish upon oratory 3 who feea^ 
(€> have any notion of delicacy of exprei^ 
ijmiy and the aitof ^ coonpofilion. Accord- 
ingly he attempted a n>Qre ik>rid ftyle : as 
he now and then breaks out into fome livc^ 
Jy flafhes of wits particularly in his later 
-performances, when much practice and ex- , 
periehce (thofe beft swid i^^reft guides) had 
taught Ivm i mpre improved manner. But 
J:iis earlier CQmpofitions are not widiout the 
.hlemi^es of antiquity. He is tedious in 
4iis ext^diiii^s, tpo circumftandal in \m 
laarratioQiS, and carelefs in retren(;hiag lux<- 
^riances. He feems not eaiily ^ik£Xtd^ and 
is but rarely fired ^ as his periods areiejidom 
•ciAer properly rounded, or happily point- 
fcd : he has aothmg, in fine^ you wo^l4 
wifh to make your own. His fpeeches, 
like a rude edifice, have ftrength, indeed, 
and permanency 5 but are deftitute of that 
liegaaee and fplendpr which are neceflary^ 
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to render them perfeftly agreable. The 
orator, however, in his compofitiorts, as the 
man of wealth in his buildings, fhould con- 
ifider ornament as well as ufe : his ftru<fhire 
ihould be, not only fubftantial, but ftrik- 
ing 5 and his furniture not merely conveni- 
ent, but rich, and fuch as will bear a clofc 
and frequent infpedion ; whilft every thing 
that has a mean and aukward appearance 
ought to be totally baniflicd. Let our ora- 
tor then rejeft every expreffion that is ob*- 
fblete, and grown nifty, as it were, by 
age s let him be careful not to weaken the 
force of his fentiments by a heavy and in- 
artificial combination of words, like our 
dull compilers of annals 3 let him avoid all 
low and infipid raillery : in a word let him 
vary the ftrudhire of his periods, nor end 
every fentence with the fame uniform clofe. 
I WILL not expofe the meann^fe of Ci- 
cero's conceits, nor his afFedation of con- 
cluding almoft every other period with, as 
itjhouldfeem^ infteadofpointing them with 
fome lively and ipirited turn. I mention 
even thefe vs4th reluftance, and pafs over 
many others of the fame injudicious caft. It 
is, however, little affeftations of this kind, 
.that they who are pleafed to ftyle them.- 

f?lv?$ 
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felves antient orators, feetn alone to 1 admire 
and imitate in him. I fliail content my&lf 
with defcrihing their charadters, without 
mentioning their names : but, you are fenfi- 
ble, there arc certain pretenders to tafte who 
prefer Lucitius. to Horace, and Lucretius to 
Virgil; who hold the eloquence of youi- 
favorite Baffus or Nonianus in the utmoft 
contempt when compared with that of 
Sifenna or Varro : in a word, who deipife 
the produd:ions of our modern rhetoricians, 
yet are in raptures with thofe of Calvus. 
Thefe curious orators prate in the courts of 
judicature after the manner of the antients, 
(as they call it) till they are deferted by the 
whole audience, and are fcarce fupportable 
even to their very clients* The truth of it 
is, diat foundnefs of eloquence which they 
fo much boaft, is but an evidence of the na- 
tural weaknefs of their genius, as it is the 
€fFedl alone of tame and cautious art. No 
phyfician would pronounce a man to enjoy 
^ proper conftitution, whofe Kealth proceed- 
ed entirely from a fludied and abflemioUs 
regimen. To be only not indiipqfed, is 
but a fmall acquifition ; it is fpirits, vivaci- 
ty, and vigor that I require: whatever 

comes 
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comes^ {ht)itaf this, is battvie tctKove fratil 

Be it then (as with ^teatieafe it may^ 
aiidin fkflis) thegiorioits.diftif](3ao2^ 
izi^ ilhdhioBS fideili^ to enndrie our ag^ 
with the moft refined eloqiiiende; In is with 
infinite f^disfadion, MefTaila^ I ab&r^^e, that 
you &igle out the mofi Bond among die 
antieHte for your model. And you, my 
other two in^nious friends % h happily 
unifiB ftr^ngth df {cnhmGiA with beauty of 
exprei&on ; fuch a pregnancy of imagina-^ 
tion, fuch a iymmetry of ordcunance diflin-^ 
guifli 3rour fpwiechcs ; fo copious or ib con- 
cise is your elocution, as different occafiotis 
requires fuch an inimitable gracefulne& of 
flyle, and iiich an eafy fk>w of wit ad©m 
and dgnify your compofitions I inawotd% 
fo abiblutely you. command the pa£ions <xf 
your audience^ and ib happily ten^>cr your 
own, that, how^^er die envy and maligni. 
ty of the prefcnt ^ige juay withold that^f* 
plaufe whkhls fo juftly your due j poile- 
lity, you may rely upon it, will fpcak of 
you in the advantageous terms wliich you 
•well deferve- 

*^ Maternus and Secundus. 

WheW 
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When Aper had thus finiflied : It muft 
be owned, £dd Matemus^ cm friehd has 
^keti with much force and fpirk. WhflK 
a torrent of learning and eloqtiedCe4a(8'htt 
poiared forth in defence of themoderns ! a)id 
hoMT comptetdy vanqtvifiiigd the antiefifts 
with thofe very weapons* which he borrow^ 
fed frem them ! However, (continued li!e, 
applying himfelf 'to Meffella) you muft 
not recede from your engagement. Not 
<&at we exped: you fliould enter into a dc- 
fefnce of die antients, or fuppofe (however 
Aper is pleafed to compliment) that any dF 
us can ftand in competition with them. 
Aper hrmfelf does not fincerely think fo^ 1 
dare lay 5 hut takes the oppofite fide in Ae 
debate, merely in imitation of the celebrat- 
ed ftiatnner of antiquity . We do not defire 
you, therefore, to entertain us with a pane- 
gyric upon the antients: their well-efta- 
bliflied reputation places them far above' the 
want of our encomiums. But what we 
requeft erf* you is, to account for our having 
fo widely departed from that noble fpecie$ 
of eloquence which they difplayed: efpe- 
^ cially fince we are not, according to Aper*s 
calculation, more than a hu ndred and twen- 
ty years diftant from Cicerq. 

'' 5 I SHALL 
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I SHALL eiiideavor, returne4 Mcf&lldy 
to purfue the plan you have laid down td 
mfi.-^I.jChall not enter into the qucftion 
with Aper, (tho indeed he is the firft that 
^ver made it one) whether thpfe who flo- 
jifhed above a century before us, ran pro- 
perly be'ftyled antients. 1 am not difpofed 
tp contend about words: let them be called 
ajitients, or anceftors, or whatever other 
name he pleafes, fo it be allowed that their 
oratory ^vas fuperior to ours. I admit too, 
what he juft now advanced, that there are 
various kinds of eloquence difcernible in 
the fame period ; much more in different 
ages. But as among the Attic orators, De- 
mofthenes is placed in the firft rank, then 
jflEfchines, Hyperides next, and after hiipi 
Lyfias and Lycurgus; an aera, which on 
all hands is. agreed to have been the prime 
feafon of oratory : fo amongft us, Gicero 
is by univerfal confent preferred to all his 
contemporaries; as after him> Calvus^ Afi- 
nius, Caefar, Coelius, and Brutus, are juft- 
ly acknowledged to havie excelled all . our 
preceding or fubfequent orators. Nor is it 
of any importance to the prefent argument, 
that they differ in manner, fince they agrqe 
in kind. The compofitions of .Calvus, it is 

^onfeffed. 
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conJfefflbd, are diftinguifhed by their re^ 
markable concifenefs ; as thofe of Afinius 
are by the harmonious flow of his latiguage. 
Brilliancy of fentinctent is Qefar^s charadter- 
iftic 3 as poignancy of wit is that of Coe- 
lius. Solidity recommends the fpeeches of 
Brutus J while copioufnefs, ftrength, and 
vehemenctt are the predominant qualities 
in Cicero. Each of them, however, dif- 
plays an equal foundnefs of eloquence : and 
"Ctfie may eafily difcovcr a general refem- 
blance and kindred likenefs nm thro dieir 
feveral works, tho diverfified, indeed, ac- 
cording to their reipe(3:ive geniufes. That 
they mutually detradled from each other, 
(as it muft be owned there are fome remain- 
ing traces of malice in their letters) is not 
to be imputed to theip as orators, but as 
men. Calvus, Afinius, and even Cicgro 
himfelf, were liable^ np doubt, to be infcAed 
with jealoufy, as well as with other human 
frailties, and inipcrfeftions. .Brutus^ how- 
ever, I will fingly except from all imputa- 
tions of malignity, being well perfuadedhe. 
fpoke the fincere and^impartial fentifnents 
of his heart : for can it be fuppofe4;that He 
ihould epyy Cicero, who does not fejsm. to 
have envied even Cseiar himfelf ?. As tp.Gal^ 
. ,^ * JE e ' ba. 
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ba, Laelius, and fome others of the anticnts, 
whomApcr has thought proper to conckmn ; 
I am willing to admit that they have ^nne 
defeds, which muft be afcribed to a grow- 
ing and yet immature eloquence. 

After all, if we muft relinquifb Ae 
nobler kind o£ oratory, and adopt fome 
lower ^cics, I fhould certainly prefer the 
impetuofity of Gracchus, or theincorrednefe 
of Craffus, to the ftudied ^pery of Maece- 
nas, or the childifh jingle of Gallio : fo 
touch rather would I fee eloquehce doath- 
cd in the moft rude and negligent garb, 
than decked out wiA the falfe colors erf" al^ 
fefted ornament ! There is fomething in our 
prefent manner of elocution, which is fo 
far from being oratorical, that it is not even 
manly 3 and one wouldimagine our modern 
pleaders, by the levity of their witj the af- 
feiSedJ&noothnefe of their periods, and Hcen-^ 
tioufnefs of their %le, hrf a view 10 the 
ftage in all thefir compofitions. Accerdn^ 
ly, ibmeof them ^c not ashamed t6 booil 
(which one can ft:aree even mentioa with-^ 
out a blufli) that their %eeches are adapted 
to the foft modulation of ftage^mufic« It 
is ttns depravity of tefte wliich has given 
fife tathe very indecent «id prepofterous^ 
- - tho 



tkb very frequent^ eifprefiiott, that lltbh ari 
oratsor fjfeaks fmootbfy, And ibeh iai Aiitcet 
toov^ekf^iently. L^ willing toadmitt^erei^ 
fo^ that Caffius Severus ( the fingle modem 
whom Aper has thotrght proper to name) 
when compared to thefe his degene^ati 
fttccc(forS) mayj^ftiy be deemed an orator ^ 
tho> k' i^ certain, 'ii the greatei^ ()art *bf \\\i 
c^iipofitibns there a^ppdars far more fti-^ttgth 
thaB ifpiipJi!. He was the firft who neglea:- 
ed chaflJty of ftjde, tind proprifety of me- 
thod* inexpert in^ tfit ufe of dibfe very 
weapon^ wiUi wWeh he ertgagfes, lie ever 
lays himfelf open to a thruft, by always en- 
desfttoring to ' attait ? and mt m^^ttiuch 
m<*eprQp&tly fay <tf ftith, that hfe^f^ds ai 
randoWsthan that^lfeicbihports Mmfelf a^^^ 
cording to the juft rules of regulkl- cbmbat. 
Nevterttieifefs, h(6 i* -ji;riatfy fuperioi", ai I 
ol&rved before, iti &• Virkty of his learn-* 
ing, the agpeablehels bf his wit, and thd 
ftrength of his genius to diofe who firc-^ 
ceeded him ;: not one cf^whom^ however, 
has^ Aper veritured to bring into the field. I 
imagined^ that after hiAring depofed Afini- 
tw, aodtCoelias, and^GalVtos, he Would have 
fiibftktitfed another fdc of orators in theif 
pkice) a^d that hehad humberitb prbduc^ 
- E e a in 
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in oppofition to Cicero, to Csefar, and the 
reft whom he rejefted 5 or at leaft, one ri- 
val to each of them. On the contrary, he 
has dSftinftly and feparatcly cenfured all the 
antients, whilft he has ventured to coni- 
mend the moderns in general only. He 
thought, perhaps, if he fingled out fome, 
he fhould draw upon himfelf the refent- 
ment of all the reft : for every declaimer 
among them modeftly ^anks himfelf, in 
his own fond opinion, before Cicero, tho 
indeed after Gabinianu^t, But what Aper 
was not hardy enough to undertake, I will 
be bold to execute fpf him ; and draw out 
his oratorical heroes in/full view, th^t it 
mayvappearby what dqgrees the fpirit and 
vigor of anttent eloquence was impaired 
and broken. 

Let me rather intreat you (faid Mater^ 
nus, interrupting him) to enter, without any 
farther preface, upon die difficulty you firft 
undertook to clear^ That we are in£^rior 
t9 the antients m point , of elpqueQc;e, I by 
no means want to have jMToyecJ; being en- 
tirely, of that opinion: but my.prefent in- 
quiry is, how to' account for our fin^g fo 
far below.them ? A qi^eftion, it feems^ you 
have examined, and which I am persuad- 
ed 
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cd you would difcufe with much calmn^fs, 
if Aper s unmerciful attack upon your favo- 
rite orators, had not a littledifcompofed you, 
I am nothing ofFend.ed, returned Meflalla, 
with the fentiments which Aper has adr 
vanced : neither ought you, my friends^ 
remembering always that it is an eftablifhed 
law in debates of this kind, that every man 
may with entire fecurity difclofe his opi- 
nion. Proceed then, I bcfeech voi:^, rcr 
plied Maternus, to the examination of this 
point concerning the antients, with a free- 
dom equal to theirs : from which I fufpeftj^ 
alas ! we have more widely degenerated 
than even from their eloquence. 

The caufe (faid Meflalla, refuming his 
difcourfe) does not lie very remote 5 and^ 
tho you are pleafed to call upon me to aflign 
it, is well known, I doubt not, both to you 
and to the reft of this company. For is it 
not obvious that Eloquence, together with 
the reft of the politer a,rts, lias fallen from, 
her antient glory, not for ^yant of admirers, 
but thrdugh the diflblutenefs pf oijr youth, 
the negligence of parents, the ignorance of 
preceptors, and the univerfal difregard o^ 
antient manners? evils, v/hich derived their 
fource from Rome, and thence fpreadthern^ 
E 53 Selves. 
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felves through Italy, and over all thepfcv 
vinces : tho the mifchief, indeed is moft 
obfervable within our own walls.: I fhalt 
take notice, therefore, of thofe vices to 
which the youth of this city are more pccu^ 
liarly expofed ; which rife upon them in 
number as they increafe in years. But be-t 
fore I enter farther into this fiibjeft^ let me 
premlfe an obferyation or two concerning 
the judicious method of difcipline prac- 
tifed by our anceftors, in training up their 
children. 

In the firft place then, the virtuous ma- 
t;rons of thofe wifer ages, did not abandon 
their infants to the mean hovels of mercena- 
ry nurfes, but tenderly reared them up at 
their own breafts; cftccming the careful re^ 
gulation of their children and domeflic con^ 
perns as the highefl points of female merit. 
It was cuftomary with them likewife ta 
f hoofe out fome elderly female relation^ of 
approved condudt, with whom the family 
in general entrufted the care of their relpecr 
tive children, during their infent years. 
This venerable perfon ftri<5ly regulated, not 
only their more ferioiis purfuits, but even 
their very amuieraents -, reftrainihg theiji, 
by her reipefted prefence^ from faying or 
4 a^^g 
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a^ng any thing contrary to decency and 
good manners. In this manner, we are 
in^ormed^ Cornelia the mother of the two 
Gracchii as alfo Aurelia and Attia, to whonj 
Jufius and Auguftus C^far owed their re- 
ipe^ive births. Undertook this office of far 
mily ednCation, aild trained up thofe kvcr 
ral noble youths to whom they were related* 
This method of difcipline was attende4 
with one very Angular advantage : thq 
minds of young men were conducted found 
and untainted to the ftudy of the noble arts* 
Accordingly, whatever profeffion they de-. 
termined upon, whether that of arms, elo-r 
<|uence, or law, they entirely devoted them-^ 
felves tb that fiilgle purfuit, and with un^ 
diffipatcd application, poflefled the wholft 
Cofftpafe of their ehofen fcienc€. 

But in the prefent age, the Utde boy is 
delegated to the care)of fome pafu^ Greek 
cbaknber-maid, iii conjuridtiofi with two or. 
thriie other fervarrts (and even.th^e gene-, 
rtttty of ,riae vrofft kind) who ife d^foltftely 
ufldt'fiir every rational attd fertous office. 
Ewanrdi© irite Tales :and: grofs abfordifies of 
thefe^brthicft ^oplci the tender'and un- 
i^ra\prd mind is foffercd to rcbcive its eai"-^ 
licflft-impreffiDiis. Jti canned, indetd, bo^ 
;;itj:j E e 4 fuppofed 
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fuppofed, that any caution fhduld be 6b-* 
fcrved among the domefticsj fince the pa-^ 
rents themfclves are fo far from training 
their young families to virtue and modefty, 
that they fet them the firft examples of lux- 
ury and liccntioufnefs. Thus our youth 
gradually acquire a confirmed habit of im- 
pudence, and a total difregard of that re- 
verence they owe both to themfelvcs and to 
others. To fay truth^ it feems as if a fond- 
nefs for horfes, aftors, and gladiators, the 
peculiar and diftinguifliing folly of this our 
city, was imprefled upon them even in the 
womb : and when once a paflion of this 
contemptible fort has feized and "engaged 
the mind, what opening is there left for 
the liberal arts ? 

All converfation in general is infeded 
with topics of this kind ; as they are the 
conftant fubjcfts of difcourfe, not only 
arnqngft our youth in their academies^ but 
even of th«ir tutors themfelvcs. For it is 
not by eftablifhing a ftrid difcipline, or by 
giving proofe of their genius, that thisi or- 
der of men gain pupils : it is by. the meanf- 
cft compliances and the moft fervile flattery. 
Kot to mention howillinftruftedour youtih 
are in the very elements of literature; fuffi- 

^ : cic^t 
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cientpains are by no means taken in bringing 
them acquainted with the bcft authors, or 
in giving them a proper notion of hiftory, 
together with a knowledge of men and 
things. The whole that feems to be con- 
fidered in their education is, to find out a 
perfon for them called a Rhetorician, I 
ihall take occafion immediately, to give yon 
ibme account of the rife and progrefs of this 
prbfeffion in Rome, and ihew#you with 
what contenipt it was received by our an- 
ceftors. But it will be necejflary to lay be-t*. 
fore you a previous view of that fcheme of 
discipline, which the antient orators pradtif* 
ed ; of whofe amazing induftry and un-» 
wearied application to every branch of the, 
polite arts, we meet with many remarkable 
accounts in their own writing?* 

I NEED n6t inform you, that Cicero, in 
the latter end of his treatife entitled Brutus, 
(the former part of which is employed in 
commemorating the antient oratprs) gives 
a fketch of the feveral progreffive fteps by 
which he formed his eloquence. He there 
acquaints us, that he ftudied the civil law 
under Q^Mucius; that he was inftrudt^d 
in the feveral branches of philofophy by 
Philo the Academic, and Ddodorus the Stoic > 

that 
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^lat notfdtiafied ^^kh ftttending the le^re% 
o£ thofc emmeot mafters, of which thera 
were at that time great numbers in Rom^ 
lie oiade a Voyage into Greece a^ Afia, m 
order to enlarge his knowledge^ and em^ 
brace the whole circle of fciei^s. Accord-^ 
iDgly he appears by his win^ngs^ to have 
been maAer of logic, ethica, aftronomy^ 
and natural j^lofophy, befides being well 
veried in^Dometry, muiic, ^ammar, and^ 
in fliort, ia every one of the fiaie arts. , Fpi:' 
thus it is, my worthy friends 5 from deep^ 
learning and the united confluence of |he 
arts and feiences, the reiiillefs torrent of; 
that amazing eloquence doived its flrength * 
and rs^idity. ■ ^ J^' 

T»E facukics^ of the orator are not exer^i 
Cifed, indeed, as in odicr fciences, within, 
certam preciie and determiniale limits : on 
the contrary, ekM|uenoe is tihe naoift comnt 
pr^hcnfive of the .whole cirde of ai:t^. Thrts , . 
He.alonc can joftly be deemed an oratosry^ 
who knows how to emjHoy the moft pet-; 
fuafiwe arguments upon Avery queftioftii^/ 
vfha can cxjKrefs himfelf fuitibly to the dig-* 
nity of his fubjedl^ with all the powers 
of' grace and harmony; in a word, \th(>i 
<:an penetrate into every minute citeum-; 
. * ftance, 
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ftandci atid manage the whole train of irt- 
cidentsto Ae greateft advantage of his cauft, 
Saciiv at leaft, was the high idea which the 
antients formed of this ilhiftrious chara<5tef . 
In order however to attain this eminent 
qaalifeatioiij^ey did not think it neceifary 
to declaim in the fohools, and idly waftfe 
their breath iipon feigned or frivolous coii- 
tiroverfies. It was their wifer merfiod, to 
apply them&lves ta the ftudy of Ihch ufe- 
ful arts afe ^^oncern life and mariners, as 
treat lof moral good and evil, of jufHce and 
ii^ufticCj of die decent and the mibecoming 
m adME^* And, ihdeed, it is upon points 
o:^ dm nato» that the bufinefe of the oratoif 
pcindpaily turns. For example, in the ju- 
diciary kind it relates to matters of equity ; 
as in the deEberate it is employed in de- 
termining the fit and the expedient: ftil! 
however thefe two brancheaiare not fo ab-* 
folutely di&m€t, but that they are frequent- 
ly blended with each other. Now it is im- 
pofiibie, when queftions of this kind fall 
under die confideration of an orator, to 
CTdarge upon them in all die elegant and 
enlivening fpirit of an efficacious eloquence, 
unlefe Ijie is perfedly well acquainted witl;i^ 

hun^an 
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human nature ; unlefs he underilands the 
power and extent of moral duties, and can 
diftinguifli thofe adtions ^hich do not par- 
take either of vice or virtue/ 

From the fame fource, Jikev^^ile, he 
jnuft derive his influence over the paffions. 
For if he is fkilled, for inftance, in the na- 
ture of indignation, he will be fo much the 
more capable of foothing or enflaming the 
breafts of his judges: if he knows v^herein 
cpmpaffion confifts, and by virhat workings 
of the heart it is moved, he will the more 
eaiijy raiie that tender affection of the fouL 
An orator trained up in this difcipline, and 
pradtifed in thefe aftts, willh^ve fiillcom-* 
mand over th^ bre^dls of his audience, ^ 
whatever di^oikion it may be his chance 
to find them t apd thus f urnifhed with ail 
^he numberlefs pov^ers pf perfuafion» will 
judiciouHy vary and accommodate his elo-. 
quence,as particvilar'circumftances and con*, 
junctures fhall require. There are fome, 
we find, who are mofl: ftruqk with that man-, 
ner of elocution, where the arguments are 
drawn up in a fhort and clofe' ftyle : upon 
fucb an occafion the orator will experience* 
the great advantage of being converfaht in 
Ipgic. Others, on the ponfrary, admire 

flowing 
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flowing and diflufive periods where the 
iiluftrations are borrowed from the ordinary 
and familiar images of common obferva- 
tion : here the Peripatetic writers Will give 
him fome affiftance; as indeed they will, 
in general, fupply him with many ufeful 
hints in all the diiFerent methods of popu- 
lar addfdfe- 'The Academics will infpifc 
him with a becoming warmth : Plato with 
fublimity of fentiments, and Xenophon 
with an cafy and elegant didtion. Even the 
Exclamatory manner of Epicurus, or Me- 
trodorus, may be found, in fome circum- 
ftances not altogether unferviccable.^ In a 
word, what the Stoics prefehd <jf their wile 
man, ought t6 be verified 'in our orator j 
and he fliOuld adually p&flefs all hurnahf 
knowledge; Accordingfyi theanticnts wha 
applied themfclves to efoquence, not only 
fhidied the civil laws, but alfo grammar, 
poetry, mufic, and geometry. Indeed,- 
tliei'e are few caufes {pethaps I might juft- 
}y fay there arc none) wherein a fkill in the' 
firft is not abfolutely neceffary; as there 
are many in which an acquaintance with' 
Ae laft mentioned fciences are highly re- 
^uifite* • • - 

If 
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If k I&oukl be objeaed, that *^ doi 
f* quence iB tbeiinglc &aenee /requite £>r 
!< the orator s as aii occafioiial rccourfe to 
5« the Qtbcr3 will be fufficlcrit for all his 
«« p^iFpc^cs :" , I ajafwer ; in l3S^6sA place^ 
thete will always be a remarkable diiiereBce 
in ^e manneff of applying what we take up, 
as it were, upon loan, and i^hat we pro^ 
pierly pojflfer& ; ib that it will ever be mani<^ 
ie&y whether the orator is itudcbtedio others 
£^r what he produce^) or denves it iroca his 
own unborrowed fiimct 4»4 ip Ae next 
place, the iiaco<:e?:'thT0!w.1ti%iW^ 
gr^e over cqir 4?ompQfltion$^^«yen where 
Uiey are not iop^ediately (Hvicet^e^ m 
their elFeds ^e di^icernible whpefe we leaft 
^xpe^ to find them. This powerifol diarm 
is, not only diftipguiihed by. the leaned 
and the judicious, but ftrike& ev^ tl^ moft 
common and popular clafs of auditors ; in<* 
fomuch that one n^y frequently bear them 
applauding a fpeaker oif this improved kmd^ 
as a man of geiwiw, erudition j m enrich-, 
ed with the whole treafures of eloquence r 
aody in one word, recognife the com-: 
plete oratof . But I will take the liberty tor 
affirm, that no man ever did, nor indeed 

ever 
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*«^r tan^ qagiDt^n do^t cxakcd charadier, 

<fiiil ftrength of idle unk64 arts. Accom- 
jdifhments, however, of this fort are now 
-fi> t^otaliy lusgl^ed, t]»at the ple;aduigs of 
kflar oi;ator8 acft dyebfc^fed b^ the Ipwcft expref- 
fiofts;^ as^iat gtovsit ignwance both of tte 
J^wftDf obrc^ntstry and d>e a^ of the ffr- 
Hiiattt^ k viStic tlmmghmt th^ir perform^ 
.ancea. Ml knowledge of the rights and 
«uiloma of Rofi^ is ^Qf<^00dly rid^:iiled^ 
mid phiioii^y ^en)8 at prefent to be conjOU 
xfercd; as fopocthing that Q.ti^t to be fhun- 
twdTami dbeuled . Thu$ Eloquence, like a 
dethroned poteirtate, is baniihed her right-^ 
ful dcwtninionsi and confined to barren points 
and low conceit : and flie who was once 
miftrefs of the whole circle of iciences, and 
charmed eveny beholder with the goodly 
appearance of her glorious train, is now 
ftrippedof aU her attendants (I had almoft 
iaid of all her genius) and fcems as oim of 
the meaneftiof the mwhanic art$. Tbi? 
rfiece&re L confider as the iirft and the 
principal reafon, of ouf- having fo greatjy 
decfined from the fpirit of ^ antients. \ . " 



It 
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If I were eallfed upon to fupport my opi- 
nion by authorities, mightlnotjuftly naizM, 
among the Grecians, Demofthenes? who, 
we are inforrtied, conftantly ■ attended the 
ledures of Plato : as among our own coun- 
trymen, Cicero himfelf alTures us, (and 
in thefe very words, if I rightly remem- 
ber) that he owed whatever advahces he 
had made in eloquence, nt>t4x> the rhetor- 
riciahs, but to the Academic philofb|^er8. 
Other and very confiderable reafon$ 
might be produced, for the decay of elo-i 
quence. But I leave them, my friends^ as 
it is proper I (hould, to be mentioned by 
you ; having performed my (hare in the ex- 
amination of this qtieftion: and with a 
freedom, which will give, I imagine, as 
ufual, much offence. lamfure, at lead, 
if certain of our contemporaries were to be 
informed of what I have here maintained, 
I fhould be told, that in laying it down as 
a maxim that a knowledge both of law 
and philolbphy are efiential qualifications 
in an orator, I have been fondly purfuing a 
phantom of my own imagination. 

I AM fo far from thinking^^ replied Ma- 
ternu5, you haye completed the part you 

undertook 
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tindcrtook, that I (hould rather imagine yoxi 
had only given us the firft general fketch 
of your defign. You have marked out to 
us, indeed, thbfe fciences wherein the an- 
ticnt orators were inftruded ; and have jda- 
ted in ftrong contrafte their fuccefsful indu-< 
ftry, with our uftperforming ignorance. But 
ibmething farther ftili remains : and as you 
have (hewn us the fuperior acquirements 
of the orators in thofe more improved ages 
of eloquence, as well as the remarkable de-* 
ficicncy of thofe in our own times j I (hould 
be glad you would proceed to acquaint us 
With the particular cxercifes by which the 
youth of thofe earlier days were wont to 
ftrengthen and improve their geniufes. For 
I dare fay you will not deny, that oratory 
is acquired by practice far better dian by^ 
precept : and our other two friends here 
feem willing, I perceive, to admit it. 
. To which, vsHhien Aper and Secundus had 
lignified their aflent, MeiTalla, refuming his 
difcourfe, continued as follows : 
. Having then, as it (hould feem^ dif j 
clofed to 3rour fatisfadlion the feeds and firft 
principles of antient eloquence, by (pecify- 
ing the feveral kinds of arts to which the 
F f antient 
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antient orators were trained j I fhall now 
lay before you the method they purfiied, 
in order to gain a fecility in the exertion of 
eloquence. This iniiecd I have in ibme 
meafure anticipated, by mentioning the pre- 
paratory arts to which they applied them- 
feives : for it is impoffible to make any 
progrefe in a compafs fo various and fo ab- 
ftrufe, unlefs v^e not only ftrengthen our 
knowledge by refleftion, but improve a ge- 
neral aptitude by frequent exercife. Thus 
it appears, that the fame fteps muft be pur- 
fued in exerting our oratory, as in attaining 
it. But if this truth fliould not be univerr 
fally admitted j if any fhould think, that 
eloquence may be poflefled without paying 
previous court to her attendant iciences; 
moft certainly, at leaft it will not be deni- 
ed, that a mind duly impregnated with the 
polite arts, will enter with fo much the 
more advantage upon thofe exercifes pecu- 
liar to the oratorical circus. 

AccoRPiNGLY, our anccftors when 
they defigned a young man for the profef- 
fion of eloquence, having previoufly taken 
4ue care of his domeftic education, ^nd 
feafoned his mind with ufeful knowledge, 

introduced 
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. mtrbduced him to the moft eminent orator 
in /Rome. From that time the youth 
commenced his conflant follower^ attend- 
ing him upon all occafions, whether he apr 
peared in the public aflemblies of the peo- 
ple, or in the courts of civil judicature. 
Thus he learned, if I may ufe the expref- 
fion, the arts of oratorical conflict in the ve- 
ry field of battle* The advantages which 
ilpwed from this method, wereconfiderable: 
it animated the courage and quickened the 
judgment of youth, thus to receive their 
inftrudtions in the eye of the world, and in 
the midft of afiairs ; where no man could 
advance an abfurd or a weak argument 
without being rqe<9:ed by the bench, expof- 
ed by his adverfary, and, defpifed by the 
whole audience. By this method they im- 
bibed the pure and uncorrupted ftreams 
.of genuine eloquence. But tho they chief- 
ly attached themfelves to one particular 
orator, they heard likewife all the reft of 
theif contemporary pleaders, in many of 
their refpedlive debates. Hence alfo they 
had an opportunity of acquainting them- 
,l^lves withdie various fentiments of the 
people, and of obferving what pleafed 
F f a or 
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JOt difgufted them mdl ib did federal ora-o 
tors of the forum. By this matns they 
^trcn applied with an inftrudor of die;beft 
and mofk iniproiritig kind, eishibiting, not 
the i^gned Ambiance dP Eldquence^^ but 
her real and lirely inanifeft^on t nvt z^m- 
tended, but a genuine adreffary^ fttmed in 
learneft for the combat; an audiehte erilr 
iuil and ever new, coinpofed of fees ag well 
as friends, abd Where not a fingle ttpt^ 
fion could fall uncehfafedr ^ ultaj^^laikldl. 
For you will agree with itie^ I am well 
perfuaded, when I ^U9lrt^ that a Md and 
lafting reputation of ekxjuence tntift l(e a^ 
quired by the cettfiire df ottr ^easftfijs, is 
well as by the apjda^rfe &( b^t fAeMi j »r 
f adier, indeed, it is firoiii th^ fer^r Aat it 
derives it furcft Ahd taaoft tithquc^bni^ 
ftrengdiandfirmhels. Aticd?^l^^>a^oudi 
thus formed to the bar, a fitqtiettt andsa^fft- 
live hearer of tfie iHc^ iHttftrioro (Httctfs 
and debatesj inftruSed l^ die eirpeHehcte 
of o&ers, acquainted wiA tile p6^*r &At, 
knd dilly eoftVerfant in die liW«* of his doniK* 
try 5 to whom the folemft pr^iifce of tfee 
judgesi and die awiUl eyes ijl" a full iAudi- 
toce were familifilir, tofe !at ^ee S^to dMfi^ 

and 
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4tHJi wi^ equal to «v^ caufe. Hence it 
was tfigt CrgiTus at th^ age of nineteen^ 
Casfar at twenty one, PoUio at twenty two, 
fuui QAvm when he was but a few years 
^eTt pronounced thofe feveral fpeeches 
«gainftiOirbQ» DobtbeUa, Cato> andVati-» 
' vSm^ which yn read to this hour with ad^ 

Oh the other hatwi, our modem youth 
reeeiy^ di^ education under certain de-^ 
plaimeris called Rh^oricians : a fet of men 
frho nmde their £fft appearance in jR^/^, a 
ilttle before ibe tmie of Cicero. And that 
th<ey were by im> means approved by our an^ 
Qe&QrSj fimdy appears from their being en-^ 
joiaQd, under die cenforihip of CrafTus and 
Don3iti]:», to ihut up their fchools of Z/^-- 
fudmcey^w CkoDb e;£|iirdres it*^But I was 
going to 4b^. we are fent to certain acade^ 
l«ie^ whoie it is faafSl to determine whether 
^ place, the company, or the method of 
i^ruii^iQn isf moft likely to infedt the minds 
of ^ young people, and produce a wrong 
turn of thought. For nothing, certainly, 
can^ljere be of an s^edHng folemnity in an 
^ji^^epc^ where ali who compofe it are of 
the fame low i^Me ^ undotftanding ; nor 
F f 3 any 
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any advantage to be received from their 
fellow-ftudents, where a parcel of boys 
and raw youths of unripe judgments ha- 
rangue before each other, without the leaft 
fear or danger of criticifm. And as for 
their exercifes, they are ridiculous in their 
very nature. They confift of two kinds, 
and are either declamatory or controverfiaK 
The firft, as being eafier and requiring lefs 
ikill, is affigned to the younger lads; the 
other is the tafk of more mature years. But, 
good gods ! with what incredible abfurdity 
are they compofed ! The truth is, the ftyle 
cf their declamations is as falfe and contem* 
ptible, as the fubje£ts are ufelefs and iidi«* 
tious. Thus, being taught to harangue in a 
moft pompou5 didion, on the rewards due 
to tyrannicides, on the eleftion to be made 
by deflowered virgins<i, on the licentioulheft 
of married women, on the ceremonies to 
be obferved in times of peftilence, with 
other topics of the fame uncojacerningkind, 
which are daily debated in the fchools> and 

* It was one of the queftions ufually debated in thefe 
ybetoric fchools, whether the party who had been ra- 
viihed fhould choofe to marry the violator of her chai-* 
ftity, or rather h?ive h«n put to ^catl\% . 

icargQ 
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fcarce ever at the bar ; ^* they* appear abfo- 
** lute novices in the afiairs of the world, 
" and are by much too elevated for com- 
« monlife." 

" c Here Meffalla paufed : when Secijn- 
" dus, taking his turn in the converfation, 
** began with obferving, that" the true and 
lofty, fpirit of genuine eloquence, like that 
of a clear and vigorous flame, is nouriflied 
by proper fuel, excited by agitation, and 
ilill brightens as it burns. It was in this 
manner, " faid he," that the oratory of 
our anceftoi's was kindled and fpread itfelf, 

« The latter part of Meflalla's difcourfe, together 
with what immediately followed it in the original, is 
loft : The chafm, however, does not feem to be fo 

Jrreat as fome of the commentators fufpe£fc. The tranf- 
ator therefore has ventured to fill it up in his own 
way, with thofe lines which are diftinguimed by inver- 
ted comma's. He has likewife given the next fubfe- 
quent partof the converfation, to Secundus; tho it 
does not appear in the original to whom it belongs* 
It would be of no great importance to the Englifli rea- 
der, to juftify this iaft^ article : tho, perhaps, it would 
not be very difficult if it were neceffary. 

To fave the reader the trouble of turning to a fc- 
cond note upon a like occafion, it is proper to obferve 
in this place, that he will find the fame inverted com- 
ma's in page 448, 9. The words included between 
them, are alfo an addition of the fame kind, and for 
the iame reafon, as that juft now mentioned. 

F f 4 ThQ 
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The moderns have as mpch oieiit of d^ 
kind, perhaps, as can be acquired under a 
fettled and peaceable governnn^t : but far 
inferior, no doubt, to that which fhone 
out in the tildes of Jicentk>uihefs and confu- 
sion, when He was deemed the ableft ora^ 
tpr^ who had moil influence over a rdl^ 
leis and ungoverned multitude. To this 
fituatioo of public affairs was owing thofe 
continual debates concerning the Agrarian 
Jaws, and the popularity confequent there- 
upon s thofe long harangues of the magi^. 
ih'ates, thofe impeachments of the greats 
thofe factions of the nobles, thofe hereditary 
pnmities in particul^ familiesi a^ in ime, 
thofe inccflant flruggles between the fcnate' 
^d the copipions : which, tho each of 
^m prejudicial to the ftate, yet moft cer^ 
tainly contributed tq produce and encourage 
that rich vein of eloquence which di&^ver» 
pd itfelf in thofe tempeftuous days. The 
way tp dignities lay directly through the 
paths of eloquence. The more a man fig^ 
ipalized himfelf by his abilities in this art, fo 
fnuch the more eafily he evened his road tt> 
preferment, and ruaintained an afcendant 
pypr his cpUegues, at the iamc tiiaafi that it, 

heightened 
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heightened his intereft with the noUes, hk 
authority with the fenate, and his reputa^ 
tion with the people in general. The 
patronage of thefe admired orators was 
courted even by foreign nations ; as &e fe« 
veral magiftxatcs of our own, endeavcM-edr 
to recomniend themfelves to their favor 
and prote^on, by fhewing them the high* 
eft marks of honor whenever they fet out 
for the adnuniftration of their reipe^ve 
provinces, and by ftudioufly cultivating a 
friendfhip with them at their return. They 
were called upon, without any iblicitation 
on their own part, to fill up the fupreme 
dignities of the ftate. Nor were .they evea 
in a private ftation without great power, aa 
by means of the perfuafive arts they had a 
verjT confiderable influence over both the 
fcnate and the people. The truth is, it 
was an eftablifhed maxim in thofe daySy 
that without the oratorical talents no man 
could either acquire or maintain any high 
poft in the government. Arid no wonder 
indeed, that fuch a notion (hould univerfal-. 
ly prevail : ' fince it was impofliblc for any 
perfba endued with this commanding art, to 
pals his life iij obfcurity, how much fo^. 

ever 
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ever it might be agreable to his own incli- 
nations ; fince it was not fufRcient merely 
to vote in the fenate, without fupporting 
that vote with good fenfe and eloquence; 
lince in all public impeachments or civil 
caufes, the accufed was obliged to anfwer 
to the charge in his own perfon ; fince writ- 
ten depofitions were not admitted injudicial 
matters, but the witnefles were called up- 
on to deliver their evidence in open court. 
Thus our anceftors were eloquent, as much 
by neceffity as by encouragements. To be 
poflefled of the perfuafive talents, was 
efte^med the higheft glory; as the contra-' 
ry charadler was held in the utmoft con- 
tempt. In a word, they were incited to the 
purfuit of oratory, by a principle of honor 
as well as by a view of intereft. They 
dreaded the difgrace of being confidered ra- 
ther as clients tlian patrons ; of looting thofe' 
dependants, which their anceftors had tranf-' 
mitted to them, and feeing them mix in* 
the train of others ; in fhort, of being look- 
ed upon as men of mean abilities, and con- 
fequently either pafled over in the difpoiai 
of high offices, or defpifed in the admini- 
' iiration of them. i 

I KNOW 
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I KNOW libt whether thofe antient hifto- 
rical pieces, which were lately colledled and 
publifhed by Mucianus from the old libra- 
ries where diey have hitherto been prefcrv- 
cd, have yet fallen into your hands. This 
collection Confifts of eleven volumes of the 
public journals, and three of efriftles : by 
which it appears diat Pompey and Craflus 
gained as much advantage from their elo-^ 
quenc6 as their arms ; that LucuUus, Me- 
tellus, Lentulus, Curio, and the reft of thofe 
diftinguiflied chiefs, devoted themfelves 
with great application to this infinuating 
art ; in a word, that not a fingle perfon in 
thofe times rofe to any confiderable degree 
of power, without the afliftance of the rhe- 
torical talents. 

To thefe confiderations may be farther 
added, that the dignity and importance of 
the debates in which the antients were enga-- 
ged, contributed greatly to advance their 
eloquence. Moft certain, indeed, it is, that 
an orator muft neceflarily find great diiFer- 
€nce with refped to his powers, when he 
is to harangue only upon feme trifling rob- 
bery, or a little paultry form of pleading ; 
and when the faculties of his mind are 

warmed 
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wwmed aod cDUtiened I^ (9^ tn^r^iig 
qnd animate4 topics a« bribery at einGdmii 
qstbeopprefiionof pur allies, ordmmt^Sm^ 
of our fellow citisE«ns. Ev'iis tb^, whic^l 
beyond all peradveotvir?, it W9rf b^tt^ 
flM>ul4 never hap^a j and we baye ft^Hm 
to rgoice tbat we Ume under a gov^niiM^ 
where we are ftrangpis to (w^ terrible fSkr 
lamities : ftiU it muA be aQkfiowl<^ed> t|^ 
wberever they Hd^appm*^ ^ey were woft-« 
derful incentives to ekM|uence. For tfaa 
orator 6 genius ri^ and expands itfelf, in 
proportion to the digoii^ q£ the oecafioo 
Upon which it is exerted ; and i will Uy k 
down as a tnaowi* i^t k is impoffiUe ixi 
ihineoutifi all ibfi powerfiiikiftre t^g^v^ 
ine eloquence,, without being inSkmed by* 
fuital^e importasoe <^ Cabled. Thus ^ 
^leech of Demf^en^s ag^ioil bis guardir 
ans, £^cely« I w»Agkite, ^Mhli^sd ii» 
t^am^^i ask «v^«Mtb)e defence of Ardhi* 
«B» or Qui»3^, ^t »qqtdred Ckmo dbc 
r^wiation of A Qoo/jansmnte ootor. b iwas. 
CataUne* and Milo, ^ V^^es* md Macli; 
A»toiyf, that wiarfi^ him vwth tbat aov 
ble glow of 4o<juence, which gttv«^ tbe 
j6llii(bi«g :b]:^tiae& 4f) ius iJBf»iuad^ 

Far 
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JFar am I firom in&duattng, that fudi in^ 
tnoirs diara&ers de&rve to be Colen^ed iti 
a ftate^ ia order to fup^ly ccmvdnient ttiM- 
ter of oratory : All I contend for is, feat 
^s art &»rifbeis to iHf^ ikdvantage in tufbu- 
lent timis. Ptacfe, tio doubt, is iiifinicdy 
-pr^ferible to li^rar $ but it k the latter only 
-that Ibfn^ the foldier. It is juft the fame 
-With eioqUen€e: th^ oftnfer (he enters, if I 
qttiay fd fay, fee field of battle ; the fnbre 
WoUrtds (he giveis and receiv^& 5 fee more 
^5P<jWerfiil the adverfery wife trhich fee coil- 
^ilds, fo igSiuch fee «iore thnobled fee ap- 
pears in fee ^e &f mankind. For it is the 
<4iif{MM6nof hunianna&ite, al^^ys to ad- 
mire whai We fee is attended wife danger 
afid d^cuity in ofeers, how muchibever we 
may choofe eafe andfecurity for durfelves^ 

AifoTHER advantage which fee antieftt 
orators had over the modems, is, feat feey 
weite not confined in feeir fdeadings, as we 
^are, to a few hours. On the contrary, fe^y 
;were at liberty to adjourn as often a^ fe^ 
feought proper ; they were unlknked as lo 
iht number of days or of counfel, and evety 
<Mrt)or mi^t extend his fpeech to fee length 
inoft agreable to himfcH; Pomfpcy , in his 

third 
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third cpnfaUhip, was the fiift who corbel 
the fpirit of eloquence } (till however per- 
mitting all^caufes to be heard^ agreably to 
the laws, in the forum and before the Pra>> 
tors. How much more coniiderable the ba«- 
finefs of thofe magiftrates was, than that 
of the Centumvirs^ who at preient deter- 
mine all cauies, is evident from this cir- 
cumftance^ that not a fingle oration of Cice- 
ro, Caefar, or Brutus, or in fhort of any one 
celebrated, orator, was fpoken before theie 
laft, excepting only thofe of Pollio in favor 
of the heirs of Urbinia. But then it muft be 
remembered,, that thefe were delivered 
about the middle of the reign of Auguftus, 
when a long and uninterrupted peace abroad, 
a perfect tranquillity at home, together 
with the general good condudl of that wife 
prince, had damped the flames of eloquence 
as well as thofe of fedition. 

You will finile, perhaps, at what I am 
going to fay, and I mention it for that pur- 
pofe : but is there not fomething in the pre- 
sent confined garb of our orators, that has 
an ill efFed even upon their elocution, and 
makes it appear low and contemptible? 
May we not fuppofe likewifc, that much 

of 
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of the Ipiiit of oratcwy is fiink, by that 
clofc and defpicable fcene wherein many 
of Qiir caufes are now debated ? For the 
orator, like a generous fteed, requires a 
free and open fpace wherein to expatiate ; 
otherwife the force of his powers is broken, 
and half the energy of his talents is check- 
ed in their career. There is another cir- 
cumftance alio exceedingly prejudicial to 
the intereft of eloquence, as it prevents a 
due attention to ftyle: we are now obliged 
to enter upon our Ipeech whenever the 
judge calls upon us 5 not to mention the fre- 
quent interruptions which arife by the ex- 
amination of witnefles, Befides, die courts 
of judicature are at prefent fo unfrequented, 
that the orator feems to ftand alone, and 
.talk to bare walls. But eloquence re- 
joices in the clamor of loud applaufe, and 
exults in a full audience, fuch as ufed to 
prefs round the antient orators when the 
forum flood thronged with nobles j when 
a numerous retinue of clients, when fo- 
reign ambafladors, and whole cities aflift- 
ed at the debate; and when even Rome 
herfelf was concerned in the event. The 
very appearance of that prodigious con- 
- ,. courfe 
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courfe of people, which attended the trials 
of Beitia, Cornelius, Scaurus, Milo, and 
Vatinlus, muft have enflamed the breaft 
of the cbldeft orator. Accordingly wc 
find, diat of all the antient orations now 
extant, there are nonfe which have more 
' eminently diftinguiflied their authors, than 
thofe which were pron6unced under fuch 
favorable circumftances. To thefe advan- 
tages we may farther add likewife, die 
frequent general affemblies of the people, 
the privilege of arraigning the moft con- 
fiderable perfonages, and the popularity 
of fuch impeachments : when the ions of 
oratory %ared not even Sdpio, Sylk, or 
Pompeyi and when, in cbnfequerice of 
fuch acceptable attacks upon fii^edcd 
|>ower, they were fure of being heard by 
the people with the utmoft attention and re** 
g?if d. How nauft diefe united caufes con- 
tribute to raife the genius, and in^re the 
eloquence of the ancients 1 

" Maternus, who, you w3l re- 
*^ member, was in the midft of his ha* 
" rangue in favor of pofetry whai MdSEd^ 
•« la firft entered into the room, finding 
^* Sccundtts was now filent, took diat op- 

5* portunity 
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'^ portunity of refuming his invcftivc 
** againft the excrcife of the oratorical arts in 
*^ general." That fpecies of eloquence, 
faid he, wherein poetry is concerned, is 
calm and peaceable, moderate and virtuous : 
whereas that other fupreme kind which my 
two friends here have been defcribing, is 
the offspring of licentioufnefs (by fools mif- 
called liberty) and the companion of fedi- 
tion ; bold, obftinate, and haughty, un- 
knowing how to yield or how to obey, an 
cncourager of a lawlefs populace, and a 
ftranger in all well-regulated communities. 
Who ever heard of an orator in Lacedaemon 
or Crete ? cities which exercifed the feve* 
reft difcipline, and were governed by the 
ftrifteft laws. We have rib account of 
Perfian or Macedonian eloquence, or indeed 
of that of any other ftate which fubmitted 
to a regular adminiftration of government, 
Whereas Rhodes and Athens (places of po-r 
pular rule, where all things lay open to all 
men) fwarmed with orators innumerable. 
Jn the fame manner, Rome, while ihe was 
under no fettled policy 3 while (lie was torn 
with parties, diffentions, and fadions 3 while 
th^re was no peace in the forum^ no haf- 

G g piony 
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mony in the fenate, no moderation in the 
judges ; while there was neither reverence 
paid to fuperiors, nor bounds prefcribed to 
magiftrates-i-Rome, under thefe circum- 
ftances, produced, beyond all difpute, a 
ftronger and brighter vein of eloquence ; as 
fome valuable plants will florifh even in the 
wildeft foil. But the tongue of the Grac* 
chi did nothing compenfate the republic 
for their feditious laws : nor the fuperior 
eloquence of Cicero make him any amends 
for his fad cataftrophe. 

The truth is, the forum (that iingle re- 
main which now furvive$ of antient orato-. 
ry) is, even in its prefent fituation, an cvi^ 
dent proof that all things amongft us are 
not conduced in that well-ordered manner 
one could wifh. For, tell me, is it not the 
guilty or the miferable alone, that fly to us 
for afliftance ? When any community im- 
plores our proted:ion, is it not becaufe it; 
either is infulted by fome neighboring ftate, 
or torn by domeftic feuds ? And what pro-r 
vince ever feeks our patronage, till fhe has, 
been plundered or oppreffed ? But far better 
it furely is, never to have been injured, than 
at lafl: tp be redrefled, If there was a go^ 

vernment 
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vernment in the world free from commo- 
tions and difturbances, the profeffion of ora- 
tory would there be as ufelefs, as that of 
medicine to the found : and as the phyfician 
would have little profit or practice among 
the healthy and theftrong, fo neither would 
thp orator have much bufinefs or honor 
where obedience and good manners uni- 
verfally prevail. To what purpofe are ftu- 
died fpeeches in a fenate, where the better 
and the major part of the affembly are al- 
ready of one mind ? What the expediency 
of haranguing the populace, where public 
affairs are not determined by the voice of an 
ignorant and giddy multitude, but by the 
fteddy wifdom of a lingle perfbn ? To what 
end voluntary informations, where crimes 
are unfrequentand inconfiderable ? or of la- 
bored and invidious defences, where the 
clemency of the judge is ever on the fide of 
the accufed? Believe me then, my worthy 
(and, as far as the circumflances of the age 
require, my eloquent) friends, had the gods 
reverfed the date of your exiftcnce, and pla- 
ced Tou in the times of thofe antients we (o 
much admire, and Them in yours ; Tou 
would not have fallen fliort of that glorious 
O ^ Z Ipirit 
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Ipirit which diftingui/hed tlieir oratory, nor 
would they have been deftitute of a proper 
temperature and moderation. But fince a 
high reputation for eloquence is not con- 
fiftent with great rcpofe in the public ; let 
every age enjoy its own peculiar advantages, 
without derogating from tbofe of a former. 
Mater Nus having ended 3 Meflalla 
obfervedi that there were fome points 
which his friend had laid down, that werq. 
not perfedlly agreable to his fentiments ; 
as there were others, which he wiftied " 
to hear explained more at large : but the 
time is now, faid he, too far advanced. If 
I have maintained any thing, replied Ma* 
ternus, which requires to be opened more 
explicitly^ I ifhall be ready to clear it up in 
fomc future conference : at the fame time 
rifing from his feat and embracing Aper ; 
Meffalla and I (continued he fmiling) fhall 
arraign you, be well afllired, before the 
poets and admirers of the antients. And 
I both of you (returned Aper) before the 
rhetoricians. Thus we parted in mutual 
good humor. 
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